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to  get  into  trouble,  but  not  so  easy  to  get 
out.  The  Powers  trying  to  get  the  Turks  out 
of  Thessaly,  but  the  Turks  slow  to  go. 

After  the  J  ubllee.  Oemaany  and  Russia  not  so 
effuBive  in  their  congratulations.  Where  will 
England  And  allies? 

Proposals  to  the  Colonies  to  loin  in  a  union  in 
tariffs.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  thinks 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  that  of  England.  The  Colonies  will 
not  contribute  to  the  British  navy,  nor  be 
tempted  by  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Life  is  not  the  mere  living.  It  is  worship — 
it  is  the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  God,  and 
the  power  to  see  the  face  of  God ;  and  it  is 
service — it  is  to  teel  that  when  we  die,  whether 
praised  or  blamed,  whether  appreciated  or  misin¬ 
terpreted,  whether  honored  or  ignored,  whether 
wealthy  or  destitute — we  have  done  something  to 
make  the  world  we  came  to  better  and  happier — 
we  have  tried  to  cast  upon  the  waters  some  seeds 
which,  long  after  we  are  dead,  may  still  bring  forth 
their  flowers  of  Paradise.  The  seed  dies,  but  the 
harvest  lives.  Sacrifice  is  always  fruitful,  and 
there  is  nothing  fruitful  else  .  •.  .  Out  of  the 
suffering  comes  the  serious  mind ;  out  of  the  sal¬ 
vation,  the  grateful  heart ;  out  of  the  endurance, 
the  fortitude  out  of  the  deliverance,  the  faith. — 
Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Q 


KBW  TOKK. 


SCHBBllXRHOKir'8  TBACHEB8'  AOKMOT. 
Oldest  end  beet  known  in  U.  8. 

iaS6. 

S  Kakt  14tb  STBnr.  Naw  York. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIHS 

SCHOOL.  FOB  entLS,  NRWBUHOH.  N.  Y.  38d  year, 
▲cademtc.  Adyanced,  a^d  College  Preparatory  Coorsee.  Di- 

eomaagtyenloeach  oertiflcate  admits  to  Vanar  and  Welle.- 
y.  Special  oonrses  lo  Art,  Moslc,  and  Literature.  One  and  a 
hall  hoars  from  New  York. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE-FOR  WOMEN. 

Chartered  18&6.  H'gh  grade  CoUen  coarse;  saperlor  advan¬ 
tages  In  art  and  moslc;  facolty.  balldlnKt,  eqolpments  and 
groands.  sapeHor;  home  comforts;  dellghtfol  climate;  Increased 
aadowmeni,  schotarships  and  grnerons  prises;  modem  Im 
provemrnts.  steam  heat,  electric  light  ana  elevator;  ansecta- 
lian,  positively  Christian.  Tuition  tor  College  coarse,  home 
and  board.  $300  a  year. 

A.  C.  MACKBNZIE,  D.D.,  President.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


IVE  SEMINARY.  RYE.  NSW  YORK. 

I  For  particulars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


N*w  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  MISSES  GRAHAM  nSSXeT) 

Boabdino  and  Day  School  for  Gibls  (established  1816) 
September  80.  176  West  72d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 


Nliscs  9.  D.  Doremus 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  (LIMITED). 

Re-opens  October  Ath. 

735  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


New  York,  Saratooa  Springs. 

TEMPLE  rOROVE  SEMINARY. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 
For  Year  book  address  Secretary. 


Nrw  York,  Sing-Slng-on-the-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls. 

Art  and  Music.  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Musical  Director. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  80th  year  begins  Sept.  29d. 

Miss  C.  C.  Fullnr.  Principal. 


MRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN’S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  IS  mid  15  West  36tb  St, 
New  York  City.  Thomngb  Ensllsb  from  Klndenrarten 
throQgb  College  Preparatory.  Hiss  Catherine  AlEen's  Method 
of  Concentrate  Attention  In  Mind  Training  a  special  featore ; 
also  oonversstiODal  French  and  German.  Home  and  Chaperoor 
ape  for  special  students. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


BLAIR  PKB8BYTERIAL  ACADEMY. 

John  I  Blair  Foondatlon.  Both  sexes  liOth  year.  Prepares 
for  College  or  Bostnesa.  Moslc.  Art  Physical  Coltore.  New 
llre-proof  balldlng  for  ladles.  Low  rates.  Saperlor  advan- 
tagea  Send  for  catalogue. 

W.  8.  EVERSOLg,  Ph.D  ,  PiinctpsL  Blairstown  N.  J. 


BOKDEKTOWN  HILITABT  INSTITl'TE,  Bordentowa,  H.  J 
Prepaies  for  all  Co.leges.  Military  training.  No  compromise 
on  tobacco,  llqoor  or  basing.  Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A  M., 
Principal.  Capt  T.  D.  Landon,  Com'd't 


RUTGERS  Preparatory  School  for  Boys, 

(Founded  1766.)  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

BUOT  R.  PavsoN,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1852,  Is  beautifully  situated 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  line 
gymnasium,  steam  heating,  and  every  surrounding  re¬ 
fined,  healtbfol  and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  into  such 
surronndings  received.  For  terms,  course  of  study, 
referenoea,  et&,  apply  to 

PHfEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  28. 

‘*No  better  place  to  send  a  boy.** 


IVY  HALL 


BRIDGETON 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Home  and  College-preparatory  Scaool  for  GIrla 
Certificate  admits  to  SmltlL  Kstabllsbed  186L 

Mrs.  J.  Allbn  Maxwell,  Prlnclpsl. 


Bosdentown,  New  Jersey. 

BORDEN  TOWN  FEMALE  COLLEGE.— A  home  school 
for  girls,  beantUolly  fltoated  on  the  btnka  of  the  Delaware. 
Let  ns  Knd  yon  oar  catalag->e.  Rev.  J.  W.  Blaisdell,  D.D., 
Prmident.  Fred'k  T.  Shdi.TZ,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Prepa'atlon  Home_Degartment. 


Englewood,  N.  J. 


James  B.  Parsons,  a.  M. 


HOUGHTON  HBMINARY,  CUnton,  N.  Y., 
for  yoong  women,  provide,  best  Insuoctlon  In  Isngnsges, 
moslc,  elocaUon;  cares  for  morals,  manner*,  health.  Colleges 
admit  on  certificate  87th  year. 

A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Prlnclpsl. 

PENNSTLVANIA. 

nrniiT?  cnunni  for  young  ladies,  opens 

UUUHIl  OynUUL  Sept.fie.  EsUbUshedlnlfi^ 20 

minutes  from  PhiladelphUL  2  hours  from  New  York.  For 
circular,  apply  to  Principals,  Fbsncks  E.  Bknnntt, 
Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogonts  School  P.  0.,  Pa. 

Williamsport  Dickiusou  Semiuary. 

Both  sexes.  Regnlsr  and  Elective  Conrsee.  Degrees  conferred. 
Fite  for  College.  Music,  Art,  Modern  Lsngastiee,  specialties. 
Steam  heat,  riectrlc  light,  home  comfona  Write  for  catalog. 

E.  J.  GRAY,  D.D.,  President,  Williamsport,  Pa 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  edacaUon  of  young  women. 
Classlral  and  Scientific  conree  of  etody,  also  Preparatory  and 
OpUonaL  Year  b^slne  Sept.  15. 1687. 

Mias  IDA  C  ALLEN.  PrIn.,  Bradford.  Mass. 

CONNECTICUT. 

CONNKCTICUT.  Litchfield  Co..  New  Mllf-ird. 

INGLESIDB-A  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS 

Opens  Tuesday,  October  5. 1887.  Poet-gradaste  course.  ’ 

Mre  Wm.  D.  Black,  Patroness. 

OHIO. 

OBERLIN 

COLLEGE. 

The  College,  the  Theological  Seminary,  the  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  the  Academy. 

The  fall  term  begins  September  &.  Full  infonpation 
from  the  treasurer, 

JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

VIRGINIA. 

ViBOiNlA,  Old  Church. 

Rose  Dale  Home  School  ®®1nd  girls. 

Excellent  home.  Resident  teschers.  Paplls  enter  best  col- 
legea  Indlvldnsl  care  to  backward  paplls.  Oymnatlam.  Fifth 
year  opens  Sept.  90th,  1887.  Catalogue. 

Taos.  P.  Dabbacott,  M.D.,  Pb.D.,  Prlnclpsl. 

ROANOKE  V*. 

16tb  year.  Conrees  for  Degrees,  with  Electives.  Large 
Library.  Working  Laboratory.  Beautiful,  healthful  mountain 
location.  Good  morals.  Very  moderate  expmses.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  JULIUS  D.  DREBER,  President. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY, 

Medical  Department, 

Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Colleges, 
Thirteenth  Session— 1887-8, 
will  open  October  1st  and  continue  seven  (7)  months 

For  Information  apply  to  F.  J,  SHaDD,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

901  R  Street,  N.W. 

MARYLAND. 

St.  Oborgi's,  /19  miles  fromt  c.  nAnrwa’s  Qrhnnl 

Mahylaw.  \  Baltimore.  )  UCOrjC  8  hCDOOl 

In  the  blghlanda  Dd  year.  Twenty  boya  College  or  hosl- 
ness.  Individual  training.  Permanent  home  If  desired.  New 
boildlDg,  extensive  groands,  modern  comforts,  refinemert  and 
kindness.  $250  to  $300.  J.  C.  KINEAR,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Baltimohn,  Md.,  21  Ml  Vernon  Place. 
Mt,  Temon  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  OirU. 
Reopens  oept.  28.  Delightfully  eituated.  Small  claeees,  ee- 
corlng  Individual  attention.  Special  advantages  in  French, 
German  and  Music.  (ToUege  preparation. 

THE  MISSES  BOND,  Prlnclpala 

TENNB.>SBB. 

MARYVILLE  COLLEGE,  Under  the  Synod  of  Tennessee' 
TENNESSEE.  Rev  &  W.  BoardmAU,  D.D.< 

LL  D.,  Pres.  Fonnded  In  1819.  Tborongh  courses  of  study 
Koorteen  Instmctors.  College  and  preparatory  departments- 
No  saloon.  Endowment  makes  expenses  phenomenally  low. 
Tuition,  $6  per  term !  Board,  91.90  per  week  I  Ask  Hei^trar 
for  catelog. 

DNION  TEACHERS’  A6EHC1ES  OF  AMERICA. 

Kev.  L.  D.  BASS,  D,  D.,  Manager. 

PtUsburg,  Paj  Tnrantn,  Canada  •  New  Orleans,  La.;  New 
Tork,  N.  T.;  Washington,  D.  C,;  San  Franeiseo,  CaL; 
Chicago,  lU.;  SL  Lmis,  Mo.,  and  Denver,  CM. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Address  all  applications  to  Union  Tkaohkrs*  Agbn- 
CINS,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 

TEACHERS  WANTED! 

Over  4,000  vacancies— several  times  as  many  vacancies  as  members.  Mnst  have  more  members.  Several 
plans;  two  plans  give  free  re^tration;  one  plan  GUARANTEES  positions.  10  cents  pays  for  book  containing 
plans  and  a  f.’UO.QO  love  itory  of  (College  days.  No  charge  to  employers  for  recommending  teachers. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS’  BUREAU,  1  REV.  DR.  O.  M.  BUTTON,  A.M.,  (SUTTON  TEACHERS’  BUREAU, 
8.W.  Cor.  Main  aud  Sd  Sts.,  Loalaville,  Ky.  1  Prcident  and  Manager.  (  68-71  Desrborn  St.,  Chicago,  DL 

Jforthern  vaeasteiet  Chieaeo  office.  Southern  vaeasicies,  Lotitsvait  oj/lee.  One  fee  reoisUn  in  both  offiees. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Oar  the  SGth.fvfil  be  an  iUofltfated ' 

noxn  b4f  devdlda  lak(  jsly  to  the  Interests  of  ed¬ 
ucation  In  Schools,  mlleges  and  Theological 
Seminaries.  Articles  will  appear  from  dlstin- 
goiahed  eduoators,  vis:  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Ex- 
Commissioner  of  Education,  upon  “Educa¬ 
tion  as  a  Prerequisite  to  Intelligent  Cltisen- 
sbip*’;  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  upon  “The 
Work  of  Our  Colleges”;  Prof.  J.  M.  Hopkins 
of  Auburn  upon  “The  Infinence  of  Our  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries”;  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler 
will  have  an  article  upon  “Christian  Educa¬ 
tion”;  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  a  most 
versatile  writer,  will  also  furnish  an  artlole 
upon  “The  Education  of  the  Spiritual  Facul¬ 
ty”;  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  upon  “Educa¬ 
tion  Among  the  Older  Folk.” 

>  The  entire  issue  will  be  printed  upon  su¬ 
per-calendered  paper  and  will  be  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  medium  for  advertisers  interested  in 
Schools,  Ckilleges,  etc.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  any  Intending  advertisers,  aud  will 
answer  any  inquiries  as  to  cost  of  space,  in¬ 
cluding  illustrations,  reading  notices  or  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 

If  extra  copies  of  this  number  are  desired, 
notice  should  be  forwarded  to  Advertising 
Department  at  once. 


THE 


WASHINGTON 

Life  Ins.  Co. 


»»»»»»»»»»»| 


Of  New  York. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 

PRBSIDKNT. 

E.  S.  FRENCH, 


Assets, 

$14,000,000. 


The  Policies  Issued  by  The  Washing  o  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  liic  Washln^n  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  laterchanseable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  YorL 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 
Ughty-sixth  Semi-annual  Statement,  Jan.  1897. 

SUMMABY  OP  A8SBT8. 

Market  Value. 

dash  in  Banks .  $  806, OSU  80 

Real  Estate . 1,748,887  01 

United  States  Stocks. .  1,497,769  SO 

State  Bonds .  98,000  00 

City  Bonds .  891.974  81 

Ei^  Road  Bonds .  1,094,498  00 

Water  Bonds .  88.800  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds .  1 18,998  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  9,470,898  OO 

Hank  Stocks .  811,800  00 

ITust  Co.  Stocks .  88,180  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  498,780  71 

Loans  on  Stocks  payable  on  demand..  188,100  OO 
Premiums  uncwUected  and  in  bands  of 

Ag.nto .  609,800  70 

interest  due  and  accrued  on  lat  Jan’y, 

1807 .  88,078  84 

$10,809,994  89 

UABIUTIBS. 

Cash  Capital . $8,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund .  4,980,897  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Loraes  and  (Haims.  788, 198  68 

Net  Surplus .  9JI40,908  71 

$lO,809Jt94J89 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 
ELBRIDOEG.SNOW,  f  vloe-PrsaldentB. 

WILLIAM  U  BIGELOW,  I 
THOMAS  It.  OBEBMS,  fBoow**™* 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS.  i  .  a _ _ 

SoUMAH  M.  BTOTI8,  Sseistariss 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 
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1B6  Fifth  Are.,  New  York  City. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


It  is  always  easier  to  get  into  trouble  than  to 
get  out  of  it,  as  the  great  powers  of  Europe  are 
now  finding  to  their  cost.  Six  months  ago  poor 
little  Crete,  wishing  to  escape  from  the  horrible 
oppression  under  which  her  people  were  suffering 
every  kind  of  outrage,  had  a  natural  longing  to 
be  delivered  from  *‘the  unspeakable  Turk,”  and 
to  be  transferred  to  Greece,  as  the  two  peoples 
are  of  the  same  race,  speaking  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  and  professing  the  same  religion.  Such 
a  union  seemed  to  be  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  A  t  any  rate,  it  was  only  a  private 
affair — a  sort  of  family  matter,  to  be  settled,  like 
all  domestic  differences,  among  themselves.  The 
only  Power  that  had  a  right  to  protest  was  Tur 
key,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  care  much  about  it, 
and  if  the  two  countries  had  been  left  alone  they 
might  have  come  to  some  agreement  satisfactory 
to  both.  But  no  I  With  some  statesmen  ( I )  the 
height  of  statesmanship  seems  to  be  to  meddle 
in  the  business  of  other  countries.  And  so  the 
six  great  Powers  are,  to  use  another  title,  the  six 
great  Meddlers,  of  which  they  gave  a  very  im¬ 
posing,  but  what  seems  t}  us  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  a  somewhat  ridiculous,  demonstration. 
Think  of  six  great  fieets  around  one  poor  little 
island  I  What  object  they  could  have  it  was  not 
easy  to  see,  unless  it  were  that  England  (as  she 
has  already  the  great  fortresses  of  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  and  has  a  hold  upon  Cyprus)  wished 
to  get  hold  of  Crete  also,  to  give  her  a  firm  grasp 
upon  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
(across  that  Sea  lies  the  way  to  India  !).  Russia 
too,  shut  out  from  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  might  wish  to  have  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  that  she  could  call  her  own.  So 
poor  little  Crete  had  to  pay  for  all  their  ambi¬ 
tions.  The  six  fieets  kept  guard  around  the  coast, 
leaving  the  interior  to  the  Turks,  who  were  em 
boldened  to  every  kind  of  horror  and  outrage. 
Of  course  this  kept  Greece  in  a  ferment,  and 
angry  demands  were  exchanged  till  the  two 
countries  were  plunged  into  war,  the  resalt  of 
which  came  in  the  course  of  time,  as  anybody 
might  have  expected— that  Turkey  with  ten 
times  the  number  of  the  troops  of  Greece  overran 
Thessaly,  and  the  combat  in  the  field  came  to 
an  end  I 


Yes,  the  end,  but  not  the  end  !  For  when  the 
last  shot  was  fired,  it  was  found  that  the  Turkish 
army  in  Thessaly  amounted  to  300,  (XX)  men  !  a 
pretty  formidable  body  to  move  back  and  forth. 
And  now  the  six  “Powers,”  having,  by 
their  attitude  of  non-interference,  encouraged 
this  mighty  demonstration,  began  to  suggest  to 
the  Sultan  that,  the  object  being  accomplished, 
his  army  should  be  withdrawn  !  “Ah  ha  !  in¬ 
deed,”  was  the  reply,  “we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you ;  but  if  you  will  excuse  us,  that  is  a  mat 
ter  for  us  to  decide,  not  you  !”  If  the  Turk 
knew  how  to  quote  Scripture,  he  might  say  with 
Paul  in  prison,  “Nay  verily,  but  let”  those  who 
got  us  into  this  awkward  predicament  “come 
themselves  and  fetch  us  out  !”.  The  Turkish 
army,  which  the  Powers  wish  to  have  “pull  up 
stakes,”  or  rather  “strike  their  tents”  and  de¬ 
part,  are  not  mustered  around  Constantinople ; 
they  are  in  Thessaly,  and  they  find  it  a  very 
good  country  (it  is  the  garden  of  Greece)  and 
they  are  quite  content  to  stay  there,  and  gather 
the  crops,  and  feed  their  fiocks  by  the  rivers 
of  water,  and  if  the  Powers  wish  to  get  them 
out,  they  may  have  something  else  to  do  besides 
telegraphing  messages  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 
The  situation  is  one  that  Americans  can  contem¬ 
plate,  not  indeed  with  satisfaction,  but  after 
all  with  a  sense  of  justice,  that  the  course  of 
events  has  brought  upon  the  Powers  its  cwn 
punishment.  The  “Meddlers”  have  fallen  into 
their  own  pit.  They  have  committed  a  great 
crime  not  only  against  Crete  and  against  Greece, 
but  against  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty :  let  them 
get  out  of  it  as  they  can ;  and  meanwhile  let 
them  bear  the  infamy  and  the  shame  ! 


The  Jubilee  is  over,  but  there  are  always  some 
things  to  be  attended  to  after  the  feast.  There 
is  a  big  bill  to  be  paid  as  the  price  of  all  this 
pomp  and  show.  But  this  would  not  trouble 
England  much,  for  she  was  never  so  rich  as  now : 
the  receipts  of  the  Government  last  year  being 
the  greatest  ever  known  !  So  far  very  well  1 
This  is  a  just  ground  of  joy  and  pride.  But  a 
great  country  like  England  cannot  live  upon  its 
past  history,  nor  even  upon  its  present  greatness. 
If  the  infiow  into  the  treasury  is  great,  so  is  the 
outflow  unceasing ;  it  flows  on,  like  a  mighty 
river,  day  and  night.  And  whatever  cabinet 
may  be  for  the  time  master  of  the  situation, 
must  always  be  looking  to  the  future. 

If  greatness  has  its  advantages,  it  has  its  dis¬ 
advantages  also,  the  most  obvious  of  which  is, 
that  it  provokes  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  foreign 
powers.  So  it  is  said  that,  while  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  the  Jubilee  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
were  great,  and  from  America  also,  yet  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia  did  not  go  into  spasms  over 
the  event,  although  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is 
a  grandson  of  the  Queen,  and  the  Czar  also,  if 
not  directly,  yet  by  marriage.  But  ties  of  blood 
must  give  place  to  public  policy.  And  so  it  will 
not  dojor  the  Czar  and  the  Emperor  to  go  fran¬ 
tic  over  the  greatness  of  England,  lest  that 
towering  greatness  should  cast  even  Berlin  and 
St.  Petersburg  into  the  shade.  France,  too,  has' 


her  bone  to  pick  with  England,  which  "she  has 
never  forgiven  for  taking  possession  of  Egypt. 
Altogether  the  “European  Concert”  doas  not 
quite  answer  to  the  “Happy  Family.”  As  in 
the  struggle  of  life  it  is  “every  man  for  himself,  ” 
so  it  is  with  countries,  that  the  policy  is  “every 
country  for  itself  !”  Already  we  hear  mutter 
ings  and  grumblingil  from  the  European  capitals, 
and  if  we  could  believe  all  that  the  infallible 
reporters  and  foreign  correspondents,  (who,  of 
course,  know  everything)  tell  us,  we  should  be¬ 
lieve  that  Europe  was  on  the  verge  of  a  genera) 
war,  the  end  of  which  no  man  could  foresee  ! 

With  an  eye  to  all  this  the  leaders  of  the 
present  English  Cabinet  are  on  the  lookout  for 
new  alliances  as  well  as  new  military  defences. 
As  to  the  latter,  its  defence  is  and  must  be 
chiefly  on  the  sea.  And  here  it  would  seem  as 
if  nothing  were  wanting.  The  late  display  of 
the  English  fleet,  with  which  the  Jubilee  closed, 
was  the  greatest  display  of  “sea-power”  ever 
witnessed  on  any,  or  on  all,  of  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  Talk  of  the  Armada  I  Here  was  the 
power  of  a  hundred  Armadas,  not  only  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  brave  little  island,  but  to  destroy  all 
her  enemies. 

But  what  England  has  done  other  powers  can 
do.  France,  too,  has  boundless  riches,  and  is 
every  year  adding  to  her  fleet ;  and  even  the 
young  Emperor  of  Germany,  not  content  with 
being  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  military  power 
on  the  Clontinent,  wishes  to  be  equally  great  in 
naval  strength,  and  if  the  reports  be  true,  sulks 
and  storms  because  the  German  Parliament  will 
not  vote  millions  upon  millions,  that  his  Em¬ 
pire  may  be,  not  only  as  mighty  as  Russia  on  the 
land,  but  as  England  on  the  sea  I 

Such  are  the  portents  in  the  sky,  looking  land¬ 
ward  or  seaward.  Where  is  England  to  find  new 
allies  in  case  there  should  be  a  combination 
against  her  ?  This  is  a  question  that  appears  to 
liave  troubled  the  sleep  of  the  (Colonial  Secretary, 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  has  been  looking 
around  the  liabitable  globe,  and  apparently 
cannot  see  in  all  the  horizon  any  resource  save 
one — the  English  Colonies  I  They  alone  are  to 
be  depended  upon,  and  never  was  there  such  a 
time  to  make  the  combination  as  now,  when  the 
representatives  of  them  all  are  gathered  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  BO  they  are  received  with  the  most 
lavish  hospitality,  and  when  under  “the  sweet 
influence”  of  such  attentions,  the  Secretary  sets 
forth  in  glowing  terms  the  advantage  of  an  all- 
embracing  Empire  I 

This  is  indeed  truly  magnificent  I  “But,  Mr. 
Secretary,  a  few  particulars  if  you  please  I  What 
does  this  imply  on  your  part  and  on  ours  ?” 
This  is  always  the  troublesome  point,  when  you 
have  to  come  down  to  particulars.  But  the 
Colonial  Secretary  has  a  scheme  all  his  own — 
that  surely  will  captivate,  and  ou^ht  to  captivate, 
every  unprejudiced  mind — it  is  what  the  Ger¬ 
mans  call  a  zollverein—»D  agreement  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  that  they  shall 
receive  the  products  of  one  another  /ree  of  duty^ 
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while  «  duty  shall  be  exacted  from  all  the  out¬ 
side  world  1  What  an  immense  advantage  to  the 
colonies  !  As  the  Secretary  sets  it  fmth  with 
alluring  brightness,  it  seems  as  if  every  heart 
must  be  moved,  and  every  vote  promptly  given, 
for  this  captivating  alliance  I  But  hardly  has 
Mr.  Chamberlain  taken  his  seat,  when  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  Mr.  Laurier,  rises  to  reply, 
and  modestly  suggests  that  Canada  is  a  tri^ 
nearer  to  the  United  States  than  to  England ;  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  not  so  wide  as  the  Atlantic ; 
and  that  an  agreement  which  should  admit  Eng¬ 
lish  products  free  and  impose  a  duty  on  imports 
from  the  United  States  would  operate  very  much 
to  the  injury  of  Canada  !  and  this  he  tninks, 
with  all  respect  to  the  honorable  Secretary,  is 
very  poor  policy  indeed  ! 


But  the  latter  has  another  bait  to  tempt  the 
strangers,  a  scheme  by  which  the  colonies  shall 
be  represented  in  Parliament — not  in  the  House 
of  Commons  (where  they  might  talk  too  much, 
and  set  forth  their  demands  and  their  ^ievances 
like  the  Irish  members),  but  in  the  House  of 
Lords  I  What  a  temptation  this  must  be  to 
colonial  pride  to  have  their  representatives  take 
their  seats  among  the  Lords  of  England  !  But 
somehow  the  coronets  did  not  prove  so  over¬ 
powering  as  had  been  thought.  As  Csssar  had 
said,  “He  would  rather  be  the  first  man  in  a 
village  on  the  Alps,  than  the  second  in  Rome,” 
BO  be  who  is  a  great  man  in  Melbourne  or  Sid¬ 
ney,  does  not  think  it  would  add  to  his  glory  to 
come  in  at  the  tail  end  of  the  six  hundred  Lords  t 


Uut  the  temptations  were  not  yet  quite  ex¬ 
hausted.  Ihe  representatives  of  the  colonies 
were  taken  to  see  the  great  naval  display,  in 
which  they  must  have  felt  an  imperial  pride. 
Why  then  should  they  not  do  something  to  keep 
up  that  inheritance  of  glory  ?  But  what  could 
the  colonies  do?  Was  Australia  to  have  a  fieet 
of  its  own  ?  Or  only  to  be  permitted  the  liberty 
of  contributing  to  the  treasury  of  England  her 
quota — and  the  larger  the  better — to  the  naval 
defenses  of  the  Empire  ?  Ah,  then  and  there 
rose  a  cry — almost  a  wail — of  poverty  1  The 
colonies  have  been  going  through  a  terrible  ex¬ 
perience — Melbourne  and  Sidney  have  seen  banks 
failing  and  fortunes  ruined  !  “No  money  from 
us  !  Not  a  single  pound  I  ^No,  not  a  shilling  1” 


Does  this  sound  like  a  mournful  echo  to  the 
glories  of  the  Jubilee  ?  In  one  sense  Yes,  but  in 
another  No  !  It  does  emphasize  the  policy  of 
peace  aa  the  true  policy  of  England.  This  is  no 
time  for  England — or  indeed  for  any  other  power 
in  Europe,  or  in  the  world— to  take  to  itself  the 
airs  of  imperial  greatness  !  Napoleon  was  the 
only  man  in  modern  times  that  could  assume 
the  air — if  not  the  title — of  being  Master  of  the 
World  1  And  he  died  in  exile  1  The  world 
wants  no  masters.  All  it  needs  is  wise  rulers, 
who,  while  they  seek  the  prosperity  of  their  own 
countries  and  peoples,  have  no  ambition  to  seek 
it  by  any  injury  to  others,  but  by  a  policy  of 
justice  and  good  will  to  all  mankind  1 


There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the 
modesty  and  simplicity  of  great  men.  A  man 
who  is  really  great  does  not  go  about  making  a 
show  of  himself.  Indeed  he  seems  unconscious 
that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are.  One  of  the 
greatest  men  that  this  country  ever  produced 
was  John  Marshall,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Fifty  years 
ago  we  heard  the  late  Mark  Hopkins,  the  famous 
President  of  Williams  College,  say  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  Justice  Marshall  was  “raised  up  by 
Ood  to  give  dignity  to  that  ofBce, ’’  as  be  looked 
upon  Washington  to  have  been  raised  up  to  lead 
our  country  through  the  War  of  Independence. 
Yet  Justice  Marshall  was  the  simplest  of  men, 
and  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  absence  of  a  servant. 


to  take  his  basket  in  hand  and  go  to  market  I 
An  Englishman  who  died  not  long  ago  at  a  great 
age,  left  some  “Recollections”  of  times  long 
past,  among  which  were  some  of  men  whom  he 
met  in  this  country  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and 
he  thus  draws  the  picture  of  the  great  Judge : 

“The  man  who  impressed  me  most,  and  whom 
personally  I  look  upon  as  about  third  in  this  class 
of  men  [‘Remarkable  Men  I  Have  Known’],  was 
one  I  met  in  America,  and  comparatively  little 
known  in  England,  except  by  lawyers.  I  mean 
Jndge  or  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  He  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  therefore  the 
highest  legal  authority  in  America.  I  met  him  in 
Washington,  and  he  most  kindly  invited  me  to  his 
house  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  when  I  should  visit  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  was  a  remarkably  fine- 
looking  man— tall,  handsome,  a  beautiful  counte¬ 
nance,  and  the  most  delightful  voice,  low  and  sweet. 
His  knowledge  was  exceptionally  wide  on  all  mat¬ 
ters,  and  his  manners  and  life  as  exceptionally  sim¬ 
ple.  He  had  known  Washington  and  all  the  other 
*  makers  of  America,’  and  would  tell  most  interest¬ 
ing  stories  about  them.  I  gladly  remembered  his 
invitation,  and  found  his  house  was  little  more  than 
a  cottage,  such  as  a  well-tudo  tradesman  might  live 
in  over  here.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  it  was  pres 
ently  opened  by  the  Chief  Justice  himself.  If  he 
had  a  servant,  I  never  saw  him.  His  mode  of  life 
was  simplicity  itself.” 

THE  NEW  MINISTER  TO  PERSIA. 

AN  APPOENTMBNT  THAT  IS  EBnNBNTI.T  FIT 
TO  BK  MADE. 

When  a  new  administration  comes  into  ofiQce 
at  Washington,  it  has  no  more  diflScult  duty 
than  to  select  and  appoint  those  who  are  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  government  abroad.  Sometimes  most 
unfit  persons  push  themselves  forward  on  the 
ground  that  thev  have  “claims”  because  of 
their  activity  in  the  election.  No  such  claims 
should  be  allowed  and  will  not  be  if  we  are  to 
have  representatives  who  will  do  the  country 
honor.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  were 
to  send  abroad  men  whom  we  should  not  think 
fit  for  positions  of  trust  at  home.  The  only 
“claim”  is,  or  should  be,  some  special  qualifi¬ 
cation  in  the  man  for  the  duty  to  which  he  is 
assigned. 

Such  an  appointment  has  just  been  announced 
in  the  designation  of  Professor  Hardy  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  to  be  minister  to  Persia.  The 
very  name  will  be  grateful  to  our  missionaries 
in  the  East,  as  he  is  a  son  of  the  late  Alpheus 
Hariy  of  Boston,  who  was  for  many  years,  and 
until  his  death,  one  of  the  Prudential  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
a  position  of  very  great  responsibility.  It  would 
be  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  newly 
appointed  minister  to  say  that  be  is  a  son  worthy 
of  such  a  father.  One  who^knows  him  well  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  was  graduated  at  West  Point ; 
and  that  he  is  a  man  of  ability  in  more  spheres 
than  one ;  that  he  is  a  poet,  and  yet  (strange  as  the 
combination  may  seem  to  be)  one  of  the  first 
mathematicians  in  the  country  I  He  has  trav¬ 
elled,  especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
where  he  has  spent  much  time  in  Germany. 
Taking  all  these^things  together — inheritance, 
education  and  character — he  would  seem  to  be 
exactly  the  man  to  represent  our  government  in 
Persia,  where  there  is  respect  for  men  of 

learning.  As  be  is  a  religious  man,  his  sympa¬ 
thies  will  naturally  be  with  the  missionaries, 
and  he  will  be  sure  in  any  disturbances  in  the 
East  to  exercise  whatever  power  he  possess  for 
the  protection,  not*  onlyjj^of  the* missionaries 
themselves,  but  of  the  pupils  in  their  schools, 
and  the  converts  who  have  joined  their  churches. 


ON  THE  UPPER  SUSQUEHANNA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Thb  Omtio,  UMADiiiLa.  N.  T..  July  6, 1867. 

I  am  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  scenes 
of  beauty  in  my  native  State.  I  have  found  one 
here  in  this  lovely  valley  of  the  upper  Susque¬ 
hanna.  Those  Iroquois  Indians  bad  a  genius  for 
fine  nomenclature;  Susquehanna  means  “the 
winding  river,”  and  “Ontio” — the  name  of 
this  hotel  on  the  mountain-side,  means  “the 
pleasant  hill.”  Both  names  are  well  applied. 
The  scenery  from  my  window  is  enchanting. 
For  miles  stretches  away  the  verdant  valley 
fianked  with  rich  grain-covered  hills;  the  wind¬ 
ing  river  plays  “boo-peep”  in  and  out  of  clumps 
of  maples  and  elms ;  and  down  yonder,  half  a 
mile  away,  is  the  handsome  well  built  and  well 
shaded  village  of  Unadilla.  It  is  the  native 
place  and  early  home  of  General  Bragg  of  Wis¬ 
consin  who  made  the  famous  speech,  “I  love 
Cleveland  for  the  enemies  that  he  has  made.  ’  ’ 

This  whole  region  is  full  of  Indian  history 
and  Fenimore  Coopei ’s  romance!.  On  this  spot 
the  powerful  Indian  chief,  Brandt,  held  his 
council-fires,  and  here  be  planned  the  barbarous 
massacre  of  Cherry  Valley.  That  stout  old 
Dutchman,  General  Herkimer,  used  to  come 
here  to  meet  the  Mohawks.  Clinton  fioated  his 
patriot  troops  down  yonder  stream  to  join  Sulli¬ 
van’s  army  near  the  present  Elmira.  Up  in  the 
northern  end  of  this  county  (Otsego)  Cooper 
spent  the  closing  years  of  his  rather  tempestuous 
life;  there  he  lies  buried;  and  there  he  found 
some  of  the  scenes  for  his  immortal  “Leather- 
stocking”  stories.  Three  large  counties  come 
together  here -Otsego,  Delaware  (in  which  this 
hotel  stands),  and  Chemango,  which  contains 
those  farms  to  the  southwest  of  us. 

But  how  did  I  happen  to  get  into  this  rural 
Arcadia  ?  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Albert  A.  LeRoy 
— who  had  been  for  twenty  years  the  assistant- 
manager  with  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  at  Lake 
Mohonk — determined  to  set  up  a  summer  hotel 
for  himself.  With  a  sharp  eye  for  natural 
beauties,  he  came  hither  and  built  his  “Ontio” 
hotel  in  the  woods,  on  the  side  of  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain.  It  will  hold  about  one  hundred  guests, 
and  the  trees  come  up  so  close  to  the  house  that 
the  children  feed  nuts  to  the  squirrels  on  the 
steps  of  the  piazzas.  Down  yonder  in  the  valley 
the  electric  lights  of  Unadilla  glitter  in  the 
evening;  but  up  here  in  the  forest  it  is  quiet 
enough  for  Rip  Van  Winkle  to  catch  a  profound 
slumber.  People  come  here  to  find  rest  and 
they  are  not  disappointed. 

Mr.  Le  Roy  has  brought  hither  many  good 
hints  from  Lake  Mohonk.  He  has  built  plenty 
of  thatched  arbors  and  rustic  seats  among  the 
trees.  He  has  provided  books  for  rainy  day 
reading.  Every  morning  the  guests  ast-emble 
for  worship  in  the  parlor,  and  a  preaching  ser¬ 
vice  is  held  there  on  the  Sabbath.  Many  of  the 
guests  go  down  in  the  evening  to  the  churches 
in  Unadilla,  and  on  last  Sabbath  evening  I  got 
a  wholesome  pulpit-perspiration  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Chichester— who 
was  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Thompson  in  the  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  Church— is  the  present  pastor.  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  city  ministers  who  are  out 
on  their  summer  vacations  to  occupy  the  pulpits 
of  the  country  pastors.  It  affords  a  week’s 
respite  from  study  to  the  pastor  of  the  rural 
fiock,  and  the  mere  physical  effort  of  delivering 
a  sermon  ought  not  to  tire  a  minister  who 
loves  to  preach.  Slip  a  few  sermons,  brethren, 
into  your  trunks  when  you  go  off  for  an  outing. 

Yesterday  the  fourth  of  July  was  observed 
here  in  the  good  old  canonical  fashion.  The 
dining  ball  was  dressed  in  the  red,  white,  and 
blue;  and  at  the  bountiful  dinner  patriotic 
speeches  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  A. 
Nelson,  a  Brooklyn  minister,  and  Mr.  F.  T. 
Sherman,  a  Brooklyn  merchant.  I  half  suspect 
that  if  Nansen  had  reached  the  North  Pole  he 
would  have  found  some  Brooklynites  there 
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already;  for  they  are  wonderful  “globetrot 
tera.  ”  We  are  note  city  of  millionaires  who 
own  fine  villas  on  the  Hudson  or  at  Newport; 
but  Brooklyn  has  an  army  of  citizens  who  have 
brains  enough  and  money  enough  to  search  out 
the  places  best  worth  seeing  everywhere.  And 
where  they  do  go,  the  churches  are  better  patron¬ 
ized  than  the  bars,  the  ball  rooms  and  the 
gaming-tables.  Albany  legislators  may  try  to 
bury  us  under  a  big  bushel,  labelled  “Greater 
New  York,”  but  we  shall  burn  off  that  bushel, 
and  let  Brooklyn  shine  for  generations  to  come. 

SECRETARY  HODGE  ON  MISSION  FIELDS 
FOR  YOUNG  MINISTERS. 

To  The  Editor  of  The  Evangelist: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
articles  which  you  have  recently  published  on  a 
proposed  fourth  year  of  practical  work  for  gradu¬ 
ates  of  our  theological  seminaries,  written  by 
my  friend.  Dr.  Mott.  It  seems  to  me  important 
that  your  readers  should  understand  that  those 
articles  were  prepared  before  Dr.  Mott  had 
seen  the  plan  as  matured  and  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly.  This  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board,  a  copy  of  which 
I  send  you.  You  will  observe  that  special  care 
was  taken  to  avoid  the  very  objections  which  he 
raises.  There  is  no  compulsory  feature,  and 
there  is  no  distinction  drawn  between  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  scholarships  and 
the  few  who  do  not.  The  trial  plan,  the  details 
of  which  Dr.  Mott  finds  fault  with,  was  simply 
the  means  of  consulting  with  those  whose  advice 
was  necessary  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  General  Assembly.  It  was  meant  to  be  the 
means  of  drawing  out  the  criticisms  of  brethren. 
These  have  been  given  quite  freely,  and  have 
been  very  helpful  when  sent  here  to  the  office  to 
aid  us  in  preparing  our  report  to  the  Assembly; 
but  nothing  was  at  that  time  in  shape  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  press. 

Certain  things  are  obvious.  One  is  that  there 
are  a  great  many  destitute  fields  and  feeble 
churches,  for  which  we  are  making  very  uncer¬ 
tain  and  unsatisfactory  provision,  if  any  at  all. 
Another  is  that  young  men  are  specially  adapted 
for  successful  work  in  just  such  fields.  They 
have  the  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  pecu 
liar  and  often  difficult  circumstances  of  such 
stations;  an  ability  largely  wanting  in  later 
years.  Their  necessary  expenses  are  small,  even 
if  they  are  married,  compared  with  what  they 
are  likely  to  be  afterwards.  They  have  the  elas 
ticity  of  spirit  and  the  enthusiasm  which  come 
from  youth  and  vigor.  Their  lack  of  experience 
is  less  likely  to  work  mischief  for  themseUes  or 
others  while  cultivating  such  fields  under  the 
supervision  of  mission  committees  and  superin¬ 
tendents  than  it  might  be  in  some  other  posi¬ 
tions  of  greater  prominence  and  heavier  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

It  is  further  obvious  that  such  a  year,  or 
series  of  years,  of  labor  in  mission  work  consti¬ 
tutes  a  splendid  preparation  for  a  successful 
ministry :  obvious  because  long  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  fact;  many  witnesses  standing 
ready  to  give  their  emphatic  testimony. 

Lastly  there  is  an  excess  of  applications  for 
settlement  in  the  older  and  larger  fields.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  the  question  is  seri¬ 
ously  discussed  whether  we  have  not  too  many 
ministers  already :  the  supply  being  apparently 
greater  than  the  demand. 

It  seems  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  under  such 
circumstances  as  these  to  direct  the  thoughts 
of  our  young  men  to  the  noble  privilege  and  the 
high  honor  of  preaching  Christ  to  the  destitute, 
and  suggesting  to  them  the  peculiar  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  their  volunteering  their  services  for  the 
more  rugged  fields  of  labor  where  there  are  hard¬ 
ships  to  be  borne  and  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
where  they  will  not  have  to  elbow  their  way  into 
a  situation  among  a  crowd  of  applicants,  but 
can  have  the  satisfaction  of  taking  up  work 
which  others  have  been  neglecting. 


It  is  not  that  young  probationers  have  diffi¬ 
culty  as  a  rule  in  finding  settlemeni.  They 
continue  to  be  in  large  demand.  But  if  influ¬ 
ences  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  seek 
those  fields  where  they  are  most  needed,  for 
which  they  are  beet  fitted,  and  where  they  can 
at  the  same  time,  secure  peculiar  advantages  for 
themselves,  such  influences  may  well  be  set  at 
work.  The  request  to  theolcgical  seminaries 
does  not  ignore  what  has  already  been  done  in 
these  institutions,  but  asks  them  so  “to  order 
the  course  of  instruction  and  the  general  life  of 
the  seminary  as  to  put  increased  emphasis,  if 
possible,  upon  the  dignity,  privilege,  and  pre¬ 
eminent  importance,  in  this  crisis  of  the  world’s 
history,  of  missionary  labor;  and  to  use  their 
influence  to  incline  the  young  men  under  their 
care,  without  distinction,  to  a  willingness  to  con¬ 
secrate  the  strength  and  zeal  of  their  early  man¬ 
hood  to  a  task  so  appropriate  to  men  in  their 
situation,  and  so  rich  with  promise  of  large 
results.  ” 

It  will  hereafter  be  the  special  duty  of  the 
Board  to  be  more  helpful,  if  possible,  in  bring¬ 
ing  candidates  for  the  ministry  into  correspond¬ 
ence  with  fields  where  their  services  are  sorely 
needed ;  and  the  hope  is  cherished  that  the  several 
Presbyteries  of  the  Church  may  be  awakened  to 
a  new  interest  in  this  matter,  and  take  pains  to 
look  after  the  prompt  settlement  of  the  young 
men  under  their  care  by  directing  them  to  places 
suffering  for  lack  of  just  such  zealous  and  intel¬ 
ligent  labor  as  they  are  fitted  to  bestow  upon 
them. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  predict  how  much  this 
modest  scheme  may  be  able  to  accomplish,  but 
it  seems  to  be  a  movement  in  a  right  direction^ 
Edward  B.  Hodge. 


BEING  CHRISTIANS  IN  VACATION. 

By  J.  R.  Miller.  D.D. 

Being  Christians  on  week  days  is  a  good  test 
of  religion  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Being 
Christians  during  vacation  is  the  testing  through 
which  a  great  many  people  are  passing  about 
this  time.  The  thirty  thousand  Christian  En- 
deavorers,  who  have  just  been  attending  the 
great  Convention  at  San  Francisco,  seem  to  have 
solved  the  problem  in  quite  a  successful  way. 
They  did  not  find  a  rose  strewn  path  as  they 
took  their  journey  Westward.  There  were  more 
than  the  usual  delays,  which  must  have  been 
vexatious.  Then  there  seems  to  have  been  diffi¬ 
culty  at  some  points  in  getting  enough  to  eat. 
These  young  pilgrims  must  have  thought  of  the 
journey  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness 
to  the  Canaan  whose  green  fields  lay  beyond  the 
flood.  The  modern  pilgrims,  however,  found 
DO  manna  on  the  ground  when  they  woke  up 
hungry.  However,  as  one  reads  the  reports,  the 
Endeavorers  seem  never  to  have  murmured — they 
have  showed  a  better  spirit  than  the  ancient  En- 
deavorers.  One  reads  of  prayer  meetings  on  the 
trains  when  they  were  moving,  and  at  the  rail¬ 
way  stations  when  they  were  waiting  for  right  of 
way.  The  young  people  were  as  happy — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  reports  -  as  if  they  had  been  at  home, 
attending  their  own  meetings. 

That  is,  they  seem  to  have  mastered  the  lesson 
of  how  to  keep  sweet  even  in  most  disagreeable 
and  uncomfortable  circumstances.  A  good  while 
ago,  St.  Paul  said  something  about  having 
learned  in  whatsoever  state  he  was  therein  to  be 
content.  It  has  always  been  a  comfort  to  me  to 
find  Paul  saying  be  bad  learned  this.  I  infer 
that  it  did  not  come  naturally  to  him  any  more 
than  it  does  to  the  rest  of  us,  but  that  he  had 
to  learn  it — no  doubt  through  many  discourag 
ing  failures.  For  it  happens  that  when  he  said 
this  he  was  getting  on  pretty  well  in  years. 
Probably,  therefore,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
he  was  not  always  contented  when  things  were 
not  entirely  comfortable.  There  is  encourage¬ 
ment  here  for  those  of  us  who  have  not  yet 
learned  Paul’s  lesson.  Some  day  we  may  get  it 


mastered.  One  thing,  however,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber — that  we  must  set  ourselves  the  task  of  learn¬ 
ing  it.  It  will  never  be  easy,  but  it  is  always 
possible.  It  will  not  come  naturally,  but  is 
among  the  things  which  must  be  conquered. 

This  is  one  of  the  lessons  we  should  practice 
well  in  our  vacations.  For  example,  in  travel¬ 
ing,  some  people  grumble  and  find  fault  with 
everything.  They  let  the  delays  vex  them. 
Every  time  the  train  stops  they  grumble  at 
“this  slow  road,”  and  tell  each  other  that  they 
will  never  come  on  it  again.  They  are  in  great 
distress  over  the  heat,  or  they  are  “out  of  all 
patience”  with  the  dust.  The  other  morning  as 
we  came  up  from  the  seashore  it  was  a  sick 
baby  that  cried  most  of  the  way,  that  tried  the 
sweetness  of  the  passengers.  Of  course,  the 
baby  could  not  help  it;  there  was  nothing  im¬ 
moral  in  its  crying.  It  was  interesting,  how¬ 
ever,  to  study  the  faces  of  the  people  in  the  car 
meanwhile.  Some  behaved  nobly.  One  good 
woman  went  to  the  tired  mother  and  helped  her 
with  the  baby.  Other  passengers  went  on  read¬ 
ing  their  morning  papers,  keeping  sweet  through 
all  the  hour  and  a  half.  But  there  were  those 
who  behaved  much  worse  than  the  baby.  They 
bad  not  learned  Paul’s  lesson.  One  querulous 
bachelor  said  he  did  not  see  why  women  with 
sick  babies  persisted  in  traveling.  ' 

Summer  travel  always  has  its  discomforts  and 
annoyances;  the  problem  is  to  be  a  Christian 
right  through  all  the  unpleasant  experiences. 
We  ought  to  grow  prodigiously  in  grace  in  an 
ordinary  summer — those  of  us  who  get  away 
from  home  six  weeks  or  two  months  and  are 
traveling  much  of  the  time,  for  summer  journey¬ 
ing  is  a  fine  means  of  grace,  although  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  in  the  Catechism.  Perhaps 
some  summer  boarding-houses  are  quite  as  good 
means  of  grace  as  crowded  railway  trains. 
We  get  a  chance  to  practice  patience,  to  learn  to 
be  thoughtful,  unselfish,  and  kind. 

One  of  the  temptations  during  vacation  travel  or 
boarding  days  is  to  selfishness.  Everybody  wants 
the  beet  seat.  Everybody  wants  to  be  served 
first.  There  is  a  splendid  opportunity,  there¬ 
fore,  to  practice  on  that  blessed  teaching  of 
Jesus  that  the  truest  Christian  will  take  the 
lowest,  and  least  desirable  seat,  in  honor  pre¬ 
ferring  the  other  people;  or  that  other  fine 
lesson,  that  the  Christian  who  is  really  first  is 
the  one  who  seeks  to  serve,  not  to  be  served. 
We  forget  sometimes,  or  we  seem  to  forget,  that 
these  heavenly  teachings  are  really  meant  to  be 
practiced  on  the  earth.  Those  who  are  knock¬ 
ing  about  these  days  may  find  their  vacation 
time  really  well  spent,  if  they  thoroughly  learn 
a  few  of  these  great  teachings  of  the  Master. 

In  still  another  way  vacation  time  may  be 
redeemed  from  loss  and  waste  by  good  Chris¬ 
tian  people  who  are  going  about  the  country. 
Emily  Dickinson  wrote: 

“  If  I  can  stop  one  heart  from  breaking. 

I  shall  not  live  in  vain; 

If  I  can  ease  one  head  the  aching. 

Or  soothe  one  pain. 

Or  help  one  fainting  robin 
Unto  his  nest  again, 

I  shall  not  live  in  vain." 

If  this  be  true,  even  in  a  short  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  time,  there  is  opportunity  to  redeem  a  life 
many  times  from  uselessness.  Many  good  peo¬ 
ple  wherever  they  tarry,  though  only  a  day  or 
two,  or  a  few  hours,  find  ways  of  helping  one  or 
more  fellow  pilgrims.  There  is  work  of  Christ 
waiting  to  be  done  everywhere,  and  we  need  not 
fail  in  any  place  to  be  a  blessing  to  somebody. 

What  is  needed  to  make  these  days  worth 
while  is  a  truly  sympathetic  heart,  a  sweet  spirit, 
the  joy  of  the  Lord  in  the  bosom,  and  a  large 
measure  of  the  love  that  seeketh  not  its  own. 

No  matter  how  much  we  need  rest,  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  six  or  eight  weeks  from  the 
“Father’s  business.”  Nor  need  we  lose  a  day. 
Our  best  rest-days  will  be  the  days  when  we 
are  fullest  of  Christ  and  are  pouring  out  most 
of  Hie  love  Jn  sweetness  of  spirit  and  in  gentle 
ministries.  We  shall  come  home  rested  the  most 
from  the  vacation  during  which  we  have  touched 
the  greatest  number  of  lives  with  some  new 
cheer  or  inspiration. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  AFRICA. 

WHAT  CAN  WK  DO  FOB  THB  D ABK  CONTINENT  t 

la  It  a  hopelaas  cas«?  Can  we  do  anything:?  If  so, 
what?  The  New  Experiment. 

1  do  not  like  to  discourage  any  attempt  to  do 
good,  and  so  it  is  with  great  hesitation  and 
diffidence  that  I  even  suggest  that  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  of  which  we  heard  so  much 
before  the  war,  has  been  a  partial  failure  !  Not  an 
entire  failure  !  Qod  forbid  !  Nor  would  I  imply 
any  such  thing.  But  perhaps  I  may  say  with¬ 
out  offence  that  it  has  hardly  accomplished  all 
that  was  expected  of  it  by  its  ardent  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  founders;  but  that  it  has  done  its  best 
service  in  keeping  the  eye  of  the  world — by 
which  I  mean  the  civilized  and  Christian  world 
— fixed  upon  poor,  dark,  forsaken  Africa ;  and 
that  it  has  been  the  forerunner  of  something 
larger,  acting  on  a  wider  scale,  and  more  fitted 
to  the  proportions  of  a  Continent. 

But  first  let  me  pay  my  tribute,  and  a  sincere 
and  honest  one,  to  the  old  Colonization  Soci¬ 
ety.  Few  of  us  realize  that  the  first  concep¬ 
tion  of  it  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  ! 
The  germ  out  of  which  it  grew  was  planted  be¬ 
fore  the  War  of  the  Revolution  !  As  long  ago  as 
1773  good  old  Samuel  Hopkins,  then  a  plain 
Puritan  minister  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was 
troubled  by  what  he  saw  passing  before  his  eyes. 
Newport  was  in  those  days  a  much  more  impor-- 
tant  seaport  than  it  is  now,  and  one  of  its  chief 
imports  was  African  slaves  !  Many  of  the  smart 
“clippers,”  that  sailed  out  of  that  enterprising 
town,  were  bound  to  the  coast  of  Africa  loaded 
with  Jamaica  rum,  to  be  exchanged  for  slaves. 

A  well  rigged  schooner  could  carry  in  her  hold 
hogsheads  enough  to  purchase— of  different  ages, 
big  and  little — five  hundred  human  beings,  who 
were  in  a  few  weeks  transported  across  the  sea. 
Nor  did  this  commerce  in  fiesh  and  blood  dis¬ 
turb  the  consciences  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans,  who  indeed  saw  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  the  removal  of  benighted  heathen  from 
African  darkness  to  a  land  where,  if  they  did 
not  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty,  they  might  at 
least  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  ! 

But  this  reasoning  did  not  satisfy  good  old 
Dr.  Hopkins,  who  mourned  over  this  inhuman 
traffic,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  national  crime, 
and  his  white  head  was  full  of  schemes  t  send 
back  some  of  these  importations  (enlightened 
indeed  and  converted)  to  the  African  shores. 
But  he  died  without  the  sight,  and  it  was  left 
to  another  generation  to  carry  out  his  dream. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  this  century  was  begun, 
that  a  few  philanthropic  men  entered  into  a  holy 
alliance  to  return  the  sons  of  A  fricans  as  colonists 
and  missionaries  to  the  land  from  which  their 
fathers  came.  Thus  was  bom  the  Ck)lonization 
Society,  with  Bushrod  Washington,  the  nephew 
of  the  Father  of  hie  Country,  as  its  first  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  be  followed  by  the  still  greater  name  of 
Henry  Clay.  From  the  beginning  it  sent  out  a 
ship  every  year,  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  emanci¬ 
pated  slaves,  as  freemen  of  the  Lord,  to  be  the 
founders  of  an  African  Republic,  which  should 
be  in  the  Old  World  patterned  after  that  which 
our  country  had  been  in  the  New. 

If  the  venture  was  not  altogether  success¬ 
ful,  the  projectors  are  not  to  blame,  for  it  was  a 
problem  that  could  be  settled  only  by  experiment. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  these  emigrants  did 
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not  take  to  the  exchange  of  countries  and  conti¬ 
nents.  A  fter  two  or  three  generations  in  America 
they  were  no  longer  pure  Africans.  Even  if  they 
were  so  in  blood,  they  were  changed  by  climate  and 
by  associations,  so  that  they  were  half  Americans. 
And  while  they  were  in  their  physical  constitu¬ 
tions  more  able  to  bear  the  climate  of  Africa 
than  the  whites,  yet  they  were  like  children  of 
another  race,  better  fitted  for  the  land  of  their 
adoption  than  for  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

But  if  the  little  colony  of  Liberia  could  make 
but  a  feeble  impression  upon  Africa,  it  has  at 
least  the  honor  of  having  led  the  way,  which  is 
now  being  followed,  not  merely  by  missionary 
efforts,  but  by  great  commercial  enterprises  or¬ 
ganized  and  sustained  by  powerful  governments. 
Up  to  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  Af¬ 
rica  was  the  Dark  Continent  indeed,  not  merely 
from  its  moral  degradation,  but  because  it  was 
almost  unknown,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it 
was  impenetrable  by  European  explorers.  It  was 
girdled  by  malarious  swamps,  so  deadly  that  a 
white  man  hardly  dared  to  set  his  foot  upon  its 
shores;  while  its  mid-continent  was  crossed  by 
the  Equator,  where  the  sun  poured  down  his  verti¬ 
cal  rays  in  such  fiery  heat  as  almost  made  the  land 
smoke  as  with  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  with¬ 
ered  up  and  destroyed  the  life  of  Europeans. 

But  modem  science  has  cut  through  all  these 
barriers.  The  steam  power  has  conquered  the 
seas  and  the  oceans,  and  is  now  preparing  to  con¬ 
quer  the  land.  Already  great  English  and  French 
steamers  sail  up  and  down  the  Eastern  and 
Western  coasts,  touching  at  a  hundred  points. 
And  hard  after  them  comes  the  second  advance 
upon  Africa.  The  same  scientific  skill  that  puts 
steamers  on  the  ocean,  puts  railways  on  the  land, 
which  annihilate  the  deadly  swamps  along  the 
coast  by  the  swiftness  with  which  they  fiy  over 
them,  to  the  highlands  of  the  interior.  Thus 
the  old  Dark  Continent  is  being  encompassed 
on  every  side,  and  pierced  and  penetrated  by  the 
invading  infiuences  of  modern  civilization — a 


power  such  as  she  never  felt  in  the  darkness  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years. 

One  has  but  to  look  on  a  large  map  of  Africa 
to  see  what  lines  are  projected,  and  what  is  al¬ 
ready  done.  Railroads  are  in  operation,  not  only 
along  the  Mediterranean  in  the  North, and  upward 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  South,  but  up 
the  Congo  on  the  Western  coast,  and  on  the  East 
from  Mombaza  opposite  Zanzibar,  across  the 
swamps  to  the  highlands  around  the  lakes.  In 
a  few  years  these  lakes  will  all  be  connected, 
not  merely  by  passes  through  the  jungle,  but  by 
broad  highways  and  railways,  so  that  there  will 
be  opened  to  European  settlers  a  vast  territory 
spreading  over  tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles. 

Nor  are  these  regions  unfitted  for  the  habitation 
of  white  men.  It  is  found  that  while  portions  of 
Africa  are  deadly  to  Europeans,  it  is  chiefiy  in  the 
Equatorial  regions,  or  along  the  malarious  coast 
But  go  far  to  the  North  or  the  South  the  condition 
is  changed.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  as  healthy 
as  Cape  Cod.  And  so  with  many  parts  of  the 
Barbary  Coast  At  Tangier  in  Morocco  I  found 
Americans  who  preferred  it  to  any  place  along 
the  Riviera  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  not  in  winter  only,  but  as  “the  perfect 
climate”  in  summer  ! 

Nor  are  such  points  confined  to  the  coast,  but 
in  the  interior,  after  one  has  passed  the  belt  of 
swamps,  there  are  breezy  uplands  where  the 
cool  winds  blow.  This  has  suggested  to  some 
recent  explorers  and  missionaries  that  the  true 
way  to  reach  the  heart  of  Africa,  is  not  to  linger 
on  the  deadly  coast,  but  to  strike  at  once  for  ^e 
Highlands,  where  Europeans  can  live  as  well  as 
in  Old  England  or  New  England. 

Of  course,  the  more  an  European  and  civ¬ 
ilized  population  comes  in,  the  more  the  old 
rule  of  slave  hunters  is  driven  out.  Thus 
year  by  year,  and  little  by  little,  will  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  be  crowded  into  closer  quar¬ 
ters,  till  some  time  in  the  next  century — in  its 
first  quarter,  we  hope — slavery  and  the  slave 
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trade  may  be  utterly  abolished,  and  Africa  will 
be  the  Dark  Ck>ntinent  no  more  I 

But  meanwhile  what  can  be  done  for  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  Christianity  ?  There  are  mission 
stations  in  many  parts  of  the  continent;  but 
twinkling  lights,  it  is  true,  but  lights  that  are 
real,  though  faint,  forerunners  of  the  coming  day. 

As  a  policy  not  opposed  to  this,  but  helping 
it,  though  it  be  in  ever  so  remote  and  bumble  a 
way,  some  who  have  had  experience,  think  that 
much  can  be  done  by  planting  here  and  there  a 
little  gettlement,  which  shall  he  a  place  of  ref- 
Mffc  from,  the  slave  hunters,  where  the  poor 
Africans  can  have  the  advantages  of  knowledge 
and  religion. 

This  is  the  plan  proposed  by  a  brave  missionary 
who  sails  for  Africa  to  day,  with  half  a  dozen  of 
like  spirit, among  whom  are  two  women.  Mr.  Heli 
Chatelain,  though  a  foreigner  by  birth,  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  may  be  considered  as  an  American 
by  adoption,  since  he  has  spent  several  years  in 
this  country,  and  taken  his  lesson  from  experience 
under  an  American  leader.  Though  thirty  seven 
years  old,  and  of  such  slender  constitution  that 
he  is  really  little  more  than  a  cripple,  he  has 
spent  many  years  in  Africa.  He  was  little  more 
than  a  boy  when  he  read  about  it  till  his  heart 
was  so  tired  by  the  story  of  all  the  horrors  and 
crimes  by  which  it  was  cursed,  that  he  longed 
to  give  his  life  to  this  suffering  race.  But  how 
to  reach  them  he  knew  not,  till  he  read  of  Bishop 
Taylor,  which  brought  him  to  America,  to  enlist 
under  that  heroic  missionary,  whom  he  followed 
to  A  frica,  so  that  when  he  speaks  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  it  is  not  as  a  sentimental  theorist, 
but  as  one  who  reports  what  his  own  eyes  have 
seen  and  hie  own  ears  heard. 

To  show  where  he  proposes  to  go,  and  what  he 
proposes  to  do,  the  little  outline  map  may  be 
sufficient.  Here  the  reader  may  see  how  Africa 
is  divided  up  between  the  European  Powers. 
Clearly  they  have  all  gone  in  for  business.  If  they 
have  not  “gobbled  up”  the  whole  Continent, 
they  have  seized  its  richest  parts  from  theMedi 
terranean  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Not  that 
they  have  seized  them  outright,  for  that  might 
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involve  some  degree  of  responsibility,  but  they 
have  taken  them  in  a  fatherly  way  within  their 
“spheres  of  influence,”  so  that  each  European 
power  has  his  share  of  the  spoil. 

The  only  exception  to  this  is  Morocco,  which 
is  a  kingdom  by  itself.  Not  that  it  would  not  be 
seized  to  morrow,  if  it  were  not  by  reason  of  its 
position  of  priceless  value  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  that  there  are  three  hungry  wolves  ready  to 
snap  at  each  other  if  one  should  presume  to  take 
it  Spain  thinks  she  has  the  beet  claim,  because 
it  lies  within  sight  of  her  shores,  and,  as  an 
Irishman  might  say,  “It  would  be  quite  con- 
vanient”  to  have  it  annexed.  “But  No  I”  says 
England.  “Do  I  not  already  hold  Gibraltar  f 
1  cannot  allow  any  other  power  to  hold  the  other 


side  of  the  straits” — while  France  would  settle 
the  difficulty  by  annexing  it  to  Algeria,  and 
thus  round  out  the  great  “African  Empire,” 
whiiih  is  one  of  her  dreams  to  offset  the  Indian 
Empire  of  Great  Britain  1  But  France  has 
already  an  Empire  in  Algiers  and  Tunis  alone, 
while  England  holds  the  priceless  trMsure  of 
Elgypt  and  the  waters  of  the  Nile  that  lead  into 
the  heart  of  Africa.  On  the  Western  coast 
France  has  a  country  large  enough  for  an  empire 
in  Senegambia  and  on  the  Niger.  On  the  Upper 
Congo  and  around  the  lakes,  England  has  a 
country  as  large  as  Great  Britain ;  while  in  the 
heart  of  the  Continent  are  the  gold  mines  and 
the  diamond  mines,  that  attract  the  avarice  of 
jealous  European  States ;  and  last  and  least  of 
all  is  a  strip  of  land  on  the  coast  that  belongs 
to  Portugal,  a  legacy  from  the  days  of  Vasco  da 
Gama. 

In  leaving  America  the  first  voyage  of  the  little 
company  will  be  to  Lisbon,  to  get  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Portuguese  Government  to  enter  their 
territory,  to  which  they  expect  no  opposition, 
as  the  authorities  have  always  been  very  friendly 
to  Mr.  Chatelain.  From  Lisbon  they  will  take 
a  steamer  to  Benguela  on  the  Western  coast  of 
Africa,  where,  once  landed,  he  is  at  home. 
He  has  been  here  before.  He  knows  the  country 
and  the  people  and  he  will  not  be  looked  upon 
as  a  stranger,  but  be  welcomed  as  a  friend. 
He  will  not  stop  long  even  to  accept  the  kind 
Portuguese  hospitality,  but  gathering  a  suffi 
cient  number  of  bearers  to  carry  the  food  and 
necessary  implements  of  the  little  party,  they 
will  set  out  for  the  interior.  There  is  no  broad 
road ;  no  ancient  monarch  has  cut  down  the  hills 
and  raised  up  the  valleys,  to  cast  up  a  highway 
for  a  royal  chariot  to  pass  over !  There  is  nothing 
better  than  an  Indian  trail  through  “the  forest 
primeval.”  And  yet  this  is  one  of  the  great 
caravan  routes  of  Africa,  which  has  been  trod¬ 
den  by  the  feet  of  generations.  It  is  a  narrow 
patlir throughr^which  indeed  a  whole  African 
army  might  pass,  but  only  in  single  file.  Thus 
they  will  be  able  to  travel  on  foot  ten  or  a  dozen 
miles  a  day,  and  then  he  down  to  sleep  in  the 
awful  silence  and  gloom.  Probably,  with  the 
incidents  of  the  weather,  they  will  be  six  weeks, 
or  two  months,  in  reaching  their  point  of  desti¬ 
nation,  where,  choosing  some  opening  among  the 
trees,  they  will  make  their  camping  ground,  and 
set  up  their  Ebenezer,  to  witness  that  hitherto 
the  Lord  has  helped  them. 

Of  course,  they  will  be  cut  off  from  the  world. 
But  their  presence  will  not  be  long  unknown,  for 
sometimes  intelligence  spreads  fast  even  “in  the 
depths  of  the  forest’s  gloom.”  As  our  own  In¬ 
dian  runners  can  make  a  long  journey  in  a 
day,  so  it  may  be  with  the  African  runners  (as 
every  visitor  to  Cairo  may  see  by  the  swiftness 
of  the  syces,  which  ran  before  Pharoah’s  chariot, 
and  will  run  before  yours  and  mine  if  well  paid 
for  it,)  and  they  may  bring  news,  or  rumors 
from  the  outside  world.  But  with  all  that  there 
will  be  times  of  awful  silence,  save  when  the 
wild  beasts  come  creeping  around  the  tents,  and 
the  stillness  of  midnight  is  broken  by  the  roar 
of  the  lions  on  the  mountains.  But  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  little  settlement  will  be 
a  place  of  refuge  for  natives  fleeing  from  the 
slave  hunters,  who  will  find  here  protection 
morally  as  well  as  personally,  since  from  this 
Christian  village  will  be  excluded  the  five  curses 
of  Africa — polygamy,  slavery,  witchcraft,  rum 
and  bad  white  men  !  With  such  a  population 
growing  day  by  day,  the  missionaries  will  find 
their  hands  full  in  doing  good,  which  is  the 
best  cure  for  loneliness.  And  when  after  a 
day’s  hard  work  the  little  company  gather  be¬ 
fore  their  doer  in  the  evening,  and  look  up  to 
the  clear  African  sky,  they  will  see  the  stars  of 
heaven  shining  above  them,  and  feel  that  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  as  in  their  American  homes, 
they  are  not  alone,  for  God  is  there ! 

H.  M.  F. 


THE  CBUSAHEKS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  QOAW. 

To  the  number  of  near  twenty  thousand  the 
representatives  of  Eastern  churches  have  crossed 
the  continent  for  a  conference  in  San  Francisco. 
An  equal  number,  we  read,  met  them  from  th 
States  beyond  the  Sierras.  This  great  host  is 
distinctly  Christian  in  its  purpose  and  its  name; 
and  Dr.  Hemphill  in  hie  welcome,  aptly  styled 
it  the  crusade  of  modern  times.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  suggestive  in  the  name  which  leads  to 
thought  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  great  movement 
and  its  probable  outcome  or  result  To  the  sober 
onlooker,  in  sympathy  with  the  young  people  oi 
our  churches,  these  two  questions  offer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  answered :  What  does  the  uprising  of 
the  young  people  mean  ?  What  changes  in 
Christian  life  and  service  does  it  promise  to 
effect  ? 

Here  is  a  bpectacle  calculated  to  impress  the 
nation  ;  to  draw  the  whole  world’s  eye.  It  is  as 
the  young  folks  tell  us,  “  the  biggest  thing  of 
the  time;”  and  so  far  as  numbers  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  go,  probably  they  are  not  far  from  the  fact. 
This  annual  convention  is  the  event  of  the  year 
for  thosn  who  plan  and  participate  in  it.  It  has 
been  talked  about  in  every  church  and  most 
Christian  homes ;  it  has  penetrated  all  classes 
and  appealed  to  many  that  have  no  special  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  or  holy  zeal.  The  work  of 
the  year  has  looked  toward  the  convention ;  the 
savings  of  many  months  have  been  devoted  to 
this  excursion.  It  is  probable  that  the  original 
crusader  set  out  for  Palestine  with  even  less 
preparation  in  many  cases,  and  with  not  so 
definite  a  notion  of  what  he  was  going  for,  or 
what  he  should  find  at  the  end  or  how  he  should 
fare  on  the  way.  The  intelligence  and  emotion 
of  the  modern  Endeavorer  are  as  thoroughly 
alert  and  as  truly  characteristic  of  him  as  were 
those  of  the  old  crusaders.  They  lift  the  flag  of 
their  organization  and  follow  it  with  a  rush  and 
abandon  which  are  infectious  and  absorbing. 
They  visit  new  scenes,  cross  rivers  and  scale  the 
heights  of  mountain  barriers  between  sections 
and  States,  making  new  paths  of  prioress  and 
sometimes  baptizing  them  with  new  names. 
They  make  their  own  common  name  a  pass-word 
wherever  they  go,  and,  for  the  time  at  least,  fuse 
all  local  distinctions,  all  personal  peculiarities, 
in  the  one  cause  and  one  fellowship.  Yes,  the 
convention  is  a  crusade ;  its  members  wear  the 
cross ;  and  are  all  followers  of  the  great  Master 
and  Saviour. 

The  meaning  of  this  modern  crusade  is  there¬ 
fore  easier  to  name  than  its  result  It  is  some¬ 
thing  for  even  a  Christian  to  have  “had  a  good 
time;”  it  is  much  to  many  a  tired  worker  in 
a  small  town  to  get  out  into  the  restful  change 
of  new  associates,  new  experiences,  new  meth¬ 
ods,  new  outlook.  A  vacation  trip  with  a  con¬ 
vention  at  the  end  as  its  object  has  some  aids 
and  some  safeguards  that  are  to  be  desired ;  and 
no  doubt  many  of  the  excursionists  are  enriched 
to  a  degree  that  amply  pays  for  all  the  cost, 
though  that  cost  is  not  small,  if  we  consider 
the  time  spent  in  preparation,  and  in  getting  to 
the  place  of  reunion,  and  then  repeating  the 
same  long  distance  in  the  return.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  slight  drawbacks  quite  foreign 
to  the  aim  of  the  meeting.  The  drain  on  the 
spiritual  life  of  a  young  person  by  an  excited 
state  of  feeling  continued  for  days  is  always  a 
severe  strain,  and  sometimes  takes  weeks  to  get 
over.  All  these  things  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  we  sum  up  the  general  result 

The  expense  account  also  has  to  be  audited ; 
“after  the  play  comes  the  pay,”  and  it  is  not 
always  an  agreeable  task. 

Let  no  young  brother  or  sister  look  upon  this 
as  a  criticism,  for  we  believe  in  Christian  En- 
deavorers,  nor  will  we  sit  down  and  strike  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  their  gaining  and  their  losing; 
that  they  will  do  for  tiiemselves. 

We  wish  not  to  belittle  such  a  mighty  gather¬ 
ing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  On  the  other  hand 
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we  would  make  the  most  of  it,  and  have  all  our 
young  people  get  from  it  new  strength  and 
power,  great  results  which  may  not  always  be 
realized.  A  convention  is  not  a  source  of  power ; 
it  is  not  a  spring  or  fountain ;  it  is  not  even  a 
permanent  reservoir;  it  is  rather  a  temporary 
pool,  with  overflows  that  are  more  or  lees  uncer¬ 
tain  and  speedily  intermittent.  Tou  must  use 
the  convention  as  the  little  lakes  made  by  a 
shower.  The  Crusaders  review  is  for  the  moment 
exhilarating;  but  you  remember  bow  the  Sara¬ 
cens  caught  them  the  next  day  in  the  narrow  pass 
and  broke  them  sadly.  For  the  actual  pinch 
of  service  the  private  drill  is  worth  more 
than  the  grand  review,  which  by  itself  some 
might  think  to  minister  to  pride  rather  than  to 
growth  in  grace.  It  will  be  a  woful  mistake  to 
depend  on  a  convention  for  daily  supplies.  The 
world  is  not  converted,  nor  society  saved  by 
conventions.  These  great  meetings  have  their 
place;  but  they  have  their  limitations.  They 
must  not  be  estimated  mainly  by  their  size. 
Some  who  are  hearty  supporters  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  movement,  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
annual  conventions  as  some  of  our  stalwart  Pres¬ 
byterians  doubt  the  wisdom  of  annual  General 
Assemblies.  But  this  we  do  not  care  to  enter 
into  now.  The  main  thing  is  to  remind  our 
young  crusaders,  that  they  do  not  meet  merely 
to  march  in  parades  and  sing  songs,  but  that 
they  are  being  trained  for  hard  service,  in  order 
to  enlist  as  the  Young  Guard  in  the  army  of 
their  Divine  Master. 

We  do  not  assume  to  criticize  these  great 
gatherings,  which  we  are  sure  would  have 
stirred  our  blood  could  we  have  looked  upon 
them  at  San  Francisco.  Our  only  caution  is 
that  they  should  be  regarded  as  a  means  rather 
than  an  end ;  and  that  in  wakening  the  interest 
and  firing  the  zeal  of  the  coming  generation,  the 
object  is  not  that  the  young  may  enjoy  the  fervor 
of  spiritual  excitement,  but  that  they  shall  get 
a  new  impulse  in  the  Christian  life,  which  shall 
give  them  increased  spiritual  power  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  our  country  and  the  world. 


When  a  man  undertakes  a  daring  experiment, 
the  outside  world  looks  on  with  bated  breath  to 
see  the  result.  If  he  fails,  they  cry  out  with 
one  voice.  “We  told  you  so,”  whereas  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeds.  they  have  to  acknowledge,  not  only  great 
resources  in  the  possession  of  means,  but  a  genius 
in  the  use  of  them,  for  there  is  genius  in  busi¬ 
ness,  in  the  management  of  great  affairs,  as 
there  is  at  the  bar  or  in  the  senate.  Some  of 
the  men  of  the  most  marked  intellectual  ability 
in  this  country  are  those  who  have  charge  of 
great  business  interests,  in  which  are  employed 
thousands  of  workmen.  Here  are  men  enough 
to  form  an  army,  and  the  “commander”  has  to 
keep  his  eye  on  the  whole,  or  he  would  soon 
have  to  acknowledge  a  defeat.  The  most  notable 
success  of  this  kind  we  know  is  that  of  Mr. 
John  Wanamaker  in  coming  to  New  York.  Of 
course  everybody  has  known  him  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  as  the  successful  merchant  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  But  some  of  our  New  York  merchants 
said,  “Philadelphia  is  a  slow  place  any  how. 
They  are  all  Quakers  who  wear  broad-brimmed 
hate,  and  walk  very  slowly.  Let  him  come  to 
New  York,  and  he  would  find  his  level  !”  Well, 
that  is  just  what  he  has  done,  and  he  has  “found 
his  level,”  and  it  proves  to  be  a  very  high  one, 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  his  great  predecessor, 
the  late  Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  at  his  death  the 
greatest  merchant  in  this  country. 


Michael  Nadi,  the  Italian  evangelist,  and  a 
converted  Roman  Catholic,  who  for  thirteen 
years  has  been  laboring  among  his  own  country¬ 
men  in  different  parte  of  the  United  States,  will 
speak  of  his  experiences  on  Wednesday  evening^ 
the  21st  inst,  in  the  Madison  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Madison  avenue  and  Fifty-third 
street. 


SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES  IN  THE 
PACIFIC. 

While  the  eyes  of  our  country  are  turned 
towards  the  Sandwich  Islands,  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  see  that  the  interests  of  schools  and 
churches  are  not  forgotten.  Hawaii  has  its 
“Evangelical  Association,”  which  had  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  on  the  first  of  June,  with  cheering 
reports  from  both.  There  is  also  a  Theological 
Institute,  which  has  its  annual  examination. 
Fifteen  students  had  been  in  attendance  during 
thejyear,  three  of  them  young  Chinese,  who  hope 
to  preach  to  their  countrymen.  The  class  were 
examined  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Parker  in  preparation 
of  sermons  and  pastoral  work ;  by  Rev.  O.  H. 
Gulick  in  Old  Testament  study;  by  Rev.  John 
Leadingham  in  English  Bible  study  and  in 
Psychology,  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde  in  Bible 
geography  and  chronology  and  in  Biblical 
theology.  The  increasing  use  of  English  was  a 
noticeable  feature. 

Oahu  College,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  Islands,  graduated 
a  class  of  thirteen,  including  three  young  ladies. 
The  mixture  of  races  was  apparent  even  here,  for 
four  were  grandchildren  of  missionaries  and  two 
others  American  born ;  two  were  Chinese,  one 
Hawaiian,  and  two  others  partly  of  the  native 
race.*  The  speaking  averaged  well,  the  Hawaiians 
bcing'superior  for  ready  utterance  and  freedom 
of  carriage. 

The  Honolulu  High  School,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  Prof.  M.  M.  Scott,  held  its  exercises 
earlier  in  the  same  week,  and  is  a  close  second, 
it  would  seem,  to  the  College  in  its  clafis  work. 
Of’the  parts,  “The  Friend”  says:  “Miss  King 
gave  an  animated  description  of  scenes  attending 
an  arrival  at  Honolulu  in  1818.”  It  was  in  the 
following  year,  1819,  that  the  first  party  of 
American  missionaries  set  sail  for  these  mid- 
islands  of  the  then  very  far  Pacific. 

Rev.  D.  P.  Birnie  spoke  for  the  strong  Central 
Union  Church  of  Honolulu,  and  Mr.  J,  S. 
Emerson  brought  its  greetings,  “rejoicing  in 
the  new  hopefulness,  new  purposes  and  new 
activities  now  pervading  the  Hawaiian  element 
of  the  nation.”  Another  side  light,  indicating 
the  Association’s  breadth  of  sympathy  was  that 
Rev.  O.  H.  Gulick  and  Rev.  J.  Oyabe  of  Paia, 
spoke  for  the  Japanese,  deprecating  any  doubt 
of  fraternal  loyalty.  marked  bad  been  the 

triumphs  of  Christian  love  among  the  Japanese 
in  Hawaii,  that  the  bond  of  union  in  Christ  is 
stronger  than  any  divisive  political  tendencies. 
Rev.  Kong  Tet  Ying  of  Kohala  Chinese  Church, 
spoke  animatedly  for  hie  band  of  workers,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Damon  interpreting  into  English,  and 
Rev.  O.  P.  Emerson  again  into  Hawaiian.  The 
Chinese  work  is  steadily  and  strongly  advanc 
ing.  For  the  first  time  the  Chinese  workers 
have  attended  this  annual  meeting  of  the 
churches.  Mr.  Damon  spoke  of  a  dozen  young 
people  received  into  the  church  by  Dr.  Hyde, 
several  of  whom  he  had  baptized  in  infancy. 
He  invited  the  Association  to  visit  the  large  and 
flourishing  Mills  Institute  for  Chinese  youth.” 

First  and  last  a  million  dollars  have  been  spent 
by  the  American  Board  in  missionary  work  and 
institutions  on  those  beautiful  shores.  Five 
hundred  dollars  were  raised  to  repair  the  old 
stone  church  at  Kailna,  built  in  1836,  which 
occupies  the  site  where  the  first  Christian  ser¬ 
mon  vras  preached  in  Hawaii  in  the  year  1820. 

DEATH  OF  DR.  B.  H.  FULTON. 

The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Fulton,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
the  Northminster  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  died  Monday  morning.  Dr.  Fulton  has 
been  ill  since  February.  He  was  thought  to  be 
progressing  favorably  until  last  Saturday,  and 
arrangements  were  completed  for  his  d^arture 
next  Wednesday  for  Colorado  Springs.  On  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  however,  he  grew  much  worse  and 
the  end  came  swiftly. 

Dr.  Fulton  was  one  of  our  best  preachers  and 
pastors,  a  man  of  noble  spirit,  of  fine  culture,  of 
rich  endowments.  J.  R.  M. 


DEATH  OF  BEY.  8.  B.  HALLIDAY,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Halliday  died  on  July 
9th,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Phineas  P.  Stanton, 
his  niece,  in  Orange,  New  Jersey.  He  was  bom 
in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  in  June,  1812,  and 
had  just  entered  upon  hie  86th  year.  He  knew 
what  farm  work  was  in  early  life,  but  came  to 
this  city  in  1825  along  with  hie  parents.  Here 
be  attended  school  and  engaged  in  business.  In 
due  time  be  became  something  of  a  leader  among 
the  young  men  who  gathered  around  the  fervent 
Dr.  H.  G.  Ludlow  of  the  Spring  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

Dr.  Ludlow’s  ten  years’  pastorate  there  has 
been^described  as  a  “constant  revival,”  during 
which  the  roll  of  the  church  grew  from  fifty  to 
650  members!  Five  A.M.  prayer-meetings  flour¬ 
ished  in  that  church,  as  did  its  Bible  classes 
and  Sunday-school  work — it  was  the  second  in 
the  whole  city  to  maintain  an  infant  class — 
about  May,  1828,  according  to  the  present  pas¬ 
tor,  Dr.  Halsey.  In  its  illustrious  line  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  Superintendents,  Mr.  Halliday’s  name 
stands  third,  and  he  also  did  early  service  in  the 
work  of  visitation  and  tract  distribution. 

His  eyes  failing  him  when  he  had  entered 
upon  a  course  of  study  for  the  ministry,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer  of  Moses  Allen,  a  well  known 
banker  and  philanthropist  of  the  time,  and  pros¬ 
ecuted  missionary  work  for  a  number  of  years. 
Later  he  was  engaged  among  seamen  and  the 
poor, 'under  the  auspices  of  the  Female  Guardian 
Society,  and  still  later  the  Young  Men’s  Tract 
Mission  and  Bible  Society  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  secured  his  coveted  services. 

His  health  giving  quite  away  under  the  con¬ 
stant  strain,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  line 
of  work.  Some  years  later,  however,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  and  became  the  financial 
agent  for  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 
and  subsequently  superintendent  of  the  society, 
his  work  there  covering  a  period  of  ten  years. 
While  still  engaged  in  this  work  he  was  ordained 
and  became  for  a  time  the  pastor  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  of  Lodi,  New  Jersey.  His  full 
services  were,  however, desired  by  the  Rev. Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  he  became  his  pastoral  helper 
in  Plymouth  Church,  where  he  remained  until 
Mr.  Beecher’s  death.  He  severed  his  connection 
with  Plymouth  Church  shortly  after  Dr.  Abbott 
began  his  labors  there  and  at  once  organized 
the  Beecher  Memorial  Church  on  Herkimer 
street,  near  Rochester  avenue.  Mr.  Halliday 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brooklyn 
Home  for  Consumptives. 

During  all  his  long  and  intensely  active  life, 
this  able  and  greatly  beloved  man  seemed  to 
retain  the  spirit  and  zeal  caught  under  the  min¬ 
istrations  of  Dr.  Ludlow.  He  was  obliged  to 
give  up  all  work  some  time  since,  his  many  years 
pressing  heavily  upon  him. '  Thus  benignantly 
has  closed  a  life  of  very  great  influence  for  good. 
He  leaves  a  son  and  two  daughters,  four  grand¬ 
children  and  seven  great-grandchildren. 

WANTED  :  A  MEDICAL  MISSIONARY. 

He  is  wanted  by  our  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  at  the  MacLean  Memorial  Station,  in 
Lolodorf,  West  Africa,  in  the  Gaboon  and 
Corisco  Mission.  In  addition  to  the  usual  qual¬ 
ifications  of  piety,  missionary  spirit  and  profes¬ 
sional  skill,  it  is  important  that  he  be  able  to 
speak  the  German  language,  as  Lolodorf  is 
within  German  territory.  It  is  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  local  eovernment  in  a  district  in  the 
interior  some  ninety  miles  east  of  Batanga  at 
the  coast. 

The  opening  of  this  Station  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  gift  of  special  funds  by  a  benev¬ 
olent  lady  in  Scotland  who  is  especially  anxious 
that  missionary  work  should  be  begun  and  car¬ 
ried  on  in  behalf  of  the  Dwarfs  near  our  Mission 
Stations.  It  is  expected  that  the  missionaries 
at  the  new  station  will  give  special  attention  to 
this  depressed  class  in  connection  with  the  main 
work  ut  the  Station. 

Any  one  feeling  himself  competent  and  called 
to  this  work  will  please  address  a  note  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Gillespie,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


July  15,  1897. 
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HOIV  PRAIER  BRINGS  THE  SOUL  TO  GOD. 

By  the  late  Henry  T.  Cheever,  D.D. 

[The  following  was  written  three  years  ago  by  an 
old  contributor  to  The  Evangelist  who  has  since 
joined  the  heavenly  company— a  fact  that  will  give 
increased  interest  to  this  outpouring  of  his  desire  for 
that  peace  and  rest  into  which  be  has  now  entered.] 

“  Why  therefore  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong. 

Or  others,  that  we  are  not  always  strong  f 
That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care  ? 

That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be  7 
Anxious  or  troubled,  since  with  ns  is  prayer. 

And  joy  and  strength  and  courage  are  with  Thee  ?” 
These  lines  are  from  the  sonnet  on  prayer,  so 
truly  expressive  of  Christian  experience,  by 
Richard  Chenevix  Trench.  It  begins  with  the 
triplet, 

“  Lord,  what  a  change  within  ns  one  short  hour 
Si>ent  in  Thy  presence  can  suffice  to  make  1 
What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take  !*’ 

The  sentiments  and  spirit  of  that  sonnet  must 
have  often  thrilled  and  uplifted  despondent  souls 
that  have  repeated  it  with  hope  and  enthusiasm. 
And  they  are  quoted  here  as  a  basis  for  certain 
thoughts  for  the  times,  which  should  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  our  household  religious  journals,  as 
they  are  matter  of  devout  consideration  and  tes¬ 
timony  in  the  warm  prayer- meetings  of  many  of 
God’s  people  at  the  present  time. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago,  in  a  careful  review  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Madame  Guyon,  the 
present  writer  was  led  to  ask,  “Is  it  venture¬ 
some  to  predict  that  in  the  church  of  the  future 
the  sacred  madness  of  inspired  preachers  like 
Paul,  and  of  holy  women  like  Madame  Guyon, 
under  the  endowment  of  power  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  will  be  the  common  normal  type  of  Chris¬ 
tian  experience?’’  In  the  age  to  come  of  holi¬ 
ness  by  faith,  the  high-water  mark  of  present 
sanctification,  hitherto  reached  only  by  the  se¬ 
lect  few,  and  at  wide  intervals,  may  prove  by 
the  grace  of  Christ,  to  be  the  common  level  for 
multitudes  without  number  of  heaven’s  elect. 
The  upward  gravitation  of  grace  will  be  stronger 
than  the  downward  drawing  of  depravity,  and 
saintly  men  and  women  will  be  everywhere  ris¬ 
ing,  as  by  a  law  of  Christian  evolution,  from 
the  death  of  sin  into  the  life  of  holiness,  through 
the  uplifting  power  of  faith.  The  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  will  then  be  no  vanish¬ 
ing  dream  of  a  future  heaven,  but  the  present 
realized  possession  of  a  victorious  holy  life  on 
earth,  through  faith  in  the  Crucified.  And  then 
the  melancholy  wail  of  Wordsworth, 

’TIs  the  moat  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 

Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain,” 

will  give  place  to  the  Apostle’s  exultant  paean, 

“Thanks  be  to  God,  which  glveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

That  blessed  victory  will  belong  not  to  a  choice 
few  merely  of  the  Church  Militant,  but  to  the 
rank  and  tile  of  the  sacramental  host  of  God’s 
elect,  that  here  on  earth  have  washed  their  robes 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
The  almost  forgotten  shout  of  Wesley  and  his 
followers  in  the  class-meeting,  will  then  be  in 
the  mouth  not  of  primitive  Methodists  merely 
and  Salvation  Army  enthusiasts,  but  of  the 
whole  household  of  faith : 

“  O  glorious  hope  of  perfect  love ! 

It  lifts  the  happy  soul  above: 

It  bears  on  eagle's  winn; 

It  gives  my  ravished  soul  a  taste. 

It  makes  me  for  some  moments  feast 
With  ransomed  priests  and  kings. 

“  Rejoicing  now  in  earnest  hope, 

I  stand,  and  from  the  mountain  top 
See  all  the  land  below: 

Rivers  of  milk  and  honey  rise. 

And  all  the  fruits  of  Paradise 
In  endless  plenty  grow. 

“  A  land  of  com  and  wine  and  oil. 

Favored  with  God's  peculiar  smile. 

With  every  blessing  blest. 

There  dwells  the  Lord  our  Righteousness, 
And  keeps  His  own  in  perfect  peace 
And  soul-refreshing  rest. 

“  Now,  O  nay  Joshua,  bring  mo  in  1 
Cast  out  Thy  foes:  the  inbred  sin. 

The  carnal  mind  remove: 

The  purchase  of  Thy  love  divide. 

And  O,  with  all  the  sanctified. 

Give  me  the  lot  of  love  I" 


This  purchase  of  Christ’s  death,  this  legacy 
of  our  risen,  ascended  and  reigning  Lord,  this 
blest  experience  of  heaven  born  pea-n  and  love, 
is  not  for  the  favored  few,  but  for  the  blood- 
bought  many,  the  hoi  polloi  of  mankind  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace.  It  is  for  us  Gentiles  as  well 
as  Jews,  through  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
in  the  Saviour’s  commission  to  Paul  himself: 
“To  open  their  eyes  and  turn  them  from  dark¬ 
ness  to  light  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sancti¬ 
fied  by  faith  that  is  in  me.’’ 

Madame  Guyon  once  eaid  of  her  experience 
!  after  the  quickening  and  illumination  received 
in  answer  to  prayer:  “It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
experienced  something  of  the  state  which  the 
Apostles  were  in  after  they  had  received  the 
Holy  Ghost.  I  knew,  I  comprehended,  I  was 
enabled  to  do  intellectually  as  well  as  physically, 
everything  that  was  requisite  to  bo  done.  I  re¬ 
membered  that  fine  passage  which  is  found  in 
the  Apocryphal  book  called  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 
Speaking  of  wisdom,  the  writer  in  the  seventh 
chapter  says:  “I  prayod  and  understanding  was 
given  me ;  I  called  upon  God  and  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  came  to  my  heart.  Wisdom  came  to  me 
in  Christ.  When  the  Eternal  Wisdom  is  found 
in  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  first  Adam,  it 
finds  in  Him  all  good  things  communicated  to 
it.’’ 

So  in  our  day,  in  the  lively  home-spun  litera¬ 
ture  and  theology  of  the  Salvation  Army,  plainly 
a  providential  form  of  aggressive  Christianity 
suited  to  the  times,  and  an  invaluable  working 
auxiliary  to  the  Church,  there  are  lessons  to  be 
learned  of  utmost  importance  to  God’s  people. 
Among  them  is  this  by  an  unknown  Army  ofScer : 
“Why  do  I  pray  ?  Because  Christ-like  praying 
in  private  is  the  secret  of  Christ  like  living  in 
public.  The  only  thing  that  can  maintain  us  in 
effective  and  successful  service  for  God  is  per¬ 
sonal  communion  with  God.  When  labor,  even 
though  it  be  for  God,  is  allowed  to  take  the 
place  of  prayer,  degeneracy  must  come  sooner  or 
later  in  the  spiritual  quality  of  the  laboring. 
One  of  the  devil’s  greatest  delusions  which  he 
puts  before  Salvation  Army  ofiScers  and  soldiers, 
is  to  persuade  them  to  allow  work  to  take  the 
predominant  place  in  their  life  instead  of  prayer. 
God  never  means  to  let  our  inner  life  be  subor¬ 
dinate  to  our  search  after  the  souls  of  others ; 
and  the  only  way  it  can  be  maintained  is  by 
keeping  it  momently  “in  touch’’  with  our  life- 
giving  and  soul  strengthening  Lord  Jesus.’’ 

This  is  in  a  line  with  the  testimony  of  that 
modern  man  of  God  and  calm  Christian  philoso¬ 
pher,  Prof.  T.  C.  Upham,  who  says:  “I  have 
continually  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  a  firm 
and  abiding  conviction  that  I  am  wholly  the 
Lord’s,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  introduced 
into  the  mind  by  reasoning,  nor  by  any  methods 
whatever  of  forced  and  self  made  refiection,  and 
which  1  can  ascribe  only  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 
It  is  an  interior  voice  which  speaks  silently  and 
effectively  to  the  soul  and  bids  me  be  of  good 
cheer.  ’  ’ 

The  same  was  realized  in  the  constant  walk 
with  God  and  the  holy  affluence  of  Christian 
consolation  for  His  people,  vouchsafed  to  the 
late  Dr.  Cullis,  under  an  unction  from  the  Holy 
One,  who  had  grace  iioured  into  his  lips  so 
abundantly  for  the  setting  at  liberty  of  panting 
and  hungry  souls.  The  weekly  meeting  for  per¬ 
sonal  testimony  and  consecration  which  he  estab¬ 
lished  in  Boston  and  led  for  more  than  twenty 
successive  years  with  most  gracious  and  edify 
ing  results,  in  the  way  of  Christian  enlargement 
and  sanctification,  still  lives  a  power  for  good. 
And  by  it  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh  in  the 
deeply  spiritual  and  yet  eminently  practical  vol¬ 
ume  of  “Tuesday  Afternoon  Talks,’’  published 
by  the  Willard  Tract  Repository,  Boston. 

In  like  manner  what  is  called  the  Christian  or 


Evangelical  Alliance,  now  hold  weekly  and 
monthly  meetings  at  different  points  throughout 
New  England,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  the  rooting  and  grounding  of  the 
people  of  God  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  higher  life,  and  of  applied  Christianity  to 
the  usages  and  evils  of  society  at  large.  By  all 
these  and  other  providential  agencies,  including 
the  present  blessed  revivals  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  God,  the  church  and  the  ministry  are 
being  slowly  but  surely  lifted  to  a  higher  plane 
of  spirituality  and  oneness  with  Christ. 

“  Then  hidden  love  of  GR)d,  whose  height, 

Whose  depth  nnfathomed.  no  man  knows: 

I  see  from  far  Thy  heanteoos  light. 

Inly  I  sigh  for  Thy  repose: 

My  heart  is  pained  nor  can  it  be 
At  rest,  till  It  find  rest  in  Thee.” 

WoROBSTaB,  May  Ist,  18M. 

A  POINT  ON  THE  FRONTIER. 

From  Buffalo  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Elrie,  to 
Youngstown  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  there 
is  hardly  a  rod  of  the  American  frontier  which 
either  from  a  historic  or  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  or  from  both,  is  not  deeply  interesting. 
Geology,  hydrography,  mechanical  engineering, 
electricity,  fortification,  military  history,  all 
find  their  illustration  there. 

Niagara  Falls  alone,  a  city  now,  offers  apart 
from  its  mighty  cataract,  a  series  of  construc¬ 
tions  that  constitute  a  museum  of  wonders.  The 
hydraulic  canal  with  its  powerful  turbines  and 
mighty  dynamos,  the  carbide  and  the  aluminum 
works,  the  cantilever  and  suspension  bridges, 
the  electric  road  through  the  gorge  to  Lewiston, 
and  the  immense  arch  of  steel  which,  without 
interrupting  the  international  railway  trafSc  for 
a  day,  has  been  skilfully  thrust  into  the  place 
of  the  old  suspension  bridge,  are  enough  to 
detain  the  scientific  visitor  for  days  and  weeks. 

At  Lewiston  we  halt  at  an  old-fashioned, 
homely,  weather-beaten  inn,  whose  register  con¬ 
tains  many  famous  names,  and  which  is  known 
to  be  the  house  in  which  Fenimore  Cooper 
wrote  one  of  his  novels.  Here  the  Niagara, 
after  the  terrors  and  the  turbulence  of  the  cata¬ 
ract,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rapids  above,  broad¬ 
ens  out  into  a  deep,  noble,  and  placid  river. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erfiowlng  full, 
on  which  great  red-stacked  steamers  come  up 
from  Lake  Ontario.  This  is  the  point  at  which 
passage  is  taken  daily  to  Toronto,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  water  trips  in  the  whole  country. 

Taking  a  new  electric  road  from  Lewiston,  we 
soon  reach  the  pleasant  village  of  Youngstown, 
whose  one  lion  is  old  Fort  Niagara,  the  history 
of  which  goes  back  into  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  sightly  and  commanding  poet,  which  has 
been  occupied  in  turn  by  the  French,  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  the  Americans.  Latterly  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  it  is  now 
likely  to  become  a  cavalry  poet,  the  regiment, 
to  the  joy  of  Buffalonians,  being  about  to  re¬ 
move  its  quarters  to  Fort  Porter.  The  reserva¬ 
tion  of  land  about  the  fort  is  extensive,  and 
there  are  some  good  buildings  of  modern  date, 
including  barracks,  guard-house,  and  officers’ 
residences.  The  old  castle,  too,  is  occupied  by 
families  belonging  to  the  garrison.  But  as  a 
defensive  work,  and  in  the  presence  of  modern 
modes  of  attack,  the  fort  in  its  present  form 
and  condition,  would  not  be  worth  a  rush.  An 
artillery  officer  would  regard  an  order  to  reduce 
the  place  as  a  practical  joke.  Here  and  there 
on  the  premises  are  a  few  brass  guns  mounted  on 
field  carriages,  and  pointed  at  the  Canadian 
shore ;  but  the  general  dilapidation  of  the  works, 
the  weather-beaten  gates  ready  to  fall  in  decay 
from  their  hinges,  the  grass  grown  parapet,  the 
ruinous  magazines,  the  absence  of  sentries  and 
of  military  display,  are  among  the  gratifying 
evidences  that  the  day  of  hostilities  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain  is  gone  forever. 
The  graceful  monument  of  the  British  Major 
General  Brock,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Queenstown  Heights  eighty-five  years  ago, 
rises  in  the  distance ;  and  we  may  imagine  the 
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■pirit  of  the  brave  commander  rejoicing  ae  he 
Burveya  the  lovely  landscape,  once  the  scene  of 
burning,  of  battle,  Indian  attacks,  and  continual 
border  boetilitiee,  to  believe  it  henceforward 
the  home  of  perpetual  peace,  gainful  industry, 
international  friendship,  and  the  sanctities  of 
religion.  Clericus. 


THE  OLDEST  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A  long  and  interesting  account  is  given  by  a 
correspondent  in  the  London  Times  of  June  24th, 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  Haynes  expedition  in 
Northern  Babylonia.  The  writer  says : 

“To  have  unearthed  the  ruins  of  the  oldest 
city  in  the  world,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  some  six  or  seven  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  is  a  reward  of  which  an  explorer 
might  indeed  be  proud.  Such  good  fortnne 
seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Haynes, 
who  for  nearly  five  years  has  been  in  charge  o! 
the  American  expedition  engaged  in  excavating 
the  great  mounds  of  NufTar,  in  Northern  Babylo 
nia,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Nippur,  the 
sacred  city  or  the  ‘Older  Bel’  of  the  Semites. 

“The  history  of  the  expedition  which  since 
1888  has  workra  upon  this  site  is  a  remarkable 
one;  and  its  great  work  has  been  so  quietly  done 
that  it  has  attracted  but  little  attention  except 
among  students  of  Assyriology.  The  work  was 
undertaken  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  funds,  which  have  amounts  to  about  $70, 000, 
being  provided  by  a  small  committee  interested 
in  the  work.  The  expeditions  of  1888  90  par¬ 
took  rather  of  a  prospecting  survey  and  were 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Peters.  The  trial 
trenches  produced  a  harvest  of  about  10,000  tab¬ 
lets  and  inscribed  objects,  among  them  several 
records  of  Sargon  I.  and  his  eon,  Naram  Sin, 
whose  date,  B.C.  3,800,  was  by  many  regarded 
ae  the  starting  point  of  Babylonian  history. 
Troubles  among  the  Arabs  and  the  usual  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  Porte  delayed  the  work  for  three 
years.  In  1893  the  explorations  were  renewed 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Haynes,  and  they 
have  been  carried  on  continuously  ever  since, 
and  have  produced  results  such  as  were  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  most  ardent  advocate  of 
Babylonian  explorations,  and  the  history  of  civili 
zation  has  beeu  carried  back  to  an  antiquity 
never  thought  of.  .  .  . 

“The  great  mounds  of  Nuffar  are  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  now  dry  Shat  en  Nil,  a  great 
main  artery  navigation  canal  which  once  con¬ 
nected  Babylon  with  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
central  feature  of  the  ruins  is  a  vast  conical 
mound — called  by  the  Arabs  Bint  el  Amir,  ‘the 
Amir’s  daughter,’  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
nearly  twenty  nine  metres  above  the  surrounding 
plain.  This  mound  marks  the  site  of  the  great 
ziggurat  or  temple  stage  tower  first  built  by  Ur> 
Gur,  or  Ur-Bahu,  as  he  was  formerly  called,  about 
B.C.  2,800,  and  subsequently  repaired  and  added 
to  by  later  kings.  This  vast  structure  was  the 
central  point  of  the  explorations  by  Mr.  Haynes. 

“We  have  long  been  familiar  with  another  of 
the  great  stage  towers,  erected  by  Ur-Gur  at 
Mugayyar,  the  ancient  Ur;  but  the  one  at  Nip¬ 
pur  is  the  first  that  has  been  thoroughly  ex 
plored.  The  tower  rests  on  a  basis  59m.  by 
39na.,  and  is  built,  like  most  of  these  Babylo¬ 
nian  towers,  with  the  angles  to  the  cardinal 
points.  It  appears  to  have  consisted,  like  that 
of  Ur,  of  three  stages  only,  not  seven,  like  the 
later  towers  at  Babylon  and  Khorsabad.  Each 
stage  had  a  thick  coating  of  plaster,  composed 
of  clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw;  and  to  pro 
tect  the  lower  stage  from  the  winter  rain  it  was 
faced  with  kiln-burnt  bricks  and  a  coating  of 
bitumen.  The  ascent  was  on  the  southeast  side, 
and  here  it  would  seem  Mr.  Haynes  has  made  a 
most  important  discovery.  Two  walls  of  burnt 
brick,  3.40m.  high.  16.32m.  lone,  and  7m.  from 
each  other,  were  built  out  into  the  temple  court¬ 
yard,  and  this  causeway  was  filled  in  with  huge 
bricks,  and  formed  a  broad  roadway  leading  up 
to  the  tower.  The  whole  temple  enclosure  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  massive  wall,  of  which  more  than 
thirty  courses  are  still  visible. 

“The  arrangement  of  this  temple  and  tower 
of  Ur-Gur  bears  a  most  striking  resemblance  to 
the  early  Egyptian  pyramids,  especially  Medum 
and  the  stepp^  pyramid  of  Sakkara,  while  the 
causeway  recalls  that  of  the  second  pyramid  of 
Khafra,  which  connects  it  with  the  so  called  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Sphinx.  The  question  often  suggested 
by  archaeologists  has  been,  were  these  stepped 
pyramids  connected  with  the  temple  towers  of 
Chaldea  or  borrowed  from  them  ?  There  is  now, 
however,  a  possibility  of  our  reversing  this  ques 
tion,  in  the  light  of  these  discoveries  at  Nippur. 
The  pyramid  we  know  was  but  an  elaboration  of 
the  Mastaba,  and  the  resemblance  between  these 
and  the  towers  at  Ur  and  Nippur  is  most  striking. 
Dr.  Hilprecht  and  Mr.  Haynes  maintain,  upon 
very  good  grounds,  that  Ur-Gur  was  the  first  to 


build  these  zigguratB,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
trace  of  such  edifices  in  any  of  the  older  cities, 
those  at  Tello  or  Lagash  and  Abu  Habba,  the 
ancient  Sippara,  being  both  later.  At  no  period 
in  early  Chaldean  history  was  there  so  close  a 
contact  between  ^ypt  and  Chaldea  as  during 
the  dynasty  of  Ur-Gur  Dungi  and  Gudea  of  La- 
gash.  These  rulers,  as  we  know  from  their 
numerous  inscriptions  found  at  Tello  by  M.  de 
Sarzec,  were  in  constant  communication  with 
^ypt  by  sea  and  through  the  Sinaitic  penin¬ 
sula.  .  .  . 

“In  the  face  of  this  evidence  from  Nippur 
we  may  have  to  reconsider  the  question  of  Chal¬ 
dean  influence  on  Egypt,  and,  indeed,  possibly 
reverse  the  old  theory.  The  tower  rests  umn  a 
massive  brick  platform  of  crude  brick.  Exca¬ 
vations  conducted  below  this  revealed  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  second  pavement  of  much  finer  con¬ 
struction,  being  built  of  kiln-burnt  bricks  of 
great  size,  the  dimensions  being  50cm.  square 
and  of  great  thickness.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
these  bricks  were  inscribed,  and  bore  the  stamps 
of  Sargon  I.  and  Naram  Sin,  his  son,  and  its 
date,  uerefore,  is  just  a  thousand  years  prior  to 
the  buildings  of  Ur-Gur,  namely,  B.C.  3,800. 
From  the  inscriptions  of  both  ^ese  kings  we 
know  that  they  both  built  large  portions  of  an 
older  temple  of  Mullil,  for  the  bricks  bear  the 
inscription,  “builder  of  the  temple  of  Mullil, ’’ 
and  dedicated  a  number  of  vases  to  the  temple 
inscribed  with  their  legends.  These  buildings 
have  been  entirely  removed,  and  the  surface  of 
the  vast  platform  levelled  *for  the  reception  of 
the  edifices  of  Ur  Gur. 

“Of  the  old  temple  there  is  evidence  afforded 
by  a  discovery  to  which  we  shall  shortly  refer. 
Proof,  however,  of  the  great  buildings  of  Sargon 
and  his  son  is  afforded  by  some  excavations  to 
the  northwest  of  the  temple.  Here  was  a  line  of 
mounds  which  marked  a  rampart,  and  Mr. 
Haynes  in  1895  cleared  a  portion  of  it  and  un 
earthed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of 
masonry  ever  discovered.  The  foundation  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  solid  bed  of  clay  mixed  with  straw 
and  puddled  down,  resembling  some  of  the  con¬ 
structions  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Hissar- 
lik.  Upon  this  foundation  and  plinth  was  con¬ 
structed  a  solid  brick  wall,  fifty  two  feet  in 
thickness  and  rising  to  an  unknown  height. 
The  builder  of  this  wall  was  Naram  Sin,  whom 
so  many  have  regarded  as  a  mythical  king.  It 
is  probable  that  this  rampart  formed  also  a  broad 
roadway  round  the  city,  and  it  may  possibly,  as 
Mr.  Haynes  suggests,  have  had  a  row  of  cham 
bers  in  its  upper  part.  A  similar  wall,  but  lees 
than  half  as  thick,  was  found  by  M.  de  Sarzec 
at  Tello. 

“Directly  southeast  of  the  great  tower  and 
close  to  the  great  rampart  Mr.  Haynes  dis 
covered  a  chamber  11m.  long,  3.54m.  wide, 
and  2.60  high.  As  there  was  no  doorway,  it 
was  evidently  a  vault  entered  from  above.  Its 
floor  rested  upon  the  platform  of  Naram-Sin,  and 
it  formed  a  communication  between  the  two 
strata.  The  inscribed  bricks  proved  it  to  have 
been  built  by  Ur-Gur.  What  was  its  purpose  is 
explained  by  the  discovery  of  a  second  chamber 
of  the  same  kind  immediately  below  it.  In  this 
second  chamber  a  brick  stamp  of  Sargon  was 
found  imbedded,  and  broken  stamps  and  some 
few  tablets  were  found  in  the  room.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  now  easy.  Round  the  walls  ran  a 
narrow  shelf,  on  which  some  tablets  and  brick 
stamps  were  found.  The  chambers  were  the  ar¬ 
chive  chambers  of  the  temple ;  the  smaller  one 
that  of  Sargon,  which  had  been  partly  restored 
^  Ur-Gur,  while  the  second  was  that  of  the 
King,  built  up  to  the  level  of  his  own  pavement. 

“It  is  clear  that  at  some  time  between  the 
time  of  Ur  Gur,  B.C.  2,800,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Kassite  dynasty,  B.C.  2,200,  the  archive  chamber 
had  been  broken  into  and  large  numbers  of  ob¬ 
jects  carried  away  and  the  rest  broken  and  scat¬ 
tered.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  dis¬ 
aster  took  place  during  the  terrible  Elamite  in¬ 
vasion  in  B.C.  2,285,  when  all  the  principal 
temples  were  pillaged  and  their  treasures  carried 
to  the  Elamite  capital.  .  .  . 

“Mr.  Haynes,  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
his  work  in  the  upper  stratum,  proceeded  to 
excavate  to  reach  the  virgin  soil,  which  he  did 
at  the  depth  of  9.25  metres,  passing  through  the 
debris  of  ruined  buildings,  accumulations  of 
broken  pottery  and  fragments  of  inscribed  stone 
objects  and  well-constructed  drains.  These  re¬ 
mains  prove  the  existence  of  at  least  two  temples 
below  the  pavement  of  Naram-Sin,  which  at 
the  most  rapid  rate  of  debris  accumulation  can 
not  be  assigned  to  a  later  date  than  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

“This  lowest  stratum  has  been  much  disturbed 
and  the  buildings  pillaged;  still,  sufficient  re¬ 
mains  to  reveal  to  us  earlier  phases  of  Babylonian 
civilization  than  we  had  ever  seen.  The  first 
structure  discovered  was  an  altar  of  sun-dried 


bricks,  4m.  by  2.46.  Ths  upper  course  bad  a 
rim  of  bitumen,  and  upon  the  altar  was  a  large 
deposite  of  white  ashes.  Round  the  altar  was  a 
low  wall  marking  the  sacred  enclosure.  Outside 
of  this  enclosure  were  found  two  immense  vases 
of  terra  cotta.  These  great  specimens  of  early 
pottery  were  each  63.5cm.  high,  and  decorated 
with  rope  pattern.  We  have  here  in  this  simple, 
sacred  precinct  the  germ  from  which  sprang  the 
great  temples  of  Chaldea — the  altar,  with  its 
teminos,  entered  only  by  the  priest,  and  the  two 
great  vases  for  purification,  replaced  in  after 
times  by  the  greater  and  lesser  cU>8u,  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  temples.  A  somewhat  similar  construc¬ 
tion  was  discovered  at  Sippara,  but  its  archaeo¬ 
logical  value  was  not  recognized.  Southeast  of 
the  altar  was  found  a  remarkable  structure,  a 
brick  platform,  7m.  square  and  3.38m.  high, 
built  of  fine,  unbaked  bricks.  Round  the  base 
of  this  Mr.  Haynes  found  a  quantity  of  water- 
vents,  which  indicated  a  connection  with  some 
receptacle  below,  and  on  sinking  beneath  this 
solid  mass  he  found  a  drain  passing  underneath 
the  platform,  in  the  roof  of  which  was  the  earliest 
known  keystone  arch.  It  is  71cm.  high  and  has 
a  span  of  51cm.  The  bricks  are  well  baked  and 
joined  with  stiff  clay  as  mortar.  Thus  the 
priority  of  Chaldea  in  the  use  of  the  keystone 
arch  is  clearly  established. 

“This  structure  was  over  7m.  below  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  Ur-Gur  and  4.57  below  that  of  Naram- 
Sin,  and  since  there  were  no  massive  ziggurats 
or  great  temples  to  crumble  into  ruin,  it  must 
have  taken  many  centuries  to  build  up  so  great 
a  mass  of  debris  and  an  estimate  of  from  1.500  to 
2,000  years  before  the  time  of  Sargon  does  not 
seem  too  high. 

“Over  26,000  tablets,  as  well  as  numerous  in¬ 
scribed  fragments  of  vases  and  stelae,  have  been 
recovered  from  this  site.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  record  chambers  of  both  Sargon  and  Ur- 
Gur  were  sacked  by  the  Elamite  invaders  of 
Kudur  Nakbunte  in  B.C.  2,285,  and  this  will 
account  for  so  few  inscribed  records  being  found 
in  the  lowest  strata.  That,  however,  there  had 
been  numerous  records  of  the  pre-Sargon  period 
which  had  been  removed  to  the  treasury  of  Sar¬ 
gon,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Ur  Gur,  is 
shown  by  a  most  important  find.  Under  a  pave¬ 
ment  of  Ur-Ninip,  a  King  of  the  dynasty  of  Ur- 
Gur,  were  found  quantities  some  hundreds-^  K)f 
broken  vases  and  other  objects  that  had  been 
votive  offerings  to  the  shrines  of  Mullil  from  the 
earliest  times.  .  .  . 

“All  of  these  records  relate  to  a  series  of  prim¬ 
itive  ware  and  form  certainly,  whatever  their 
age  may  be,  the  oldest  historical  records  known. 
The  earliest  of  these  is  the  inscription  of 
‘Eehagsagana,  ’  written  in  most  archaic  charac¬ 
ters  this  monarch  is  styled  ‘Lord  of  Kengi,’ 
that  is.  Lower  Babylonia,  ‘the  land  of  channels 
and  reeds.’  In  his  time  the  chief  enemy  of 
Babylonia  was  the  city  of  Kish,  the  modern  El 
Hymer,  whose  priest  ruler  had  entered  into  alli¬ 
ance  with  some  fierce  tribes  called  ‘the  hosts  of 
the  Land  of  the  Bow.  ’  .  .  .  The  closing  episode 
of  this  first  of  wars  is  supplied  by  a  monument 
discovered  by  M.  de  Sarzec  at  Tello,  the  cele¬ 
brated  stela  of  the  Vultures  now  in  the  Louvre. 
In  this  monument  erected  by  the  King  of  La- 
gash,  when  a  dynasty  of  kings  was  established 
after  that  of  Ur,  we  have  the  record  illustrated 
by  sculpture  of  the  King,  who  made  a  victorious 
campaign,  and  utterly  defeated  the  ‘hordes  of 
the  Land  of  the  Bow.  ’ 

“After  this,  neither  in  the  campaigns  of  Sar¬ 
gon  or  his  son  nor  in  any  chronicles  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  have  we  any  record  of  these 
people.  Who  were  they,  then  f  Professor  Hil¬ 
precht  has  put  forward,  in  a  most  dogmatic 
manner,  a  theory  that  they  are  to  be  identified 
with  the  Semitic  tribes  of  North  Mesopotamia, 
and  that  the  ‘City  of  the  Bow’  was  Harran.  He 
cites  no  ancient  authority,  no  pre-Sargonic  men¬ 
tion  of  Harran,  but  only  a  statement  of  Albiruni, 
‘that  Harran  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
moon’  and  that  the  plan  of  the  ruins  resembled 
a  bow.  It  is  surprising  to  see  so  brilliant  a 
scholar  using  so  feeble  an  argument.  It  is  rather 
to  the  plains  of  Central  Mesopotamia  and  the 
lowlands  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Kurdish 
mountains  that  we  must  look  for  the  home  of 
these  nomadic  warriors. 

“We  have  been  able  to  give  only  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wonderful  work  of  this  campaign, 
which  reflects  so  much  credit  on  its  organizers, 
and.  above  all.  on  Mr.  Haynes.  For  thirty-two 
months  ne  lived  alone  among  the  wildest  Arab 
tribes  in  Mesopotamia,  in  an  atmosphere  of  fever 
varied  with  cholera.  One  determined,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  unsuccessful,  attempt  was  made  upon  his 
life;  yet  amid  all  these  surroundings  he  lived 
and  did  the  work  of  three  men.  It  is  no  over¬ 
praise  to  say  that  Mr.  Haynes  is  justly  entitled 
to  take  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  explorers 
along  with  those  who  have  restored  to  us  the  first 
chapters  of  the  world’s  history.’’ 
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A  Histobt  of  the  Hebrew  People.  From  the 
Settlement  in  Canaan  to  the  Divieion  of  the 
Kingdom.  By  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
History,  Brown  University.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1896. 

A  History  of  the  Hebrew  People.  From  the 
Divieion  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Fail  of 
Jerusalem  in  586  B.C.  With  Maps  and 
Charts.  The  Same.  1897.  81.25. 

Very  urgent  has  been  the  need  of  a  hand -book 
or  text-book  which  should  give  a  clear  outline  of 
Biblical  history  in  the  light  of  modern  scholar¬ 
ship  and  modern  research.  These  volumes  are 
particularly  welcome,  because  having  no  doubt 
grown  out  of  the  needs  of  the  author’s  class  room 
work,  they  have  a  directness  of  application  which 
is  lacking  in  many  excellent  books.  To  quote 
the  opening  words  of  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume,  the  purpose  of  this  book  is  “to  intro¬ 
duce  the  general  as  well  as  the  technical  Bible 
student  to  the  essential  features  of  the  political, 
social  and  religious  life  of  the  Hebrew  people,’’ 
and  these  volumes  will  be  found  especially  valu¬ 
able  to  Sunday-school  teachers  when  next  year 
brings  them  back  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  True,  such  students  will  miss  here  much 
which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  finding  in 
popular  works  in  Old  Testament  history,  and 
those  who  make  it  a  test  of  the  value  and  the 
“safety’’  of  works  on  the  Old  Testament  that 
they  shall  contain  nothing  new  and  omit  nothing 
old  will  at  first  be  inclined  to  take  alarm.  But 
it  is  not  a  condition  of  usefulness  that  a  book 
shall  traverse  no  opinion  which  the  reader 
already  holds,  but  rather,  assuming  the  author  to 
be  competent — a  most  necessary  condition  in 
these  days  when  men  of  “little  learning’’  are 
rushing  into  print  with  their  half-baked  conclu¬ 
sion  drawn  from  misapprehended  criticism — there 
can  be  no  possible  harm  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
results  of  Biblical  scholarship,  so  long  as  that 
inquiry  is  pursued  in  a  reverent  and  conciliatory 
spirit,  with  a  careful  effort  to  reconstruct 
wherever  destruction  is  found  necessary,  and  to 
reach  in  every  possible  case  a  positive  not  a 
negative  conclusion. 

Professor  Kent  is  admirably  competent  to  lead 
the  plain  people  in  this  method  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  study.  He  has  not  one  conclusion  for  the 
learned  and  another  for  the  unlearned,  though 
he  does  recognize  the  fact  that  while  the  learned 
are  entitled  to  witness  the  mental  processes,  the 
doubts  and  hesitancies  and  tentative  assumptions 
by  which  a  scholar  arrives  at  his  conclusions, 
he  has  no  right  to  give  to  the  general  public  any 
thing  but  clearl>  defined  and  well-grounded  con¬ 
clusions.  Accordingly,  the  historical  narrative 
in  this  book  is  a  straightforward,  simple  story, 
without  argument  and  without  controversy  of 
any  kind.  It  is  given,  however,  not  upon  the 
author’s  mere  dictum  :  the  student,  however  un¬ 
learned,  has  a  right  to  know  the  authority  for 
every  historic  statement  or  conclusion,  and  Prof. 
Kent  gives  his  conclusions  and  authorities  in 
every  instance.  To  avoid  the  confusion  of  foot¬ 
notes,  there  are  given  under  the  chapter  headings, 
not  by  authors  only,  but  by  chapter,  verse  and 
page,  the  Old  Testament  passages  first,  then  the 
writers  in  the  English  language,  then  those  whose 
works  are  accesssible  only  in  foreign  tongues. 

Several  chapters  in  each  volume  are  given  to 
introductory  studies  and  those  on  the  historical 
sources  will  long  stand  as  a  model  of  wise,  in¬ 
telligent,  candid  and  conservative  treatment  of 
this  difficult  subject  The  book  is  arranged  in 
text  book  style  with  numbered  paragraphs,  a 
method  which  the  intelligent  Sunday-school  or 
Bible-class  teacher  will  find  particularly  useful  in 
referri  ag  hie  pupils  to  it  as  a  source  for  their  own 
study.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  these  volumes ;  not  because  the  reviewer  or 
any  other  student  accepts  all  the  author’s  con¬ 


clusions  or  even  admits  all  his  data,  but  bebauae 
however  much  the  reader  may  disagree  with  the 
author,  he  will  never  find  his  faith  unsettled  by 
anything  that  he  may  say.  Every  man  has  a 
right  to  his  opinion,  even  though  that  be  based 
on  ignorance :  he  is  the  wise  teacher  who  wins 
the  ignorant  to  crave  a  better  knowledge,  not  he 
who  throws  him  back  upon  his  ignorance  in  very 
defence  of  mistaken  beliefs  which  are  to  him 
most  dear.  Professor  Kent  is  this  wise  teacher. 
It  would  be  easy  for  the  scholar  to  disagree  with 
him  in  minor  matters  as  for  the  unlearned  in 
those  which  are  of  greater  moment ;  the  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  that  learned  or  unlearned,  the  in- 
fiuence  of  this  book  will  be  found  on  the  side  of 
a  more  thorough,  more  candid  and  fearless  and 
not  less  reverent  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  new  edition  of  Georgia  Scenes,  by  a  native 
Georgian,  with  the  original  illustrations,  is  a 
very  handsome  book  of  three  hundred  pages,  the 
cover  stamped  with  an  admirable  figure  of  a 
violin  hung  up  against  a  coon  skin,  doubtless 
au  early  Georgian  “Hatchment’’  in  many  a 
cabin,  and  the  whole  book  in  pleasing  contrast, 
except  the  unique  line  illustrations,  to  the  old 
one  of  our  memory.  Looking  through  it  now, 
we  are  conscious  of  a  psychological  change  in 
ourselves  since  the  first  reading  of  these  sketches 
and  also  of  the  fact  that  this  book  is  a  pioneer 
in  a  certain  department  of  writing.  Those  who 
read  for  the  first  time  will  experience  a  sensation 
which  we  have  measurably  outgrown,  and  yet 
the  wonderfully  vivid  style,  clear  as  a  mountain 
brook,  will  attract  and  reward  any  reader.  The 
“Croaker  Papers’’  of  Drake  and  Haddeck  are 
read  to  day  for  their  style  and  literary  value,  not 
for  their  antiquated  jokes  and  skits  at  things 
and  men  long  since  forgotten.  The  author  of 
the  Georgia  Sketches  has  seen  the  men  and  man¬ 
ners  described  fade  out  into  a  newer  and  better 
civilization,  but  he  has  not  outlived  his  fame  as 
a  writer  of  strong  English;  and  his  sparkling 
humor,  his  close  touch  with  life  in  its  most  un¬ 
mitigated  frankness  of  expression,  will  make 
him  a  favorite  with  this  and  with  the  coming 
generations  of  readers.  (Harper  and  Brothers. 
11.50.) 

From  Putnams  we  have  another  of  Mr.  Louis 
Tracy’s  remarkable  books.  An  American  Em¬ 
peror,  in  which  the  fancy  of  Jules  Verne  and 
the  tragical  detail  of  Hugo,  with  the  dark  and 
daring  so  well  pictured  by  Dumas,  are  suggested 
and  really  imitated,  to  a  degree  that  surprises 
and  delights.  As  a  story,  this  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  fascinating;  the  working  out  of  its  de¬ 
tails  is  ingenious,  original  and  immensely  amus¬ 
ing;  from  start  to  finish  there  is  a  rush  and  go 
peculiarly  American,  and  the  outcome  very  satis¬ 
factory  lo  all  concerned,  the  reader  most  of  all. 
We  think  Mr.  Tracy  hard  on  the  Frenchmen  in 
power  when  he  brings  his  hero  on  the  scene ;  and 
if  he  is  taken  too  seriously,  there  might  be  ob¬ 
jection  to  some  of  his  generalizations,  though 
his  philosophy  is  sound  and  his  penetration  keen 
and  true.  He  shows  how  a  billionaire  can  use 
hie  money  to  abridge  slower  progress  and  shorten 
as  well  as  simplify  processes;  how  a  true  Napo 
leon  of  finance  can  create  an  empire  for  himself 
and  then  give  it  toothers  with  sublime  renuncia¬ 
tion;  bow  riches  in  one  man’s  hand  may  add  to 
the  wealth  and  content  of  many,  and  all  the 
while  his  scheme  seems  reasonable  and  the 
schemer  a  true  philanthropist.  We  call  this 
work  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  season.  (81.75. ) 

Mr.  George  R.  R.  Rivers  sees  an  interesting 
analogy  between  the  existing  agrarian  and  finan¬ 
cial  situation  and  that  of  the  period  following 
our  Revolutionary  War.  Hie  novel.  Captain 
Shays,  is  a  lesson  for  populists,  with  the  moral 
that  if  when  things  were  so  very  much  worse,  as 
they  must  have  been  in  the  later  years  of  the 
last  century,  rebellion  and  an  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government  were  manifestly  not  the 


way  to  mend  them,  much  lesa  will  it  pay  at  the 
present  time  for  the  aggrieved  to  array  them¬ 
selves  against  those  whom  they  deem  their  op¬ 
pressors— the  rich  and  the  politically  powerful. 
Mr.  Rivers  has  written  a  very  interesting  love 
story  and  his  local  descriptions  are  pleasant,  es¬ 
pecially  to  those  who  know  the  country ;  but  so 
far  as  bis  moral  ia  concerned,  the  subject  might 
have  been  more  strongly  handled.  It  is  not  made 
sufficiently  clear  why  a  condition  of  suffering, 
due  to  the  exhausted  state  of  the  country 
after  a  long  and  expensive  war,  should  furnish  a 
lesson  to  people  whose  financial  sufferings  are 
due  to  a  totally  different  cause.  Nor  ia  the  im¬ 
portance  of  federal  union,  with  all  the  sacrifices 
it  was  costing  in  1786,  brought  out  with  sufficient 
emphasis  to  furnish  a  warning  against  sectional 
bitterness  at  the  present  day.  Notwithstanding 
all  which,  the  story  is  well  worth  reading  for  its 
merit  as  a  story.  (Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
81.25.) 

A  story  of  adventure  which  moves  rapidly  from 
one  romant.c  situation  to  another,  holding  one’s 
interest  without  requiring  deep  thought  or  effort 
of  any  kind,  is  a  boon  these  hot  days.  Such  is 
the  last  book  by  Clinton  Ross,  Zuleka,  Being  the 
History  of  an  Adventure  in  the  Life  of  an 
American  Gentleman  with  Some  Account  of  the 
Recent  Disturbances  in  Dorola,  and  it  will  help 
to  while  away  the  tedium  of  a  railway  journey  or 
be  a  welcome  companion  for  a  quiet  afternoon  in 
a  hammock  or  easy  chair.  The  hero  is  a  modern 
knight-errant,  who  feels  it  his  duty  to  thwart 
the  base  money  making  scheme  of  his  chief,  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Dorola,  and  to  aid  a  help¬ 
less  mountain  chief  to  protect  both  his  beautiful 
daughter  and  his  hidden  treasure.  He  possesses 
neither  caution,  experience  nor  diplomacy,  the 
usual  requisites  for  such  an  adventure:  but  he 
succeeds,  after  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  thanks 
to  the  assistance  of  a  gallant  young  Englishman 
and  the  very  villain  whom  he  had  vowed  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  home  authorities,  who  finding  his 
own  schemes  thwarted,  decides  that  it  is  more  to 
hie  advantage  to  protect  his  enemies.  An  im¬ 
probable  tale,  of  course,  but  pleasantly  written 
and  entertaining.  (Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston.  81. 25. ) 

In  hie  preface  to  Fta  Latina,  An  Easy  Latin 
Reader,  Mr.  William  C.  Collar  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  applicants 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College  in  1896  failed 
on  the  final  examination  in  Latin,  even  though 
it  is  well  known  that  the  pass  mark  on  the  en¬ 
trance  examination  is  very  low.  Although  a 
teacher  himself,  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  our 
boys  and  girls  do  not  learn  to  speak  Latin,  to 
understand  or  write  it,  or  even  to  read  it.  He 
thinks  that  one  secret  of  this  failure  is  the 
underestimate  of  the  difficulty  of  learning  Latin, 
that  pupils  do  not  begin  early  enough,  or  allow 
enough  time,  and  that  the  usual  Latin  courses 
do  not  provide  a  sufficiently  easy  and  gradual 
progression,  so  he  has  prepared,  with  the  aid  of 
his  Associate-Master,  Clarence  W.  Gleason,  this 
“Easy  Latin  Reader,”  with  full  vocabulary  and 
notes.  (Mailing  price  86  cents. )  Mr.  Collar  is 
also,  in  conjunction  with  John  Tetiow  editing 
for  the  same  publishers  a  series  of  School  Classics, 
of  which  the  latest  publication  is  77ie  Fifth  Book 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  edited  with  full  notes 
and  vocabulary  by  Alfred  G.  Rolfe,  teacher  of 
Greek  at  the  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  (Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  45  cents. ) 

Another  school  book  for  rather  more  advanced 
pupils  is  one  of  the  Students’  Series  of  Latin 
Classics,  published  by  Leach,  Shewell  and  San¬ 
born,  M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Cato  Maior  de  Senec- 
tute,  which  has  been  very  carefully  prepared 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  and  a  critical  Ap¬ 
pendix  by  Professor  Charles  E.  Bennett  of 
Cornell  University.  (60  cents. ) 

The  Revell  Company  have  lately  issued  in  at¬ 
tractive  form,  with  dark  red  binding.  The  Over¬ 
coming  Life  and  Other  Sermons,  by  D.  L. 
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Moody,  and  Kadeth  Barnea,  or  The  Power  of  a 
Surrendered  Life,  by  J.  W.  Chapman.  These 
helpful  and  inspiring  little  volumes  are  well 
known  aide  to  Christian  thought  and  life  and 
need  no  further  recommendation.  They  can  be 
had  for  fifty  cents  each.  The  same  firm  give  us 
in  volumes  of  uniform  size.  How  to  Obtain 
Fullness  of  Power  in  Christian  Life  and  Ser¬ 
vice,  by  that  earnest  worker,  R.  A.  Torrey ;  A 
Castaway  and  Other  Addresses,  by  F.  B.  Meyer, 
the  English  evangelist  who  moved  so  many 
hearts  in  his  short  visit  to  this  country  last 
winter;  Another  Comforter:  A  Study  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  and  Waiting  on  Ood;  Daily  Messages  for 
a  Month,  by  Rev.  Andrew  Murray.  This  latter 
is  very  prettily  bound  in  grey,  blue  and  silver 
which  makes  it  attractive  as  a  gift  book  and  it 
can  be  had  for  the  same  modest  price  as  all  the 
others,  50  cents.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Cassel  Publishing  Company  continue  to 
issue  monthly  their  Union  Square  Library 
at  fifty  cents  a  volume  or  $12  a  year.  They  are 
well  printed  and  strongly  bound  paper  novels  by 
popular  writers,  both  American  and  English  and 
kesp  one  in  touch  with  the  current  fiction  of  the 
day.  One  of  the  last  to  reach  us  is  A  Free 
Lance  In  a  Far  Land,  by  Herbert  Compton. 
The  sub-title  says  that  it  is  ‘‘An  Account  of  the 
Singular  Fortunes  of  Selwyn  Fyveways  of  Fyve- 
ways  Hall  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  Esquire, 
for  Seven  Years  a  Free  Adventurer  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Hindostan.  The  same  abridged  from 
the  Original  Papers  and  Journals  of  Mr.  Fyve¬ 
ways  and  Certain  Traditions  in  his  Family,” 
and  the  story  contains  a  series  of  thrilling  ad¬ 
ventures  and  hairbreadth  escapee  in  India. 
The  American  Cavalier,  by  William  C.  Hud¬ 
son  (Barclay  North)  is  also  a  tale  of  adventure, 
and  although  the  scene  is  laid  in  our  own  country, 
a  Russian  prince  and  countess  play  an  important 
part,  and  there  are  many  plots  and  counterplots, 
but  in  the  end  all  turns  out  well. 

In  the  famous  Ashburnham  collection  there 
are  228  Bibles  and  books  relating  to  the 
Bible,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
‘‘Bibia  Pauperum,  ”  which  is  thus  described  in 
The  Critic,  an  original  Block  Book,  in  folio 
form,  of  extraordinary  rarity,  and  braring  the 
date  of  1430.  It  is  impress^  on  forty  leaves, 
on  one  side  only,  every  leaf  neatly  inlaid,  tound 
in  blue  Morocco,  with  Etruscan  borders,  and 
having  line  frames  and  silk  linings.  This  copy 
is  regarded  by  Heineken  as  the  second  edition 
of  the  Block  Book,  a  work  of  much  value.  The 
Gutenberg  or  Mazarine  Bible,  which  was  sold 
for  4,000l.,  cost  the  late  Lord  Ashburnham 
3,4001.,  which  shows,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
in  these  columns  before,  that  book-collecting 
may  be  a  profitable  investment,  as  well  as  a 
delight 

In  the  autumn  The  Century  Company  are  to 
publish  Bishop  Potter’s  new  book,  TTie  Scholar 
and  the  State.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  DO  clergyman  ,has  done  more  to  lift  local 
questions  to  a  higher  atmosphere  and  to  make 
Christians  realize  their  duties  as  citizens  than 
Dr.  Potter,  and  as  this  volume  will  contain  the 
results  of  his  efforts  in  this  direction,  it  will  be 
awaited  with  much  interest 

The  Surviving  Innocent  Abroad  is  the  name 
of  Mark  Twain’s  new  book,  which  is  to  appear 
for  Christmas.  He  declares  that  although  other 
members  of  the  party,  who  made  the  now  famous 
journey  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  survive,  he 
is  the  only  one  who  has  remained  innocent  We 
can  only  hope  that  he  has  remained  as  entertain¬ 
ing  in  his  new  fields  of  travel. 


The  Minutes  of  General  Assembly,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  will  be  issued  and  distributed  this  year 
beginning  on  or  about  August  1st.  To  minis¬ 
ters  belonging  to  Presbyteries  that  have  paid 
their  full  apportionment  to  the  Contingent  Fund, 
the  cloth  bound  Minutes  will  be  furnished  for  25 
cents  each.  The  volume  containing  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Boards  is  published  at  the  follow 
ing  prices,  cloth  bound  copies  to  ministers,  30 
cents,  other  persons,  50  cents.  Persons  desiring 
cloth  bound  copies  either  of  the  Minutes  or  of 
the  Reports  will  please  at  once  communicate  with 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Stated  Clerk, 
1.334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


BIBLE  STUDY  IN  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

If,  as  we  all  believe,  the  Bible  is  the  Book  of 
books,  the  most  important  book  in  all  the  world, 
then  is  the  study  of  it  equally  of  first  importance. 
No  other  book  demands,  and  will  so  well  repay, 
the  most  careful  attention.  This  is  indeed  the 
reason  why  Sunday-schools  were  begun  and  why 
they  continue  to  exist. 

If  Bible  study  is  so  important,  so  also  is  it 
beset  with  difficulties.  Some  of  these,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  Sunday-school,  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  Others,  and  perhaps  more  formidable 
ones  are  to  be  found  outside.  Notice  among 
these  a  natural  dislike  for  sacred  things,  the  in 
fiuenceof  careless  or  evil  companions,  the  greater 
attractiveness  of  secular  studies  or  amusements, 
a  lack  of  home  sympathy,  and  often  a  positive 
home  influence  opposed  to  everything  that  looks 
like  religion.  Obviously  such  obstacles  are  not 
to  be  overcome  by  the  merits  of  any  system. 

Bible  study,  as  its  importance  suggests,  is  a 
life  work.  The  Sunday-school,  with  its  weekly 
hour  for  four,  five  or  seven  years,  hardly  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  alphabet  When  home  influences  har¬ 
monize  it  may  accomplish  much.  When  borne 
influences  oppose  the  odds  seem  overwhelming. 
It  is  another  case  of  David  against  Goliath.  The 
thing  to  be  done  in  such  an  emergency  is  to 
awaken  in  the  young  mind  and  heart  some  love 
for  the  holy  Book.  To  do  this  will  require  about 
as  many  different  expedients  as  there  are  different 
young  minds  and  hearts.  Everything  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  tact  of  the  teacher.  Whatever 
may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  uniform 
lesson  plan  or  of  the  graded  system,  dissimilarity 
of  instruction  must  be  practiced  under  both.  Be¬ 
tween  each  teacher  and  every  pupil  must  be 
fostered  a  bond  of  sympathy,  growing  out  of  a 
mutual  understanding  of  and  confidence  in  each 
other,  so  that  the  teacher  may  win  the  affections 
of  young  minds  and  hearts  to  himself  and  then 
transfer  them  without  personal  loss  the  Book  he 
teaches. 

The  danger  of  modern  systems  of  education 
seems  to  be  that  we  are  depending  too  much  on 
the  excellence  of  our  machinery.  We  have  so 
many  new  methods,  such  approved  appliances, 
such  a  variety  of  helps,  so  many  attractions, 
some  of  them  good,  others  uncertain  in  character, 
that  we  forget  that  each  mind  and  heart  is  an 
individual  unU,  which  can  reach  healthy  develop 
ment  only  through  individual  influences.  A 
general  may  mass  his  soldiers  so  that  a  thousand 
shall  move  as  one  man,  but  each  man  of  the 
thousand  has  lost  his  identity.  In  education 
and  morals  such  tactics  will  be  fatal. 

In  the  Sunday-school  classification  proceeds 
on  this  principle :  We  place  together  those  who 
by  age  or  otherwise  are  most  likely  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  similar  influences,  and  place  over 
them  a  teacher  most  likely  to  exert  the  influence 
suited  to  their  circumstances.  We  give  to  each 
class  the  helps  and  appliances  beet  suited  to  its 
I  wants,  and  then  the  machinery  has  reached  its 
limit.  It  is  now  the  teachers’  task  to  awaken  in 
each  scholar  a  love  for  the  sacred  Book— a  love 
which  shall  prompt  him  to  continue  a  diligent 
student  of  it  all  his  life. 

The  teacher,  then,  must  be  himself  deeply  in 
love  with  the  Book  he  teaches.  This  love  in¬ 
cludes  familiarity,  not  intellectual  only,  but  ex¬ 
perimental  as  well.  He  must  be  a  student  of 
human  nature,  and  know  how  to  impart  his  own 
enthusiasm  to  those  he  is  instructing.  He  must 
reflect  in  his  own  life  something  of  the  moral 
beauty  of  the  Master.  Lacking  these  essentials, 
any  system  of  Bible  study  will  fail  of  its  function , 
viz.,  making  men  wise  unto  salvation.  * 

Is  this  an  impossible  ideal  ?  Not  at  all. 
“Hath  not  God  choeen  the  weak  things?” 
Scholarship  is  good,  but  love  and  piety  are  beet 
of  all. 

One  criticism  only  of  modern  methods  will  be 
offered  here — neglecting  to  commit  to  memory 
portions  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  old  way,  as 


some  will  remember,  was  to  learn  seven  verses 
every  week  and  recite  them  on  Sunday.  It  was 
dull  work,  but  some  of  us  are  very  thankful  now 
for  the  Scriptures  thus  stored  up  in  memory. 
It  would  seem  possible  to  combine  some  modifica¬ 
tions  of  this  plan  with  our  modem  methods. 

John  G.  Osborns. 

POBT  Btbon,  iLn. 


TWO  INSPIRINO  LITES. 

The  recent  death  of  Prof.  Henry  Drummond 
naturally  recalls  to  mind  the  death,  but  a  few 
brief  years  ago,  of  his  equally  distinguished  con¬ 
temporary,  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 

Among  the  leaders  of  religious  thought  in  this 
generation  these  two  men  stand  out  conspicuously 
above  their  fellows.  Equally  gifted,  equally 
prominent,  they  nevertheless  present  striking 
points  of  diversity.  The  one  was  a  seer,  the 
other  a  mathematician.  The  latter  proved 
“truth,”  the  former  revealed  it  !  Prof,  Drum¬ 
mond  made  religion  seem  reasonable  and  attain¬ 
able.  Bishop  Brooks  made  it  seem  natural  and 
delightful. 

Prof.  Drummond  showed  how,  by  the  ladder 
of  God-given  intellect,  man  may  climb  upward 
till  he  plants  his  feet  upon  the  solid,  impregnable 
“Rock  of  Ages.  ”  He  points  to  the  Celestial 
City  lying  in  the  dim  distance  and  says:  “That 
is  no  illusive  mirage,  it  is  a  living  reality. 
Prove  its  existence  for  yourself,  by  bringing  to 
bear  upon  it  your  closest  scrutiny.  Do  not  be 
afraid  that  it  will  fade  into  nothingness  when 
viewed  through  the  telescope  of  science.  Fix 
your  glass  steadily  upon  it,  and  you  will  see  that 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  that  glass,  its 
outlines  will  gather  clearness  and  definiteness  to 
your  eye.  Nay  more,  you  will  perceive  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  vague,  nebulous,  unknown 
realm  you  imagine  it,  a  realm  that  eludes  com¬ 
prehension  and  baffies  investigation,  that  world 
is  but  the  complete  and  perfect  development  of 
this.  The  laws  which  govern  it  are  the  very 
same,  familiar  (yet  always  mysterious)  laws  of 
nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted  now  !  The 
‘things  seen’  are  not  merely  types  and  shadows 
of  the  ‘things  eternal,’  they  are  the  products  of 
the  same  laws,  operating  in  different  spheres — 
the  material  and  the  immaterial.  Spiritual 
verities  may  be  proved  to  be  great  realities  !” 
And  then  he  takes  one  and  another  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  religion  and  demonstrates  it  so 
clearly  that  the  mind  is  borne  along  the  train  of 
argument  and  arrives  convinced  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion. 

Such  was  Prof.  Drummond  !  He  stood,  in 
I  our  day,  as  the  noble  exponent  of  sanctified  in- 
i  tellect,  and  his  new  methods  of  dealing  with 
I  spiritual  problems  have  revolutionized  the  world 
I  of  thought. 

Bishop  Brooks  represents  an  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  type.  Hie  was  the  gift  which  he  himself 
once  defined  as  “seeing  the  soul  of  things.  ”  “In 
Thy  light  shall  we  see  light,”  best  describes  his 
attitude  towards  all  the  perplexities  and  mys¬ 
teries  of  life.  To  him  the  whole  earth  was 
luminous  with  the  brightness  of  God’s  presence  I 

Men  do  not  gaze  upwards  into  a  cloudless, 
noon-day  sky  and  attempt  to  prove  by  argument 
that  the  sun  is  shining  ?  And  so  to  Bisoph 
Brooks  the  grand  realities  of  religion — God’s  ex¬ 
istence  and  love  to  man — were  such  self  evident 
facts,  that  it  never  even  occurred  to  him  to  argue 
in  their  defence.  He  did  not  “think”  or 
“hope,”  he  knew  there  was  a  God  above  him 
and  a  heaven  before  him  I  And  the  end  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  life  was  to  impart  to  others  a  share 
in  his  own  blessed  certainty.  It  was  as  if  the 
“spirit  of  some  just  man  made  perfect,”  whose 
eyes  had  actually  beheld  “the  King  in  Hie 
bMuty,”  and  whose  own  soul  had  caught  the 
glow  and  inspiration  of  the  larger,  higher  life 
above,  had  been  permitted  to  return  to  earth  for 
awhile  to  cheer  and  strengthen  hie  brethren. 

Prophets  many  and  tMchers  many  may  be 
raised  up  to  rule  and  teach  the  Christian  Church, 
but  it  IS  not  likely  that  in  this  generation  we 
shall  see  again  the  like  of  the  two  men  who  have 
gone  from  us  !  H.  E.  B. 
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THE  SORROW  AND  THE  JOT  OF  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE. 

An  addrcM  by  Rer.  Charlea  Cnthbert  Hall,  D.D., 
at  Mount  Holyoke  Collece. 

Id  presenting  to  you  the  theme  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  select  for  this  occasion,  I  may 
best  explain  my  thought,  and  may  more  quickly 
unite  it  with  your  own,  by  pointing  out  that  in 
the  present  address  it  is  proposed  to  use  the 
word  “knowledge"  specifically  in  its  academic 
sense,  as  indicating  the  fruit  of  study.  Obvi¬ 
ously  there  are  legitimate  uses  of  the  word  be¬ 
side  the  academic  use  to  which  we  are  about 
voluntarily  to  restrict  ourselves.  There  is 
knowledge  that  is  the  product  of  assimilation, 
involuntary,  often  unconscious.  Such  is  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  little  child  set  down 
at  birth  in  the  midst  of  the  phenomena  of  a 
strange  and  beautiful  world.  The  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  fiowers,  birds,  heights,  depths, 
distances,  a  thousand  simple  or  composite  phe¬ 
nomena,  are  assimilated  as  material  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  without  study,  possible  volition.  There 
is  knowledge  that  eventuates  from  experience 
as  life  proceeds.  In  this  all  are  partakers,  each 
after  his  own  kind.  Every  grief,  every  felicity, 
every  success,  every  failure,  every  friendship, 
every  enterprise  of  business,  every  undertak¬ 
ing  of  ambition,  of  patriotism,  of  philanthropy, 
of  love,  produces  experience  involving  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  knowledge.  But  beyond  the 
knowledge  that  comes  to  us  with  the  unfolding 
of  powers  in  infancy,  knowledge  that  is  the 
roduct  of  an  involuntary  assimilation  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  beyond  the  knowledge  that  eventu¬ 
ates  as  life  proceeds  through  successions,  expe¬ 
riences  of  adversity  and  prosperity,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  conceive  of  knowledge  in  its 
academic  sense,  as  the  fruit  and  outcome  of 
study,  as  the  accumulating  treasure  of  the 
student,  as  the  increment  of  intellectual  disci¬ 
pline.  We  do  so  conceive  of  knowledge  on  this 
occasion.  We  restrict  ourselves  to  the  academic 
use  of  the  term,  which,  in  a  seat  of  learning 
like  this,  is  manifestly  the  primary  and  charac¬ 
teristic  use.  A  college  exists  for  students  and 
students  are  they  on  whom  rests  the  solemn 
vocation  to  be  seekers  after  knowledge,  seeking 
it  through  cloud  and  sunshine,  through  pain 
and  peace,  for  its  own  sake,  for  humanity’s 
sake,  for  the  glory  of  God. 

It  is  part  of  the  infinite  pathos  of  life  that 
whereas  the  passion  for  knowledge  is,  in  essence, 
one  of  man’s  most  heroic,  (not  to  say,  one  of 
man’s  most  God  like)  attributes,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  that  passion  adds  to  the  sorrow  of  living. 
From  the  earliest  times  the  sorrow  of  knowledge 
has  been  coordinate  with  its  joy.  The  grave 
aphorism  of  Kohelath  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
is  tinged  with  the  autumnal  sadness  of  a  late 
November  gloaming :  “He  that  increaseth  knowl¬ 
edge,  increaseth  sorrow."  The  first  impulse 
toward  such  a  sentiment  is  resentful  protest,  the 
next  is  thoughtful  acquiescence — for  the  truth 
of  the  aphorism  conquers  those  who  will  reflect 
upon  it.  Sorrow  increases  with  the  growth  of 
knowledge  whether  to  the  child  assimilating 
unconsciously  the  primary  phenomena  of  life, 
or  to  the  maturer  soul  breasting  the  vast  waves 
of  experience,  or  to  the  student  searching  for 
the  hid  treasures  of  wisdom. 

We  have  only  to  summon  our  simplest  thoughts 
about  us  to  give  proof  of  that  at  once  unwelcome 
and  strangely  fascinating  thought,  “He  that 
increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow."  In 
a  thousand  ways,  even  as  there  may  be  a  thou¬ 
sand  paths  to  knowledge.  This  truth  proves 
itself.  The  natural  advances  of  age  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  it.  How  marvelously  great  is  infancy’s 
capacity  for  happiness,  how  blessedly  small  is 
infancy’s  stock  of  knowledge.  Yet  how  often 
has  that  dear  holiday  of  infancy  given  way  to  a 
clouded  and  unhappy  youth ;  clouded  and  un- 
happy  through  premature  acquaintance  with 
some  of  life’s  unholy  realities.  How  often  has 


the  boy  learned  to  do  more  and  to  understand 
more,  as  he  slowly  parts  with  some  of  his  capacity 
for  happiness,  and  while  yet  a  youth  increaseth 
his  knowledge,  increasing  his  sorrow. 

THE  WIDBMIMO  OF  KNOWI,EI>OE. 

Or  to  employ  another  simple  illustration,  the 
augmentation  of  sorrow  through  the  widening  of 
knowledge  has  come  to  many  with  the  privilege 
of  travel.  Until  they  traveled,  and  whilst  they 
knew  only  the  littleness  of  their  hereditary 
world  (not  perceiving  the  while  that  it  was  so 
little),  they  dreamed  not  how  splendid  are  the 
treasure  houses  of  other  lands,  how  consum¬ 
mate  are  the  triumphs  of  human  skill,  how 
sumptuous  are  the  bowers  which  man  has  woven 
for  hie  own  pleasure.  But  with  that  added 
knowledge  that  comes  with  travel,  comes  also  to 
some  a  sense  of  barrenness  and  of  disparity  in 
their  own  lot  and  the  sorrow  of  a  new  born  dis¬ 
content  is  the  price  of  wider  vision.  Particu¬ 
larly  true  has  this  been  for  those  endowed  with 
artistic  conceptions,  which,  nurtured  amidst 
inferior  conditions,  and  cognizant  only  of  sec 
ondary  moods,  were  paralyzed  and  overwhelmed 
by  suddenly  confronting  the  immeasurable  ex¬ 
cellence  of  genius.  The  painter  has  blotted  out 
in  shame  his  own  crude  work  as  the  meaning 
and  the  workmanship  of  the  greater  artist 
opened  in  some  foreign  land  before  his  intense 
and  melancholy  scrutiny.  The  musician' has 
vept  over  hie  own  limitations  in  the  self  same 
hour  wherein  he  accomplished  his  dearest  dream 
of  hearintr  the  tone-masters  that  are  the  delight 
of  kings  and  the  favorites  of  princely  salons. 

Nor  is  this  experience  of  a  sorrow  begotten 
through  the  attaining  of  even  coveted  knowledge 
infrequent  among  those  who  enter  into  some  of 
life’s  most  desirable  relationships.  The  vision 
of  completeness  through  marriage  and  home  life 
may  not  often  be  realized  apart  from  some  aug- 
I  mentation  of  sorrow. 

And  yet  man  speedily  increases  his  knowledge 
on  many  lines  even  at  the  price  of  increasing 
his  sorrow.  On  some  lines  he  does  this  under 
compulsion — on  other  lines  the  fascination  of 
knowledge  conquers  the  dread  of  sorrow.  A  : 
certain  proportion  of  knowledge  with  its  abund¬ 
ant  risk  of  sorrow,  is  forced  upon  us  by  neces¬ 
sity  through  the  involuntary  fact  of  growth. 
We  cannot  stay  in  the  hallowed  ignorance  of 
infancy.  Knowledge  comes  with  the  cubits  of 
our  stature.  Sorrow  follows  it  like  a  shade. 
Both  force  their  way  into  our  experience.  No 
walled  garden  can  protect  man  from  the  whisper¬ 
ing  serpent.  But  not  alone  on  the  lines  of  neces¬ 
sity  does  man  increase  his  knowledge.  On  many 
lines  of  choice  he  seeks  that  increase,  unterrified 
by  the  mysterious  risk  of  an  increment  of  sor¬ 
row.  For  knowledge  fascinates  this  passion  and 
that,  till  the  will  demands  knowledge  at  any 
cost.  What  though  travel  may  have  the  after¬ 
taste  of  discontent,  it  fascinates  the  passion  for 
change  so  one  and  another  strikes  his  tent  and 
becomes  a  nomad  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
What^  though  the  greatest  pictures  are  the  de¬ 
spair  of  the  lesser  artist,  they  fascinate  the  artis¬ 
tic  sense  within  him,  so  he  seeks  them  out  with 
an  insatiable  restlessness,  and  stands  suffering 
before  them.  What  though  knowledge  gained 
through  the  august  rleationship  of  marriage  and 
parenthood  has  been  for  some  an  apocalypse  of 
mrrow,  that  knowledge  fascinates  the  passion  of 
a  noble'love,  so  lives  are  joined  together. 

It  would  then  seem  from  these  observations 
that  although  man  has  evidence  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  knowledge  means  the  increase  of  sor 
row,  it  is  his  natural  love  of  knowledge  that 
conquers  his  natural  dread  of  sorrow.  '  But  such 
an  inference  would  be  misleading.  Man  pursues 
knowledge  undaunted  by  its  sorrow  only  so  long 
as  he  has  in  view  some  object  to  be  gained 
through  knowledge,  great  enough,  fascinating 
enough  to  lift  him  above  t  e  dread  of  sorrow. 
Man  will  suffer  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  while 
knowledge  fascinates.  When  knowledge  ceases 


to  fascinate  some  passion  of  the  natural  heart, 
or  some  yet  nobler  spiritual  sense,  the  mind 
ceases  its  eagerness  to  know  and  seeks  shelter 
in  ignorance  from  the  strain  and  the  cost  of 
knowing.  When  Thomas  Jefferson,  Washing¬ 
ton’s  great  secretary  of  state,  disheartened  with 
the  contentions  and  jealousies  of  political  life, 
determined  to  retire  to  the  privacy  of  his  farm, 
Monticello,  it  was  his  boast  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  written  some  time  after  his  retirement, 
that  he  had  seen  no  newspaper  since  he  had  left 
Philadelphia,  and  he  believed  that  he  should 
never  again  take  a  newspaper  of  any  sort ;  for 
said  he,  “I  think  it  is  Montaigne  who  has  said 
that  ignorance  is  the  softest  pillow  on  which  a 
man  can  rest  his  head.”  Contentment  with  the 
soft  pillow  of  ignorance  in  lieu  of  the  alert  and 
gainful  vigor  of  knowledge  comes  when  the  joy 
ful  rewards  of  knowledge  no  longer  fascinate. 
Then  knowledge  is  a  weariness  and  men  escape 
from  it,  willing  not  only  but  desiring  to  know 
less,  that  he  may  suffer  lees. 

We  have  not  examined  the  more  general  rela¬ 
tions  of  human  knowledge  to  the  problems  of 
sorrow.  We  have  perceived  that  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  one  is  practically  inseparable 
from  the  other.  The  little  child  cannot  proceed 
far  from  its  cradle  of  ignorance,  without  en¬ 
countering  some  increase  of  hardship  without 
paying  its  tribute  of  tears  as  the  sacred  price  of 
larger  knowledge.  The  man,  the  woman  cannot 
penetrate  into  the  depths  even  of  life’s  most 
precious  and  most  ennobling  experience  without 
hearing  within  the  soul  the  dee(,  mysterious 
vibration  of  the  note  of  pain. 

THE  SORROW  AND  THE  JOT  OF  THE  STUDENT. 

But  when,  as  now,  leaving  the  more  popular 
and  general  sense  of  the  word  knowledge,  we 
restrict  our  thought  of  it  to  the  academic  sense. 
When,  entering  fully  into  the  sublime  spirit  of 
this  collegiate  scene,  we  inquire  into  the  sorrow 
and  the  joy  of  knowledge,  considered  as  the 
scholar’s  portion,  there  opens  before  us  a  terri¬ 
tory  of  thought  so  broad,  so  fertile,  withal  so 
beautiful,  one  has  to  ponder  its  features  with 
discerning  care,  and  to  linger  long  and  thought¬ 
fully  within  its  precinct. 

The  sorrow  and  the  joy  of  the  true  student 
are  terms  necessary  to  one  another,  each  inter¬ 
prets  and  completes  the  other,  each,  so  to  say, 
fulfills  itself  in  the  other.  His  joy  were  a  thing 
impossible  were  he  without  the  sorrow,  nor 
could  he  know  that  noble  sorrow  of  the  intellect 
were  he  not,  even  though  but  dimly  and  super¬ 
ficially,  conscious  of  the  joy.  Because  he  is  a 
true  student  with  the  student  passions  not 
within  him,  his  joy  cannot  be  the  sunny  super¬ 
ficial  joy  of  the  unthinking,  heedless  child. 
God  has  thrown  open  before  him  the  gates  of  a 
vaster  world  than  the  gay  hearted  world  of 
childhood,  walking  awestruck  in  which  he  gains 
sight  of  unapproachable  greatnesses.  So  also 
because  he  is  true  student,  his  sorrow  cannot  be 
the  dull,  leaden  hearted  sorrow  which,  is  so 
often  the  portion  of  manual  drudgery.  The 
scholar  is  a  worker,  working  often  unto  weari¬ 
ness,  working  often  unpraised  because  unvalued ; 
yet  the  very  burden  of  his  work  involves  its 
own  high  compensations,  for  he  has  meat  to  eat 
that  the  world  knows  not  of ;  a  thought  range 
that  no  narrow  circumstances  can  confine;  in¬ 
alienable  rights  of  fellowship  with  kindred 
spirits,  the  sense  of  ownership  in  those  more 
splendid  habitations,  those  uncommercial  palaces 
of  the  mind  that  cannot  be  bought  with  gold, 
where  moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt,  nor  thieves 
break  through  and  steal.  Sorrow  and  joy  blend 
with  one  another  and  complete  one  another 
within  the  scholar’s  mind,  as  sometimes,  upon 
a  day  in  June,  I  have  seen  shadow  and  sunlight 
fuse  in  one  incomparable  blend  of  glory  within 
the  noble  nave  of  Westminster.  In  mellow  folds 
of  solemn  gloom  lay  the  darkling  shadows  on 
aisle  and  shaft  and  beoric  image.  Thoughts  of 
levity  and  passions  of  sin  died  away  beneath 
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the  compelling  pethoe  of  that  mental  eanctuary ; 
the  mind  worahiped  at  the  ahrine  of  truth’s  in¬ 
finity,  and  felt  the  awful  power  of  the  endless 
life.  Yet  through  the  clerestory  windows,  as 
through  the  very  gates  of  heaven  poured  fioods 
of  sunlight  that  filled  the  shadows  with  a  sup¬ 
pressed  effulgence,  until  the  royal  blend  of 
gloom  and  glory  made  the  place  more  gladdening 
than  all  the  outer  world  blazing  in  the  light  of 
common  day.  So  is  the  true  scholar’s  mind  a 
sanctuary,  where  a  noble  sorrow  and  a  noble  joy 
fuse,  like  shadow  and  light,  in  an  atmosphere 
more  rich,  more  calm,  more  sympathetic,  more 
grandly  glad  than  minds  estranged  from  academic 
discipline  and  academic  ideals  can  ever  know. 

Wherein  consists  the  nobler  sorrow  of  the  true 
scholar’s  mind,  as  he  gives  himself  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  for  the  glory  of  God. 

I  say  the  nobler  sorrow,  for  the  true  scholar  is 
but  a  man,  with  a  man’s  weakness  and  a  man’s 
limitation,  and  unto  him  there  may  come  the 
sorrow  that  is  less  noble,  the  sorrow  that  is 
rather  a  temptation  than  a  consecration.  He 
feels  the  sting  of  that  less  noble  sorrow  in  the 
oppressive  hour  of  discouragement,  when  he  has 
reason  to  know  the  coldness  of  an  unresponsive 
world,  when  bis  best  thought,  his  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  work,  met^y  the  world  with  leaden  silence, 
seems  to  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  as 
water  spilt  upon  the  ground,  as  pearls  cast  be¬ 
fore  swine.  He  feels  the  sting  of  that  less  noble 
sorrow  in  the  sad  hour  of  protest  against  the 
crude  ordering  of  a  material  and  public  senti¬ 
ment  which  dooms  so  many  of  its  scholars  to 
poverty.  It  frets  him,  sometimes  it  embitters 
him  to  be  pinched  for  life’s  very  necessities, 
and  to  be  denied  that  larger  power  for  good 
which  would  come  with  ampler  means — means 
that  are  often  maladministered  in  the  hands  of 
coarse  ambition  and  greedy  ignorance.  He  feels 
the  sting  of’that  less  noble  sorrow  in  the  dark, 
the  unworthy  hour  of  jealousy,  when  honors  fall 
upon  the  head*of  one  whose  work  has  been  lees 
thorough  than  his  own,  and  doors  of  opportunity 
closed  against  him,  yield  to  the  more  fortunate 
touch  of  another.  It  is  right  to  speak  of  these 
less  noble  sadnesses  that  sometimes  pass  like 
clouds  over  the  scholar’s  soul ;  right  to  speak  of 
them,  lest  we  be  said  to  idealize  the  scholar, 
and  to  separate  him  in  our  thought  from  those 
temptations  common  to  man,  to  which  he  is,  in 
fact,  no  stranger. 

But  not  on  these  elements  of  the  weaker  man¬ 
hood  would  I  dwell,  not  on  the  sorrow  that  is 
temptation.  Let  me  speak  of  the  nobler  sorrow 
of  the  scholar’s  mind,  of  the  sorrow  that  is  con¬ 
secration,  of  the  sorrow  that  increases  with 
knowledge,  the  sorrow  that  deepens  and  dignifies 
the  mind  that  knows  it ;  the  sorrow  that  sheds 
divine  pathos  on  him  who  is  capable  of  experi¬ 
encing  it,  even  the  glory  of  a  great  and  child¬ 
like  humility,  befitting  one  who  truly  appre¬ 
hends  the  majesty  of  truth  and  the  unfathomable 
mysteries  of  life. 

The  nobler  sorrow  of  the  scholar’s  soul  is  an 
emotion  so  profound,  so  complex,  so  bound  up 
with  his  joy,  so  begotten  of  his  joy,  one  may 
not  lightly  venture  to  analyze  it.  Oftenest  per¬ 
haps,  he  who  feels  it  is  least  disposed  to  view  it 
analytically.  He  leaves  it  as  a  part  of  life’s 
pathetic  m3rstery,  bears  it  in  silent  unproteet- 
ing  dignity,  until  the  sadness  becomes  the  habit 
of  his  life  and  sets  its  chastening  mark  upon  hie 
very  countenance.  Have  we  not  all  remarked 
how  often  the  gravity  of  the  scholar’s  face  sug¬ 
gests  sadness.  As  I  think  back  over  the  years 
and  summon  to  remembrance  the  countenances 
of  the  greatest  scholars,  the  profoundest  think¬ 
ers  I  have  ever  seen,  I  recall  that  subtle  resem¬ 
blance,  not  of  features  but  of  expression,  which 
in  some  unspeakable  way  suggested  to  the  mind 
that  they  were  related  in  an  occult  kinship  of 
mortality.  And  that  the  bond  between  them 
was  a  bond  of  unworldly  suffering.  I  found 


not  on  the  faces  of  the  intellectually  great  that 
jovial  complacency,  that  jesting  familiarity  with 
life’s  modes  and  measures  which  marks  the 
beaming  oommonplaceness  of  shallow  minds. 

I  found  on  the  great  scholar  faces  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  a  thought  work  whose  law  is  pain, 
whose  right  of  citizenship  is  willingness  to 
suffer,  whose  coronation  is  the  crown  of  thorns 
beneath  the  laurel  wreath.  In  part,  that  nobler 
sorrow  comes  with  the  education  of  the  critical 
faculty ;  in  part  with  the  widening  of  the  world ; 
in  part  with  social  perspective ;  in  part  with  a 
larger  sense  of  stewardship. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CBITICAU  FACULTY. 

In  part,  I  say,  that  nobler  sorrow  comes  with 
the  education  of  the  critical  faculty.  In  the 
intellectual  sense,  as  in  the  moral  sense,  they 
that  dare  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  be¬ 
come  as  gods,  having  their  eyes  opened  to  dis¬ 
cern  between  good  and  evil,  and  as  in  that  mys¬ 
tic  and  solemn  narrative  of  Eden  the  enlarging 
of  his  moral  experience  gave  to  man  not  only  a 
wider  world,  but  a  heart  henceforth  conscious 
of  the  grief  of  knowing  more  of  life  than  its 
primal  innocency,  so  in  the  discipline  of  the 
critical  faculty,  daring  to  seek  to  touch  and  to 
appropriate  the  more  sacred  fruits  of  knowledge, 
the  mind  finds  itself  not  only  in  a  wider  world, 
but  in  a  world  where  the  once  broad  fields  of 
uncritical  satisfaction  tend  to  grow  less  and  lees. 
This  term,  the  lessening  of  the  field  of  uncriti¬ 
cal  satisfaction,  is  but  another  way  of  saying 
more  sorrow  is  the  price  one  pays  for  more  re¬ 
finement  of  the  mind.  On  two  lines  of  evidence 
the  truth  of  this  formula  can  be  shown :  In  the 
involuntary  perception  of  limitations  in  others 
and  in  the  severer  judgment  of  one’s  own  work. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  scholar’s  sorrow  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  critical  faculty  tends  to  make  him 
involuntarily  conscious  of  limitations  in  the  work 
of  others.  What  I  am  now  aflSrming  should  be 
sharply  differentiated  from  the  embittered  habit 
of  depreciating  the  work  of  others,  from  the  over 
stimulation  of  the  judicial  temper  which  culmi 
nates  in  fault-finding  and  from  the  withered 
sensibility  of  a  blase  life  which  has  lost  the 
generous  and  wholesome  power  to  admire.  The 
scholar’s  consciousness  of  limitation  in  the  work 
of  others  is  involuntary  and  ceaselessly  painful. 
As  the  mind  becomes  conformed  to  the  ideal 
standard  by  long  continuance  of  academic  dis¬ 
cipline.  and  the  critical  faculty  more  sensitive 
at  length  than  the  wind  harp,  responds  to  every 
breath  that  blows  upon  it,  the  scholar  can  no 
more  escape  from  feeling  the  false  work,  the 
bad  work,  the  superficial  work,  the  erroneous 
work  going  on  around  him  than  can  the  musi¬ 
cian  escape  the  pang  of  some  false  note  in  the 
song  of  another  or  the  painter  blind  himself  to 
the  bad  drawing  on  his  brother’s  easel.  The 
correctness  of  his  own  thinking,  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  his  own  work,  the  clean  and  clear  cut 
processes  of  his  own  mind  mean  for  the  scholar 
so  much  more  of  an  involuntary  disquietude, 
the  wearying  consciousness  of  a  discordant  and 
interior  environment.  His  love  of  truth  sensi¬ 
tizes  his  mind  toward  all  objective  untruth, 
while  with  a  heart  liberalized  in  its  sympathy 
by  the  noncommercial  point  of  view,  the  scholar 
longs  with  an  unqualified  sincerity  that  men  for 
their  own  sakee  might  do  truer  thinking  and 
bring  forth  better  work. 

But  with  this  involuntary  sense  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  in  others,  the  education  of  the  critical 
faculty  makes  the  scholar  continually  more  con¬ 
scious  of  limitation  in  himself.  This  also  is  a 
part  of  the  sorrow  of  knowledge.  With  grave 
fidelity  he  sits  in  judgment  upon  himself — he 
weighs  his  own  work  in  the  balances  and  finds 
it  wanting.  He  has  chosen  a  path  on  entering 
which  he  has  bidden  farewell  to  the  innocent 
self  deceits  of  ignorance  and  to  the  uncritical 
omnplacency  of  mind  remote  from  academic 
standards.  The  little  child,  in  his  sweet  inno- 
oency,  draws  some  grotesque,  angular  creature. 


then  worships  its  beauty  with  ravished  gaze. 
The  mind,  remote  from  academic  standards,  puts 
forth  its  faulty  work  with  unquestioning  pride, 
serenely  happy  in  the  over-valuation  of  its  own 
productions.  He  renounces  the  sweet  self-decep¬ 
tions  of  ignorance,  the  uncritical  self  laudations 
of  shallowness,  he  sees  his  own  work  in  the 
clear  daylight  of  the  ideal,  and  to  hie  just  eye 
it  is  stained  with  imperfection.  The  world, 
largely  uncritical,  may  applaud  his  work,  but 
he  of  clear  eye,  while  gratified  by  the  world’s 
good  will,  is  not  misled  by  it  Often  to  the 
scholar,  the  world’s  undiscerning  commendation 
is  more  saddening  than  is  censure  and  praise 
from  the  thoughtless,  more  depressing  than  the 
rebuke  of  the  wise. 

THE  WIDENING  OF  THE  WORLD. 

But  to  proceed,  that  nobler  sorrow  of  the 
scholar  comes  not  only  with  the  education  of  the 
critical  faculty — it  comes  also  with  the  widening 
of  the  world.  I  have  said  that  as  the  critical 
faculty  is  educated,  the  field  of  uncritical  satis¬ 
faction  grows  less  and  less.  The  delights  of 
ignorance  are  very  largely  the  miseries  of  cul¬ 
ture.  What  seems  good  to  the  untaught  masses 
may  to  the  scholar  be  in  the  last  degree  repellent 
and  intolerable.  And  yet,  though  estranged 
by  academic  discipline,  from  vast  territories  of 
uncritical  satisfaction,  the  scholar’s  world  is 
ever  widening.  For  the  path  he  has  chosen  is 
like  the  path  one  takes  who,  amidst  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  Aberdeenshire,  when  all  the  heather 
moors  are  in  their  wondrous  bloom  of  cameo 
pink,  and  the  tawny  grouse  are  rising  every 
where,  leaps  from  the  beacon  track  to  climb 
“dark  Loch  Nagar, ’’  up  through  the  bracken  of 
the  foothills,  up  through  the  wavy  sheep  track 
of  the  moor,  up  on  the  wind  swept  shoulder 
where  the  feet  may  pause  to  breathe.  And  the 
world  widens  as  he  climbs.  So  the  world 
widens  as  the  scholar  climbs,  leaping  from  the 
beacon  track  of  commonplace  thought  to  find 
lonely  ever  upward  path  of  individual  research; 
at  every  step  the  world  broadens  and  new  mag- 
nificencies  rise  above  the  expanding  horizon 
line;  he  is  amazed,  transfixed,  overwhelmed  by 
the  immensity  of  that  which  may  be  known. 
He  looks  every  way  and  paths  invite  him  in 
which  he  has  no  strength  nor  time  to  set  his 
foot;  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  the  hills  unvisited 
and  “over  him  unrolls  on  high  the  splendid 
scenery  of  the  sky,’’  the  infinity  of  truth  and  to 
himself  he  seems  but  as  a  puny  pilgrim  who  has 
but  falteringly  touched  the  eternal  mount  of 
knowledge  and  the  sorrow  of  a  great  humility 
sanctified  his  soul.  Where  is  boasting  T  Where 
the  arrogance  of  self-laudation  f  The  scholar 
looks  upon  the  unconquerable  vastness  of  truth 
and  says  with  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for 
tears:  “Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for 
me;  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it’’ 

But  yet  again  this  nohler  sorrow  of  the  scholar 
comes  with  social  perspective.  The  scholar  is 
the  seer.  The  true  perspective  of  social  prob¬ 
lems  is  the  discovery  of  scholars.  They  have 
arranged,  have  coordinated,  have  classified  the 
data  of  human  life,  its  struggle  for  existence,  its 
heredity,  its  morbid  phenomena,  its  socialogi- 
cal  discrepancies,  its  spiritual  anomalies.  The 
scholar  stands  between  the  blindness  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  the  selfishness  of  materialistic  ambi¬ 
tion— the  one  does  not  know  the  appalling  facts 
that  loom  up  in  the  social  perspective,  the  other 
dominated  by  selfish  ambition,  ignores  the  same 
appalling  facts.  On  the  one  hand  ignorance 
escapes  the  suffering  of  knowing  all  that  life 
is,  and  on  the  other  hand  materialistic  ambition 
escapes  the  same  suffering  by  letting  humanity 
go  and  thinking  only  of  self.  But  this  scholar 
is  the  seer.  He  knows  and  he  cares  that  life  is 
what  it  is.  Phjrsicians  know,  lawyers  know, 
ministers  know,  journalists  know,  teachers 
know,  philosophers  know,  sociologists  know, 
scholars  in  politics  and  scholars  in  business 
know  the  immensity  of  human  problems,  and 
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where  the  man  of  knowledge  is  also  the  man  of 
love,  the  shadow  of  social  facts  must  often  times 
fall  deeply  athwart  the  soul.  Was  it  not  the  sor¬ 
row  of  the  scholar,  springing  from  the  intensity 
of  his  social  perspective  when  at  the  turn  of  the 
Bethany  road,  where  the  towers  of  Jerusalem 
first  came  in  sight,  stood  one  in  whom  were 
hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge,  gazing  on  the  city  through  a  mist  of  un¬ 
controllable  tears  and  saying:  “Even  if  thou 
hadst  known  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  that 
belong  to  thy  peace,  but  now  are  they  hid  from 
thine  eyes.’’  Still,  accepted  or  despised,  the 
scholars  of  the  world  are  its  seers,  bearing  the 
solemn  burden  of  knowledge,  lamenting  the 
world’s  perversity  in  rejecting  its  own  salvation 
and  offering  to  the  world  in  a  right  philosophy 
of  living  the  things  that  belong  unto  its  peace. 

And  yet  once  again,  this  nobler  sorrow  of 
the  scholar  comes  with  a  larger  sense  of  steward¬ 
ship.  The  true  academic  spirit  is  essentially 
redemptive.  It  is  not  self-centered,  but  altru¬ 
istic.  The  highest,  broadest  scholarship,  con¬ 
templates  its  own  self,  and  its  own  opportunity 
in  relation  to  social  duty ;  it  comes  as  Christ 
came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minis¬ 
ter,  and  to  give  the  life  power  objectively  for 
the  world’s  good.  And  as  Christ  was  straight¬ 
ened  in  spirit  until  his  mission  was  fulfilled, 
so  is  it  the  noblest  solicitude  of  scholarship  to 
be  used  for  the  world’s  good.  Personal  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  broadest  administratiod  of  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  is  an  axiom  of  the  loftiest 
scholarship.  To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 
shall  much  be  required.  The  pressure  of  that 
great  requisition,  the  sense  of  much  required, 
is  ever  with  the  true  scholar,  and  the  noble  sor¬ 
row  in  his  soul  is  that  the  administration  of 
knowledge,  the  application  of  knowledge  for 
the  world’s  uplifting  ever  falls  beneath  hie  own 
ideals  of  service. 

Thus  have  we  dwelt  upon  those  aspects  of  the 
scholar’s  life  which  impart  to  it  that  nobler 
depth  of  coloring  which  sorrow  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  suffer  alone  can  give.  And  if  I  have 
made  myself  intelligible,  you  have  perceived  that 
this  nobler,  yes,  may  we  not  say  this  Christ- 
like  sorrow,  in  the  scholar’s  mind  is  not  the 
melancholy  and  refining  sadness  of  an  unsatis¬ 
fied  and  unhappy  life.  From  these  same  condi¬ 
tions  whence  spring  the  scholar’s  sorrow,  spring 
also  the  scholar's  joy,  till  joy  and  sorrow  in  his 
life  are  blended  in  one  indistinguishable  unity 
of  experience.  With  what  thought,  then,  more 
in  keeping  with  this  happy  and  ennobling  hour, 
with  what  thought  more  characteristic  of  the 
temper  of  this  great  academic  assemblage  shall  I 
conclude  this  address,  than  with  the  joy  of  the 
scholar  ? 

ELEMENTS  OF  JOT  THAT  ARB  OCRS. 

It  is  a  charming  and  exhilarating  function  to 
speak  in  this  presence  of  the  scholar’s  joy,  for 
in  the  great  brotherhood  of  the  academic  life, 
many  there  be  that  drink  more  or  less  deeply  of 
that  cup  of  thanksgiving.  It  is  in  the  light  of 
after  years  we  come  to  realize  what  joys  have 
come  into  our  lives  through  our  academic  asso¬ 
ciation  and  our  academic  training. 

To  touch  this  theme  and  yet  to  speak  briefly 
calls  for  much  self-control.  Let  me  refer  in 
closing,  to  some  of  those  elements  of  joy  that  are 
ours  who  have  even  the  humblest  places  in  the 
great  brotherhood  of  student  life. 

Shall  I  speak  of  our  heritage  of  uncommercial 
memories  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  collie  life  f 
Memories  innocent  of  grasping  self-interests, 
Utopian,  optimistic,  splendidly  careless  of  care. 
SufBcient  unto  the  day  was  that  glad,  free 
hearted  life  in  the  old  times— roseate  with  fond 
impracticable  dreams,  rugged  withal  by  reason 
of  strength  of  youth  and  pluck  indomitable. 
We  walked  by  faith  and  not  by  sight  in  those 
Elysian  years— faith  in .  one  another,  faith  in 
ourselves,  faith  ^in  our  future.  What  heroic 
courage  of  opinion  marked  those  days  f  How 


well  we  knew  what  to  do  with  the  world,  how  to 
set  the  wrong  right,  how  to  do  successfully 
things  that  counselors  and  parliaments  and 
kings  and  all  in  authority  had  left  undone. 
How  free  we  were  then,  how  much  our  own 
masters,  following  grandly  the  devices  and 
desires  of  our  own  heart.  It  was  sweetly  reckless 
living.  The  haunting  shadows  of  prospective 
cares  we  waved  aside  and  as  for  past  troubles 
we  laid  us  down  and  slept,  we  awoke  and 
straightway  forgot  the  pangs  of  yesterday.  And 
now  that  life  has  grown  busier  and  let  us  hope 
broader,  now  that  we  face  urgent  realities, 
where  once  we  saw  beckoning  visions,  now  that 
we  deal  with  so  much  that  is  commercial  and 
alas,  so  much  that  is  fiercely  selfish  we  tone  and 
temper  many  bald  materialisms  of  to-day  by 
using  our  heritage  of  uncommercial  memories, 
and  often  have  the  sterile  and  wilderness 
passages  of  later  years  blossom  suddenly  with 

“  Those  first  affections 
Those  shadowy  recollections 
Which  be  they  what  they  may. 

Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 

Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing." 

Shall  I  speak  of  the  romance  of  collegiate 
friendships — as  it  lingers  with  us  in  the  light  of 
later  years  7  I  had  almost  said  one  cannot  know 
what  friendship  means  if  one  learned  not  the 
first  heroic  interpretation  of  the  word  in  col¬ 
lege.  Fond,  frank  friendships  of  the  old  time, 
charged  with  the  thrilling  currents  of  unspent 
energy  and  unabashed  hope.  How  marvelously 
heart  answered  unto  heart  while  on  the  breezy 
campus  paved  with  checquer  wash  of  moon¬ 
beams,  friend  locked  arm  with  friend,  pacing 
the  lawns  far  into  the  night  with  talk  the  while 
of  all  things  infinite  and  finite,  past,  present 
and  to  be.  Or  in  the  wild  New  England  winter 
evening  when  the  gale  was  up  and  drifts  were 
mountainons,  and  all  the  air  was  dim  with  whirl¬ 
ing  snow  dust,  how  friend  sought  out  the  fireside 
of  friend,  to  read  the  secrets  of  futurity  in  rose- 
red  embers,  or  to  sing  the  prehistoric  songs  to 
wind  harp  music  filling  the  night  with  blasts 
from  the  Berkshire  hills.  Did  this  not  make  us 
altered  men  and  women  7  Are  we  no  other  than 
we  might  have  been  but  for  this  romanticism  of 
fellowship  that  entered  into  our  impressionable 
youth7  Yes,  in  the  light  of  later  years,  we  own 
the  work  that  those  early  friendships  did  for  us. 
The  friends  may  have  drifted  far  apart  in  after 
days,  but  the  idealism  nurtured  by  the  friend¬ 
ship  was  immortal  and  lives  within  us  now. 

Shall  I  also  remind  you  that  one  of  the  joys 
of  the  scholar  most  clearly  discerned  in  the 
light  of  later  years  is  that  a  larger  world  than 
that  lying  open  to  other  men  opens  to  us  7  In 
this  promiscuous  assembly  one  cannot  speak  of 
this  without  indelicacy,  but  in  the  choice  and 
chosen  comradeship  of  this  memorial  hour  our 
lips  are  unsealed.  To  us  the  world  is  larger 
than  to  our  non-collegiate  brothers  and  sisters. 
Immensely  and  gloriously  larger,  larger  in  the 
possible  fields  for  self-expression.  They  are 
shut  out  by  the  limitations  of  the  non-academic 
life  from  gate  after  gate  set  open  for  us.  At 
times  it  seems  as  if  the  men  who  reject  the  col¬ 
lege  life  for  the  sake  of  gaining  time  had  cap¬ 
tured  such  a  time  advantage  in  the  race  that  the 
scholar  could  never  compete  with  him.  Such  is 
ihe  position  in  the  morning  hour,  but  seek  for 
it  again  in  the  light  of  later  years,  and  behold, 
he  who  dared  to  prefer  a  college  class  room  to  a 
premature  clerkship  finds  himself  at  five  and 
twenty  walking  in  a  larger  world  of  possibilities, 
from  which  the  other  is  shut  out,  seif-excluded 
by  the  impatience  of  his  own  ambitions.  For 
to  the  collegian  the  whole  mighty  world  of 
business  lies  as  open  as  to  his  non-collegiate 
brother,  and  besides  that  stand  the  splendid  en¬ 
trances  to  the  professions  and  to  the  whole  vast 
territories  bounded  by  academic  lines.  And 
this  larger  world  contains  not  only  possibility  of 
success  on  academic  lines  which  in  the  future 
shall  be  even  more  strictly  defined  than  in  the 


put  because  of  the  ircreuing  premium  on  tech- 
niul  training  for  ail  higher  pursuits,  but  also 
this  Ifirmr  world  represents  thought,  opinion, 
tute,  influence,  even  enjoyment  upon  a  scale 
and  of  a  quality  differentiated  not  in  degree 
only,  but  in  kind,  from  such  as  are  accessible  to 
the  mass  of  men  who  in  the  days  of  their  youth 
could  not  or  would  not,  have  the  undergraduatu’ 
life. 

CITIZBNSHIP  AMD  PATRIOTISM:. 

Shall  I,  though  speaking  to  women,  ny  a 
word  of  the  joy  of  the  scholar  u  seen  in  the 
light  of  later  years  in  its  bearing  upon  citizen¬ 
ship  and  patriotism  7  It  wu  many  yurs  ago 
that  Benson,  the  flne  spirited  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  died  so  suddenly  the  other  day 
at  Hawarden,  said  in  his  own  impassioned  way 
to  the  boys  at  Wellin^^n  College:  “As  citizens, 
men  despise  their  birthrieht.  ’’  We  have  been 
compellea  to  witness  much  of  that  despising  of 
the  national  and  civic  birthright  on  this  side  of 
the  sea.  We  have  seen  much  of  a  corrupt,  igno¬ 
ble  type  of  citizenship,  vulgarly  eager  to  sell 
their  holy  birthright  for  money  and  to  estimate 
the  service  of  the  State  by  what  proflts  it  may 
yield  in  spoils  or  in  oflBce.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  seem  to  imply  that  the  line  dividing  the 
noble  from  the  ignoble  in  the  ethics  of  citizen¬ 
ship  is  the  collegiate  education — that  the  citizens 
that  honor  their  birthright  are  not  numerously 
found  among  those  who  never  matriculated  in  col¬ 
lege.  To  make  such  a  statement  would  be  not 
only  slanderous,  but  silly.  Patriotism  in  its 
purest  form  may  be  found  in  every  social  order 
in  our  land.  But  in  the  light  of  later  vears  we 
may  see  with  jo^  and  pride  the  peculiarly  splen¬ 
did  opportunities  given  to  him  who  combines 
with  a  pure  spirit  a  liberal  education,  to  become 
a  leader  of  bis  countrymen  toward  higher  and 
broader  conceptions  of  national  honor  and  of 
civic  duty.  The  college  man  in  politics  is  the 
salvation  of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Training  tolls.  The  untrainM  mind  may 
be  as  lofty  in  its  intentions  as  the  mind  of  the 
scholar.  But  the  academic  discipline  joined 
with  the  academic  point  of  view  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  for  statesmanship,  and  what  this  country 
chiefly  needs  is  a  race  of  statesmen.  Trained  in 
the  university  to  estimate  upon  the  historic 
basis,  the  trend  of  events,  nurtured  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  upon  the  ideals  of  the  fervent,  white 
souled  patriotism ;  kindled  in  the  university 
with  the  sublime  ambition  to  serve  the  State  for 
the  State’s  own  sake,  which  makes  citizenship 
a  high  profession  and  the  birthright  within  the 
nation  a  holy  and  unsullied  trust. 

May  I  refer  in  closing  to  the  joy  of  the  scholar 
as  he  perceives  his  right  and  his  calling  to  work 
as  a  leader  in  the  great  territory  of  philanthropic, 
moral  and  Christian  opportunity  7  It  is  a  great 
thing  for  either  man  or  woman  to  be  a  collegian 
in  these  later  days,  and  to  have  part  in  this 
present  mighty  expansion  of  sociology  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  science.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  carry  the 
skill  and  fire  of  an  academic  training  into  the 
moral  movement  of  our  day.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  be  a  coll^ian  in  these  times  when  men  are 
realizing  a  simpler  Christianity  and  a  more  fra¬ 
ternal  and  catholic  churchmanship. 

If  the  plain  truth  be  told  it  is  this :  while  the 
good  men  are  many  and  devoted  who  never 
matriculated,  and  while  every  good  man  is 
needed,  literate  or  illiterate,  to  serve  the  cause 
of  truth,  it  is  the  college  everywhere  that  backs 
the  philanthropic,  moral  and  Christian  move¬ 
ment  of  to-day ;  it  is  the  collegian  everywhere  on 
whom,  because  of  his  training  and  his  point  of 
view,  devolves  the  guidance  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  that  movement  I  believe  the  joy  of  ue 
scholar  goes  on  after  his  death  in  the  power  of 
his  influence  to  cheer  younger  minds  of  kindred 
temper.  Have  we  not  felt  upon  our  soul  in  riper 
years,  the  inspiring  influence  of  great  and  beau¬ 
tiful  lives  that  were  the  teachers  of  our  youth  7 
Do  not  our  teachers  return  to  us  and  cheer  the 
hours  of  discouragement  touching  our  fainting 
souls  through  memory  7 
So  Matthew  Arnold,  standing  at  his  father’s 
grave  in  Rugby  chapel,  felt  hislcinship  with  the 
unseen  friends,  and  hailed  them  from  afar : 

“  Then,  In  such  hoar  of  need. 

Of  yonr  fainting,  dispirited  grace. 

Ye,  like  angels,  appear 
Radiant  with  ardor  divine. 

Beacons  of  hope,  ye  appear  I 
Languor  la  not  In  yonr  neart. 

Weakness  Is  not  In  yonr  word. 

Weariness  not  on  your  brow. 

Ye  alight  In  oar  van,  at  your  voice 
Panic,  demalr,  fiee  away. 

Ye  move  throngh  the  ranks,  recall 
The  stragglers,  refresh  the  outworn. 

Praise,  relnsplre  the  brave. 

Order,  ooarage,  return; 

Byes  rekindling  and  prayers 
Follow  your  steps  as  ye  go. 

Ye  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  files. 

Strengthen  the  waveiing  line, 

Stabllsb,  oonUnue  our  march. 

On,  to  the  bound  of  the  waste. 

On,  to  the  city  of  Ood." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Indepeodent  says  that  a  remarkable 
chauge  of  attitude  toward  Protestantism  is  now 
perceptible  in  France.  It  is  under  suspicion  by 
the  nation !  The  announcement  is  interesting, 
though  not  altogether  a  surprise.  Our  contem¬ 
porary  says : 

During  the  last  few  months  a  decided  hostil¬ 
ity  has  been  developed,  which  threatens  to  grow 
into  a  veritable  crusade  against  Protestant isi:!. 
Speakers  both  of  the  Ultramontane  and  Liberal 
parties,  travel  through  the  country  and  inveigh 
against  the  Protestanta  Mr.  Hallard,  the  well- 
Imown  Free  Church  pastor,  tries  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  by  the  stand,  which  they  have 
taken  over  against  immorality,  intemperance 
and  other  destructive  forces,  which  sap  the 
national  strength.  It  is  also  hinted  that  the 
Ptotestants  hold  far  more  oflScial  positions  than 
is  warranted  by  their  numerical  strength.  This 
is  precisely  the  cause  which  provoked  in  Aus¬ 
tria  the  strong  anti  Semitic  movement.  Mr. 
H.  Draussin,  editor  of  the  Eglise  Libre  lays 
stress  on  this  point,  when  he  says  that  the 
Protestants,  notwithstanding  their  numerical 
insign iticance,  exert  a  masterful  influence  on 
the  course  of  events.  It  is  more  likely  that  we 
have  here  to  deal  with  the  subtle  and  irresistible 
force  exercised  by  French  clericalism ;  the  more 
so  since  the  Protestant  French  journals  have 
expressed  their  undisguised  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  English  missions  in  Madagascar, 
which  are  made  to  feel  the  arrogant  and  intoler¬ 
ant  spirit  of  the  Jesuits.  Thus  they  conflict 
with  the  present  colonial  policy  of  France.  The 
French  character  is  exce^ingly  mercurial.  It 
appears  forever  to  stand  in  need  of  some  strong 
excitement,  and  the  people  are  easily  swept  off 
their  feet.  This  ant^onism  may.  therefore,  be 
the  fad  for  a  while,  or  it  may  lead  to  more  seri¬ 
ous  consequences. 

The  policy  of  the  clericals  has  all  along  been  to 
represent  Protestantism  as  only  another  name 
for  Britain,  while  Catholicism  means,  and  only 
can  mean,  loyalty  to  France.  Religion  being  thus 
largely  an  affair  of  nationality,  the  conflscation 
or  suppression  of  the  flourishing  Protestant  mis 
sions  of  Madagascar,  as  of  those  of  Penope  in 
the  far  Paciflc  by  Spain,  and  of  the  schools, 
hospitals  and  the  like  formerly  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  worthy  Protestant  Queen,  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  military  necessity,  if  France  aimed 
to  hold  and  dominate  that  great  Island.  Not 
even  French  Protestant  missionaries  and  teach¬ 
ers  might  succeed  to  the  great  labor  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  London  Missionary  and  other 
Protestant  societies !  This  was  and  is  the  adroit 
plea  of  men  who  always  oppose  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions;  its  acceptance  by  intelligent  Frenchmen, 
along  with  its  implications  of  want  of  common 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  their  own 
countrymen,  is  of  unpromising  significance. 


The  Voice  holds  that  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  Evolution  is  one  of  the  especially  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  of  the  Victorian  reign: 

It  was  but  two  years  after  Queen  Victoria’s 
coronation  that  Darwin  began  work  upon  hie 
“Origin  of  Species,’’  which,  however,  was  not 
published  until  20  years  later  (1859).  The  40 
years  (nearly)  that  have  elapsed  since  then  have 
been  filled  with  the  din  of  conflict  over  that  the¬ 
ory,  and  the  literature  of  science,  philosophy, 
and  theology  issued  since  that  year  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  one  way  or  another,  almost  the  whole 
of  it,  in  the  controversy. 

We  do  not  propose  to  settle  this  extensive  dis¬ 
cussion.  But  there  is  one  point  that  stands  out 
very  clearly  in  the  last  half  of  these  40  years 
that  deserves  to  be  noted,  and  that  is  that, 
partly  because  of  changes  in  the  theory  itself 
and  partly  because  of  changes  in  the  standpoint 
of  Christian  believers,  the  hostility  that  once 
seemed  irreconcilable  between  Christian  faith 
and  Evolution  is  now  no  longer  looked  on  as  a 
matter  of  course.  There  is  an  increasing  body 
of  earnest  Christian  men  who  profess  to  find  no 
injury  whatever  to  their  faith  in  an  acceptance, 
not,  indeed,  of  all  the  conclusions  advanrod  by 
Darwin,  Wallace,  Spenser,  and  others,  but  of 
the  general  theory  of  evolution  as  a  method  of 
the  world’s  creation.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not 
mean  to  champion  the  theory,  but*  simply  to 
point  out  the  fact  as  an  evidence  that  the  faith 
of  the  Christian  is  not  dependent  on  the  fate  of 


that  theory.  That  faith  stands  up  above  the 
conflict  and  is  not  involved  in  the  results  of  the 
fighting,  as  it  was  once  thought  to  be  involved. 
Like  Queen  Victoria’s  crown,  which  is  not  at 
stake  in  the  slightest  degree  in  the  fierce  con¬ 
tests  between  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  so  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  at  stake  in  the  issue  between 
Evolutionists  and  anti-Evolutionists. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  rather 
strange  that  this  was  not  seen  to  be  the  case  at 
the  outset  For  Evolution  is  simply  a  way  of 
accounting  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  world,  but  not  at  all  for  its  existence.  Is 
God  any  the  lees  the  Creator  of  each  of  us  be¬ 
cause  we  have  gone  through  the  natural  processes 
of  development  Why  then  is  He  to  be  counted 
any  the  less  the  Creator  of  the  universe  because 
we  find, or  think  we  find,  similar  natural  processes 
through  which  it  has  developed  or  evolved  ? 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  very  phrase 
chosen  by  Darwin  to  describe  the  process  of 
Evolution,  namely,  natural  selection,  implied 
(1)  something  to  select  from,  and  (2)  some 
power  that  does  the  selecting.  There  can  be  no 
selection  until  there  is  some  variety  of  exist¬ 
ences  from  which  to  select.  Natural  selection 
can  not  account  for  these.  Nor  can  it  account 
for  itself,  for  the  existence  of  a  selective  power 
that  chooses,  in  the  long  run,  the  higher  and 
discards  the  lower  forms  of  organic  life.  A 
man  may  make  a  mill  that  takes  in  at  one  door 
iron  ore  and  turns  out  at  another  door  steel 
rails.  It  is  not  difiBcult  to  conceive  a  mill  so 
constructed  that  from  the  ore  to  the  rail  every 
process  is  a  mechanical  one.  Does  that  fact 
eliminate  from  the  mill  the  intelligence  of  man 
as  a  designer  and  constructor?  Even  if  the 
world  is  simply  a  great  mechanical  contrivance, 
as  some  of  the  Darwinists  claim,  and  as  we  do 
not  believe,  even  then  it  is  impossible  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it  without  assuming  the  existence  of  a 
designer  and  constructor.  As  President  Schur- 
man  says  to  the  ultra-Darwinist,  How  do  you 
account  for  the  arrival  as  well  as  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  ?  We  must  distinguish  Evolution 
as  a  scientific  theory,  and  the  philosophical  sys¬ 
tems  which  have  been  built  up  on  that  theory. 
If  some  of  these  systems  eliminate  God  and 
antagonize  Christianity,  why  that  is  no  more 
than  some  philosophers  were  doing  long  before 
Evolution  was  thought  of.  If  it  were  displaced 
by  a  different  theory  to  morrow,  there  would  be 
philosophers  who  would  find  in  the  new  theory 
an  equally  strong  basis,  to  their  own  minds,  for 
reaching  the  same  conclusion.  Whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong,  therefore,  from  a  scientific  stand¬ 
point,  the  theory  of  Evolution  need  occasion  no 
panic  to  Christian  believers.  It  remains  just  as 
true  as  ever  it  was  that  “in  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth, ’’  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  lived  to  reveal  God  to  us  and  died 
to  save  sinners. 


City  and  State  of  Philadelphia — Herbert  Welsh 
editor — advisee  its  readers  that  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  was,  a  fortnight  since,  confronted 
with  a  difiScult  question,  and  one  requiring  an 
immediate  answer.  The  matter,  it  would  appear, 
was  just  another  instance  of  threatened  eviction 
against  peaceful  and  innocent  Indians — by  title 
“The  Warner  Ranch  Indian  Case.’’  Mr,  Welsh 
thus  describes  the  situation  : 

These  Indians  belong  to  the  Mission  Indian 
group;  they  number  about  400  men,  women  and 
children,  and  they,  or  their  fathers,  bave  occu¬ 
pied  their  present  lands  in  Southern  California 
for  more  than  sixty  years.  A  suit  of  ejectment 
was  brought  against  these  Indians,  which,  by  a 
decision  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San  Diego 
county,  resulted  unfavorably  to  them,  although 
their  counsel,  Messrs.  Frank  D.  Lewis  and  Shir¬ 
ley  C.  Ward,  believe  that  both  morally  and  legally 
they  own  the  lands  on  which  they  are  now  living. 
The  law  in  this  case,  so  these  gentlemen  assert, 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  the  Saboba  In¬ 
dian  case,  which  came  up  some  years  ago  in 
California  and  in  which  the  lower  court,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  decided  against  the  Indians. 
To  permit  an  appeal,  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  was  obliged  to  furnish  his 
personal  check  for  13,300  in  order  to  cover  the 
indemnity  bond  required  by  the  court.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  reversed  the  lower 
court’s  decision,  and  gave  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Indians.  In  the  Warner  lunch  case  the 
indemnity  bond  was  put  at  so  high  a  figure — 
86,100 — that  the  successful  plaintiff  was  led  to 
believe  that  no  one  would  be  found  willing  to 
furnish  it,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  would  therefore  be  promptly  executed. 
This  meant  ejectment  of  the  Indians  by  July 
15th,  and  probably  their  complete  ruin.  The 


Indians’  attorneys,  and  the  Mission  Indian 
Committee  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  which  had 
this  case  in  charge  hitherto,  appealed  to  the  In¬ 
dian  Rights  Associaion  for  help.  The  limit  of 
time  in  which  an  appeal  might  be  taken  would 
Aiqiire  June  27th.  To  determine  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  duty  in  the  matter  was  difficult.  Was  it 
justified  in  risking  84,000  of  the  funds  contribu¬ 
ted  fcr  the  entire  Indian  work  on  a  single  case  ? 
and  could  it  find  in  the  short  time  allotted  a  per¬ 
son  or  persons  sufficiently  interested  to  advance 
the  additional  82,100  ? 

The  Executive  Ciommittee  decided  wisely,  as 
we  think,  that  the  injustice  and  hardship  to 
the  Indians  which  would  inevitably  result  if 
nothing  were  done  were  so  great  that  if  necessary 
large  risks  must  be  run  to  protect  them.  The 
Committee  consequently  deposited,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  last  week,  84,000  of  its  funds  with  the 
American  Surety  Company,  and  obtained  from 
two  gentlemen  an  additional  bond  of  82,100.  The 
company  at  once  telegraphed  its  representative 
in  Los  Angeles  to  confer  with  Mr.  Shirley  C. 
Ward,  and  to  furnish  the  required  bond  for 
86,1(X).  The  Committee  then  published  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  in  the  newspapers,  in  which  it 
called  upon  its  friends  to  make  good  its  loss  of 
84,000  and  to  protect  the  gentlemen  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  amount  of  the  bond,  assuring  such 
contributors  that  if  the  case  resulted  success¬ 
fully  their  gifts  would  be  returned  in  full ;  and 
if  unsuccessfully,  they  would  suffer  a  pro  rata 
loss,  which  would  probably  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  83,000.  Very  gratifying  responses  are  coming 
in  from  this  appeal.  These  replies  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  meets  with  the  warm  approval  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  supporters. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  says  that  century 
runs  for  prizes  are  made  on  Sunday,  since  on 
other  days  wheelmen,  who  desire  to  participate 
in  them,  cannot  spare  the  time  to  do  so: 

These  runs  for  prizes  are  simply  bicycle  ra^es, 
which,  morally,  do  not  differ  from  other  kind  of 
races  which  have  been  publicly  condemned.  The 
most  alarming  feature  about  it  all  is  that  so 
many  men  and  women  engage  in  Sunday  cycling 
who  would  resent  it  as  an  insult  if  they  were 
not  rated  socially  with  the  most  respectable  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  community  in  which  they  reside.  Are 
the  reports  to  be  credited  that,  owing  to  this 
Sunday  evil,  there  is  in  some  neighborhoods  a 
perceptible  falling  off  in  attendance  on  regular 
church  services.  Sunday-school  sessions  and  at 
Christian  Endeavor  meetings  ?  Yet  is  it  too 
great  a  tax  upon  one’s  credulity  after  what  re¬ 
cently  occurred  not  thirty  miles  from  this  city  ? 
During  the  Sunday  evening  service  when  the 
minister  was  in  the  must  impressive  portion  of 
hie  discourse,  a  company  of  cyclists  wheeled  past 
the  church,  and  purposely,  it  seemed,  engaged 
in  loud  talk  that  could  be  distinctly  heard  by 
the  congregation  of  worshippers,  and  to  cap  the 
climax  of  the  outrage,  blew  shrill,  distracting 
blasts  on  horns.  Such  entire  disregard  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  for  the  God-given 
rights  of  those  who  desire,  agreeably  to  the 
Lord’s  commands,  to  engage  in  quiet,  unmolested 
worship  on  His  Holy  Day,  should  be  more  than 
rebuked ;  it  should  be  severely  punished. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  is  scenic,  and  a  trifle 
sarcastic : 

Off  to  Europe !  is  the  cry  these  sunny  weeks, 
and  thousands  are  seeking  health  and  recreation 
in  the  lands  across  the  sea.  No  scene  is  so  in¬ 
spiring  as  the  sailing-day  of  one  of  our  great 
ocean  liners,  who  gather  on  deck  a  veritable 
army  of  passengers  and  their  friends.  The  kin¬ 
ship  of  mankind  is  never  more  indisputably 
proved  than  on  such  an  occasion  below  and 
above  the  gangway.  Here  are  tears  and  laugh¬ 
ter,  vociferous  farewells  and  half-uttered  pray¬ 
ers,  kisses  and  hand  clasps,  and  curious  gulp- 
ings  of  the  throat  as  the  dear  ones  recede  and 
are  lost  to  view  in  the  formless  crowd  on  deck. 

Any  one  who  witnesses  the  recklessness  and 
defiance  with  which  the  children  of  the  gutter 
steal  rides  on  the  street  cars,  and  often  indulge 
in  sundry  signs  and  antics  on  the  cable  track, 
need  not  wonder  at  the  number  of  accidents. 
It  is  easy  to  blame  corporations,  but  driver  and 
motorman  are  not  at  fault.  Blame  the  parent 
who  is  growing  utterly  oblivious  of  his  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  who  is  so  disorganized  by  the  many 
associations  to  relieve  him  of  hie  responsibility 
that  he  begins  to  feel  that  society  is  indebted 
to  him  for  the  opportunity  his  children  afford 
the  well-to-do-classes  to  exercise  their  benevolent 
inclinations. 


July  15,  1897. 
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XXX.— PAUL  AND  THE  CHURCH  IN 
ROME. 

Romans  i.  1-17,  zv.  14  33. 

It  was  during  the  second  recorded  visit  o^ 
Paul  to  Corinth  (Acts  zx.  2),  probably  the  third 
actual  visit  (see  2  Cor.  ziii.  1)  and  about  the 
year  58  A.D.,  that  Paul  wrote  the  letter  to  the 
Romans.  In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  his  writings.  Paul  was  now  fully 
matured  in  Christian  experience  and  in  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Spirit’s  teachings.  He  had  had 
ample  opportunity  to  see  all  round  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  law  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  practice.  He  had  already  touched 
upon  this  question  in  his  second  letter  to  the 
Corinthians,  had  gone  into  it  more  deeply  in  hie 
letter  to  the  Galatians,  and  he  was  now  fully 
prepared  to  sift  the  whole  matter  to  the  bottom, 
and  so  set  forth  its  true  bearings  as  to  put  con¬ 
troversy  on  this  subject  forever  to  rest. 

Two  facte  in  the  dealings  of  God  with  men 
had  to  be  explained :  the  substitution  of  the 
Gospel  for  the  Law  (Rom.  i.-viii. )  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  Gentiles  for  Israel  as  the  chosen 
people  of  God  (ix-xi). 

Our  present  course  gives  two  lessons  concern¬ 
ing  the  first  of  these  questions ;  the  second  has 
perhaps  been  passed  over  as  no  longer  of  present 
interest  to  Gentile  Christians  like  ourselves, 
though  its  ethical  value  is  incomparably  great. 
The  remainder  of  the  epistle  is  occupied  (xii.-xv) 
with  practical  reflections  and  an  application  of 
the  two  great  truths  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
Church  at  Rome.  Chapter  xvi.  appears  to  be  a 
postscript  (see  xv.  33). 

The  Christian  Church  of  Rome  was  not  founded 
by  Paul,  nor,  so  far  as  is  known,  by  any  of  the 
Apostles.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii.  2) 
had  originally  been  members  of  this  church,  and 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  gained  a  con¬ 
siderable  following  in  Rome  through  the  teach¬ 
ings,  doubtless,  of  the  Christian  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion.  Tradition  says  that  St.  Peter 
founded  it,  but  a  comparison  of  Acts  xv.  with 
Galatians  ii.  11  and  perhaps  1  Peter  v.  13,  shows 
conclusively  that  Peter  was  in  Asia  at  least  until 
52  .\.D.  ;  there  was  manifestly  not  time  in  the 
six  years  intervening  between  that  date  and  the 
date  of  this  epistle  (not  to  speak  of  the  earlier 
time  when  Priscilla  and  Aquila  left  Rome)  for 
so  important  a  church  to  be  founded  as  this  let¬ 
ter  proves  to  be  now  in  existence.  That  it  was 
important  is  shown,  not  so  much  by  the  names 
mentioned  in  chapter  xv. ,  as  by  the  weighty 
character  of  the  epistle.  Such  a  letter  could 
have  been  written  only  to  advanced  Christians,  i 
There  is  here  no  suggestion  of  so  crude  a  state  j 
of  Christian  development  as  is  shown,  for  exam-  j 
pie,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  2,  although  Paul  had  been 
living  in  Corinth  eighteen  months.  There  were 
indeed  in  Rome  some  brethren  weak  in  the  faith 
(Rom.  xvi.  1),  as  there  are  in  every  church,  but 
the  general  character  of  the  Roman  Church  must 
have  been  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  advance¬ 
ment,  such  as  is  the  result  of  not  a  few  years  of 
Christian  experience. 

Had  the  Church  at  Rome  been  founded  by  St. 
Peter,  or  any  other  apostle,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  would  hardly  have  been  written  (com¬ 
pare  XV.  20  and  2  Cor.  x.  15,  16).  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  suggestion  in  this  epistle  that  Peter 
had  ever  been  in  Rome,  nor  do  we  find  any  indi¬ 
cation  of  it  in  Acts  xxviii.  or  in  the  “Epistlee 
of  the  Imprisonment”  (Ephesians,  Phillipians, 
Coloesians,  Philemon),  written  at  a  later  time 
from  Rome.  There  were  sojourners  ( in  Jerusa¬ 
lem)  from  Rome  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii. )  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  took  back  with  them  the 


glad  .tidings' they  had  then  heard;  but  there  is 
much  in  the'general  tone  of  this  epistle  and  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Christians  at  the  time 
of  Paul’s  arrival  in  Rome  (xxvii.  15)  to  lead  to 
the  belief  that  as  a  church  it  was  constituted 
by  Paul’s  I  own  converts,  and  that  he  considered 
it  in  a  true  sense  as  of  his  own  founding. 

Although  Paul  had  never  visited  Rome  he  was 
personally  well  known  to  many  members  of  this 
church.  He  even  had  relatives  living  in  Rome, 
some  of  whom,  he  says  (Rom.  xvi.  7),  were  in 
Christ  before  him.  He  wrote,  therefore,  not  as 
to  strangers,  but  as  to  friends,  and  we  may  be 
very  sure  that  when  the  letter  reached  Rome  it 
was  eagerly  received  not  only  as  an  important 
religious  communication,  but  as  a  letter  from  a 
dear  friend  and  father.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest 
that  the  letter  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Phoebe,  a 
wealthy  Christian  widow  who  served  the  church 
at  Cenchrea,  near  Corinth,  as  a  deaconess,  and 
who  now  went  to  Rome  apparently  on  some  law 
business  of  her  own  (xvi.  1,  2). 

Everything  in  the  epistle,  as  well  as  in  the 
nature  of  things,  goes  to  show  that  the  Roman 
Church  included  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  (i.  5, 
13-15,  ii.  17,  xi.  11,  xv.  16.  etc. ).  Jews  it  must 
have  included  (compare  iv.  11  and  Acts  xxviii. 
17-24),  and  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  elders  con¬ 
sidered  Christianity  as  merely  a  sect  of  Judaism 
(vs.  22)  would  seem  to  show  that  it  included  no 
Gentiles.  But  we  must  remember  that  there 
were  in  Rome  an  enormous  number  of  Jewish 
proselytes.  Education  was  far  advanced  in  Rome, 
and  for  that  reason,  among  others,  the  old  pagan¬ 
ism  had  fallen  into  contempt.  Thoughtful  men 
had  been  much'  attracted  by  the  teachings  of 
Moses,  especially  by  the  monotheism  therein 
set  forth,  and  large  numbers  had  gone  over  to 
Judaism  in  one  or  another  of  the  degrees  of 
proselytism  accepted  by  that  faith.  The  peculiar 
beliefs  of  these  proselytes  would  arouse  no  more 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  elders  than 
those  of  the  Jewish  Christians  themselves. 

If  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Gentile  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Roman  Church  had  been  first  prose¬ 
lytes  to  Judaism,  we  have  the  explanation  of  a 
fact  which  has  greatly  puzzled  some  students  of 
this  epistle,  namely,  that  Paul  takes  for  granted 
in  his  readers  a  pretty  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  Mosaic  law  (xii.  4,  etc.  xvi.  14.  etc.)  and 
familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
(ix.  1-13,  29,  1  Chron.  x.  xi).  The  Jewish 
Scriptures  would  certainly  be  carefully  studied 
by  such  proselytes  as  those  of  Rome. 

The  question  properly  arises.  Why  was  an 
epistle  to  the  Romans  written  in  Greek  rather 
than  Latin  ?  Latin  was,  of  course,  the  spoken 
language  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  Paul  must 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  that  language  or 
he  could  not  have  pleaded  his  own  cause  in  the 
courts  (Acts  xxiv.  10;  2  Tim.  iv.  16),  the 
language  of  which  was  Latin.  Greek,  however, 
was  the  general  language  of  the  world,  and  would 
be  freely  spoken  in  a  city  so  largely  made  up  of 
immigrants  as  Rome.  Juvenal  tells  us  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  lower  class  in  Rome 
were  native  Greeks,  and  the  Christian  churches 
were  always  drawn  mainly  from  the  lower  classes 
(1  Cor.  i.  26).  Doubtless  Paul’s  knowledge  of 
Latin  was  imperfect ;  he  would  naturally  choose 
to  write  in  Greek,  which  he  habitually  used, 
and  in  which  he  could  more  clearly  express  him¬ 
self,  especially  when  hie  theme  was  so  deep  as 
the  one  which  occupies  him  here.  There  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  wording  of  the  epistle, 
however :  the  style  is  not  perspicuous,  though  it 
is  full  of  warmth  and  power.  It  is  characterized 
by  Paul’s  natural  fondness  for  playing  up0n 
words,  and  it  contains  many  parenthetical  pas¬ 
sages.  It,  however,  well  repays  the  study  it  costs. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  opening  words 
Paul  does  not  call  himself  an  Apostle,  but  a 
bond-servant  (a  slave)  of  Jesus  Christ.  His 
apostleship  had  not  been  called  in  question  in 
Rome  and  there  was  therefore  no  need  to  assert 


it.  Rather  he  would  remind  the  Romans  of  that 
in  which  his  soul  rejoiced — that  he  had  given 
himself  wholly  to  Christ.  A  summary  of  the 
claims  of  Jesus  to  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  all 
men  follows. 

‘‘First  of  all”  (Rom.  i.  8)  shows  that  Paul 
does  not  intend  at  once  to  enter  upon  his  theme; 
he  might  first  prepare  the  minds  of  his  readers 
by  a  commendation  of  their  notable  faith  (see 
xvi.  19  and  Acte  xxviii.  22)  and  the  expression 
of  his  deep  desire  to  see  them  in  person  (vs.  10). 
We  shall  learn  by  what  a  tortuous  and  appar¬ 
ently  disastrous  road  he  was  at  length  brought 
to  Rome;  but  his  plan  was  (Acts  xix.  21)  to  go 
directly  after  the  visit  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  was 
at  this  time  planning,  his  errand  being  in  part 
to  carry  the  contributions  of  the  Macedonian 
and  Achaian  churches  (Rom.  xv.  25,  see  1  Cor. 
xvi.  1;  2  Cor.  viii.  2-4;  Acts  xxiv.  17). 

Paul’s  longing  to  be  of  spiritual  use  to  the 
Roman  Church  was  very  intense  (vs.  11).  These 
Christians  had  peculiar  need  of  a  special  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  special  trials.  Yet  Paul  would  carefully 
guard  himself  against  any  imputation  of  presump¬ 
tion,  or  a  desire  to  lord  it  over  these  spiritual  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  (vs.  12).  He  longs  to  goto  Rome  for 
their  mutual  comfort:  and  yet  not  only  for  that 
(vs.  13)  but  for  the  joy  of  witnessing  the  growth 
in  grace  to  which  hie  coming  might  aid  them. 
He  feels  it  hie  duty  to  aid  all  men  spiritually 
(vs  .  14),  as  hie  own  spiritual  privileges  have 
been  so  great.  It  is  not  the  conversion  of  other 
heathen  to  which  he  here  alludes,  but  the  growth 
in  grace  of  the  already  converted  Romans  (vs. 
16). 

They  had  heard  of  his  tribulations  in  Athene, 
Corinth  and  Ephesus ;  let  them  know  that  he 
was  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel,  though  it  had 
brought  such  trouble  to  him  (vs.  16).  Here  he 
begins  insensibly  to  glide  into  his  true  subject, 
the  doctrine  of  grace,  the  power  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  In  the  cross  is  the  righteousness  of  God 
revealed,  for  the  self-sacrifice  of  God  in  the 
death  of  Christ  reveals  His  righteousness  apart 
from  the  law  (vs.  17  cf  iii.  21)).  To  him  who 
by  faith  realizes  something  of  this  deep  mystery, 
the  result  is  more  faith.  And  faith  is  the  bond 
of  union  between  God  and  man  ;  the  only  faculty 
by  which  man  can  begin  to  apprehend  the 
righteousness  of  God. 

The  second  passage  selected  for  our  lesson 
elaborates  that  opinion  of  the  Roman  Church 
held  by  Paul,  which  he  touches  upon  in  the 
opening  of  the  epistle.  He  is  persuaded  that 
they  are  full  of  goodness  and  knowledge  and  able 
to  admonish  one  another :  all  the  more  freely  he 
can  admonish  them,  knowing  that  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  teaching.  He  again  expresses  his 
longing  to  be  with  them,  and  as  if  with  sad  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  what  was  before  him,  begs  for  their 
prayers  that  his  ministry  to  Jerusalem  may  be 
found  acceptable  there. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul  Preaching  in  Athens. 

Acts  xvii.  22-34. 

Golden  Text — God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth. — John  iv.  24. 

At  length  the  ill-disposed  Jews  of  Thessalonica 
heard  of  Paul’s  success  in  Berea.  They  came 
in  all  haste,  and  soon  succeeded  in  so  ‘‘stirring 
up  and  troubling  the  multitudes”  that  Paul’s 
life  was  in  danger,  and  he  had  to  be  sent  away 
secretly  by  night,  not  even  Silas  going  with 
him.  Some  of  the  brethren  who  knew  the  coun¬ 
try  accompanied  him,  however,  to  the  seaooast, 
sixteen  miles  distant,  and  taking  ship  with 
him,  never  left  him  till  he  was  safe  in  Athens. 

Athens  was  full  of  marvellous  works  of  art,  but 
though  their  remains  are  still  invaluable  as  such, 
to  Paul  they  spoke  of  that  idolatry  of  which 
they  were  actually  the  instruments.  While  Paul 
was  waiting  for  Silas  and  Timothy  to  join  him 
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he  apeot  hia  time  in  “attentively  conaidering’ ’ 
theae  thinga  and  in  talking  with  the  Jews  in 
their  synagogue  and  with  the  Athenians  in  their 
market-place.  The  Athenians  did  not  take  Paul 
very  seriously,  but  still,  being  interested  in 
everything  new,  they  led  him  away  from  the 
busy  Agora  to  the  summit  of  Mars  Hill  over¬ 
looking  the  city.  Here  Paul  took  his  place 
upon  the  defendant’s  stone,  and  having  been 
formally  asked  to  explain  hie  new  teaching,  he 
made  an  answer  of  which  we  can  here  have  only 
a  summary.  It  begins  by  declaring  that  Ihe 
Athenians  were  conspicuously  religious.  He 
had  seen  not  only  countless  altars  to  time-hon¬ 
ored  divinities,  but  one  “to  an  unknown  God.’’ 
He  knew  a  God  who  was  indeed  unknown  to 
them,  and  if  this  altar  showed  that  they  had  a 
yearning  for  a  higher  or  different  power  from 
any  they  attributed  to  their  gods,  be  would  ex¬ 
plain  to  them  the  nature  of  the  God  he  himself 
worshipped— the  God  who  made  the  universe 
and  all  things  in  it,  who  was  the  God  not  of 
the  Jews  only  but  of  all  peoples,  having  made 
them  of  one  blood.  Since,  then,  men  were  the 
offspring  of  God,  it  could  not  be  possible  that 
God  could  be  like  the  statues  made  by  the  art  of 
men.  Hitherto  they  had  not  realized  this;  but 
now  he  called  them  all  to  repent  and  turn  to 
Him — who  would  judge  the  world  in  righteous¬ 
ness  by  One  whom  he  had  ordained ;  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  which  was  that  God  had  raised  this  One 
from  the  dead. 

They  had  listened  courteously  till  Paul  spoke 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus;  now  they  con¬ 
temptuously  turned  away  from  him.  Still  this 
was  not  an  utter  failure:  one  of  the  Areopagite 
judges  came  sooner  or  later  to  believe,  and  also 
a  few  women. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,D.D. 


Worship. 

JnlylP.  Heart  worship.  Matthew  15 : 1-30. 

30.  Heartlees  worship.  Malachi  1 :  S-15. 

31.  Worship  in  joy.  Psalm  93 : 1-15. 

23.  Worship  in  sorrow.  Job  1 : 18-32. 

23.  Comforting  worship.  Psalm  37 : 1-14. 

24.  Trae  worship.  Jobn4:19-3S. 

35.  Topic— False  worship  and  true.  Matthew  6: 

1-15. 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  gently  Christ  treated 
sinners  and  how  sternly  and  severely  he  rebuked 
hypocrites,  read  the  fourth  chapter  of  John  and 
the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew.  The 
woman  at  the  well  was  of  unsavory  repute,  but 
Christ  could  not  have  been  more  courteous  and 
cordial  to  a  queen.  The  revelation  made  to  her 
was  one  of  the  grandest  and  earliest  of  His  min¬ 
istry.  Matthew  xxiii.  is  unmatched  in  scath¬ 
ing  and  terrific  language.  Its  culmination,  “Ye 
serpents,  ye  offspring  of  vipers,  how  shall  ye  es¬ 
cape  the  judgment  of  hell,’’  makes  one’s  fiesh 
creep  all  the  more  when  he  recalls  that  they  are 
Christ’s  own  words.  Three  of  our  seven  read¬ 
ings  for  the  week,  bring  out  sharply  the  contrast 
between  sincerity  and  hypocrisy  in  worship.  It 
was  rank  hypocrisy  to  observe  a  tradition  of  the 
elders  in  regard  to  the  washing  of  hands  at 
meals  and  to  violate  God’s  command  in  regard 
to  the  honor  of  and  care  for  father  and  mother. 
That  man  or  woman  is  in  pitiable  condition, 
who  in  God’s  name  washes  hands  and  neglects 
parents.  “Why  do  thy  disciples  transgress  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,  for  they  wash  not  their 
hands  when  they  eat  bread  “Why  do  ye  also 
transgress  the  commandment  of  God  by  your 
tradition  ?’’  “God  said  honor  thy  father  and 
mother,’’  but  ye  say,  “Whosoever  shall  say  to 
his  father  or  his  mother,  that  wherewith  thou 
mightest  have  been  profited  by  me  is  given  to 
Ood ;  and  ye  have  made  void  the  Word  of  God 
by  your  tradition.*’  This  hypocrisy  in  caring 
for  parents  is  a  nineteenth  century  sin  as  well  as 
first  century  sin.  The  zeal  of  numerous  sons 


to  support  fathers  and  mothers  during  the  war 
was  only  surpassed  by  the  haste  with  which 
some  of  them  were  hustled  to  the  alms-house 
when  the  war  was  ended.  Hurrying  through 
the  streets  a  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  of  twenty-four  carriages  following  a 
mother’s  body  to  the  grave.  Instead  of  the  re¬ 
spectful  silence  usual  on  such  occasions,  I  heard 
bitter  murmuring.  “For  shame,  to  let  their 
mother  die  in  the  poor-house,  and  then  make 
such  a  show  as  this.’’  What  a  sham,  to  be  care 
less  in  breaking  a  mother’s  heart  and  to  be  so 
careful  in  burying  her  worn  out  body. 

The  first  chapter  of  Malachi  brings  to  light 
another  phase  of  hypocrisy.  It  lacked  the 
courage  to  deny  God’s  existence  and  Gods’  right 
to  worship  but  did  not  hesitate  to  cheat  even 
God.  It  offered  polluted  bread,  lame,  blind  and 
sick  sacrifices  on  God’s  altar.  Better  abandon 
worship  altogether  than  to  sham  and  shame  it 
by  such  offerings  as  these. 

A  bit  of  genuine  sunshine  came  into  my  soul 
the  other  day.  A  church  treasurer  told  me  that 
in  the  more  than  two  years  of  his  service,  but 
one  bad  coin  bad  been  given.  That  was  a  ten 
cent  piece,  so  cleverly  executed  that  he  had  no 
idea  the  offerer  knew  of  its  baseness.  This  is 
excellent  as  to  quality  of  offering.  I  would  like 
to  know  about  quantity.  Had  they  given,  or 
were  they  striving  to  give  as  the  Lord  had  pros¬ 
pered  them  ?  Conscience  had  been  at  work  so 
that  base  coins  were  not  offered.  Had  it  also 
been  at  work  so  that  small  coins  were  not  offered 
where  larger  ones  should  have  been  given  ?  We 
must  cheat  God  neither  in  quality  nor  quantity. 
The  sixth  chapter  of  Matthew  is  a  valuable  Di¬ 
rectory  of  Worship.  It  urges  secrecy  to  secure 
sincerity.  The  hypocrite  whose  stinginess  uses 
secrecy  to  avoid  generosity,  is  quite  as  mean  as 
he  who  gives  large  gifts  and  makes  long  prayers 
to  be  seen  of  men.  Whenever  I  hear  some  well- 
dressed,  well-fed  man  wax  eloquent  about  secret 
alms  giving  and  secret  prayer,  I  know  I  have 
run  across  a  hypocrite  who  prays  little  and  gives 
less.  Let  young  men  and  women  beware  of  that 
fiuent  thing  which  is  often  called  “gifted  in 
prayer.’’  God  wants  neither  your  fiuency,  se¬ 
crecy,  nor  silence,  unless  they  be  sincere.  Stam¬ 
mering  tongue  and  meagre  gifts  are  eloquent 
when  they  come  from  a  grateful  heart  and  are 
offered  to  the  loving  God. 

John  Wesley  was  the  better  preacher,  Charles 
Wesley  was  the  better  singer.  During  life  John 
occupied  the  larger  position  and  wielded  the 
mightier  force.  To-day  millions  are  singing 
Charles  Wesley’s  hymns  who  have  never  read 
John  Wesley’s  sermons.  If  I  were  to  ask  for 
David’s  greatest  service,  I  should  hear  of  the 
way  in  which  he  extended  and  unified  Israel, 
and  also  of  the  preparation  which  he  made  for 
the  building  of  the  Temple.  Temple  and  Nation 
have  passed  away,  but  the  Psalms  of  David  are 
to-day  the  possession  and  the  inspiration  of  a 
world.  Only  eternity  can  reveal  and  God  measure 
the  world’s  debt  to  the  Psalmist-King  for  the 
uplift  he  has  given  sacred  and  public  devotion. 
Closet,  church  and  cathedral  alike  are  indebted 
to  this  poet-singer,  who  in  the  night  watches 
communed  with  God.  “The  God  who  is  a 
Speaker  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  Listener  in 
the  Psalms. ’’  “To  prophesy  is  to  anticipates 
new  experience ;  to  sing  is  to  bring  back  the 
soul  of  old  ones.’’  Prophecies  are  solos,  history 
can  have  a  chorus.  What  loftiness  and  humility 
meet  when  the  Psalmist  sings  the  daring  of  love, 
“Bow  down  Thine  ear,  O  Lord,  and  hear  me, 
for  I  am  poor  and  needy,  yet  the  Lord  thinketh 
upon  me.  Make  no  tarrying,  O  my  God.’’  He 
sings  praises  as  well  as  petitions.  Because  you 
can  compose  no  such  psalms  as  David’s  or  hymns 
to  match  Wesley’s,  loplady’s.  Palmer’s  and 
others,  constitutes  the  very  beet  of  reasons  why 
you  should  commit  to  memory  these  and  other 
treasures.  The  world  needs  but  few  poets,  she 
is  never  supplied  with  singers. 


One  forgets  the  torture  of  orchestral  tuning  in 
the  rapture  of  orchestral  music.  Messengers  are 
speeding  toward  the  home  of  Job.  “The  Sabeans 
have  captured  the  oxen  and  the  asses  and  have 
slain  the  servants  in  charge  of  them,  and  I  only 
am  escaped  to  tell  thee.’’  Whilst  he  is  yet 
speaking  another  comes  and  says,  “The  Chal¬ 
deans  fell  upon  the  camels  and  have  taken  them 
away,  yea  and  have  slain  the  servant,  and  I  only 
am  escaped  to  tell  thee.’’  Ere  he  had  finished  a 
third  came  and  said,  “Thy  sons  and  thy  daugh¬ 
ters  were  eating  and  drinking  wine  in  their 
eldest  brother's  house.  A  great  wind  came  from 
the  wilderness  and  smote  the  four  corners  of  the 
house,  and  I  only  am  escaped  to  tell  thee.  ’’  Had 
Job  been  a  small  man  there  would  have  been  dis¬ 
cord  instead  of  music,  blasphemy  instead  of 
blessing.  Fortune  and  family  have  been  swept 
away.  I  never  read  or  hear  these  words  at  a 
funeral  service  without  my  heart  going  out  to 
this  mighty  man.  Two  songs  of  his  should  en¬ 
shrine  him  in  every  heart.  Facing  the  most 
terrible  bereavement  which  could  come  to  a  man 
he  said,  “Naked  came  I  out  from  my  mother’s 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither:  the 
Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away :  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  ’  ’  Ere  the  Messiah 
came,  facing  the  great  unknown  future,  his  faith 
rose  supreme:  “I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  up  at  last  on  the 
earth.’’  Neither  poverty,  prosperity,  nor  pain 
could  silence  this  singer  and  worshipper. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’jr. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterburt,  Rec.Sec’y. 
Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Supt. 


On  our  way  to  the  Board  of  Health  offices  last 
week  we  passed  through  Mulberry  Bend  Park, 
and  realized  afresh  what  it  meant  to  have  this 
breathing  place  down  in  that  crowded  district 
and  what  a  short  time  it  was  since  it  used  to 
be  one  of  the  most  densely  crowded  and  most 
unsanitary  spots  in  this  big  city.  It  was  during 
school  hours  that  we  passed,  so  it  was  not 
crowded,  but  still  there  were  many  children,  es¬ 
pecially  little  ones,  all  taking  refuge  from  the 
burning  sun  under  the  grateful  shelter  of  the 
pavilion,  for  it  will  be  some  years  before  the 
newly  planted  trees  will  give  any  real  shade, 
but  the  green  grass  and  fiowers  are  there  and 
an  open  place  to  run  and  play,  which  is  doing 
its  beneficent  work  and  has  already  made  an 
appreciable  difference  in  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  physical  condition  of  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  Mr.  Riis  has 
been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Parks  and  Playgrounds,  and  that  as  fast 
as  any  money  is  appropriated  for  this  good  cause 
he  will  see  that  it  is  used  and  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  One  site  has  already  been  decided  upon, 
and  many  more  are  needed. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  since  we  first 
opened  “The  King’s  Garden.*’  Then  it  was  the 
only  playground  within  a  radius  of  several 
miles.  It  is  still  very  attractive  to  the  little 
people,  and  if  we  did  not  admit  by  tickets  it 
would  be  very  overcrowded.  Last  week  a  friend 
of  Mias  Mayer’s  sent  a  quantity  of  blossoming 
plants  that  make  the  borders  look  very  gay. 
We  have  a  swing,  some  nice  settees  with  awn¬ 
ings  over  them,  and  a  new  treasure  for  our,  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  big  rocking-horse  that  was  sent  down 
by  some  boys  who  had  outgrown  it,  and  who 
would  be  more  than  delighted  if  they  could  see 
the  satisfaction  taken  in  it  now.  We  also 
have  our  usual  sand  pile  in  one  comer,  and 
have  just  had  a  gift  from  Mr.  Crimmins 
of  two  big  loads  of  pure  white  sand  to  start 
it.  As  soon  as  it  came,  a  group  of  little  girls 
took  possession  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
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called  Miaa  Mayer  out  in  great  triumph  to  see 
their  “beautiful  cemetery.”  It  seemed  a  grew* 
some  game,  but  perhaps  going  to  a  funeral  had 
been  the  only  outing  for  some  of  them,  and  the 
regular  mounds  and  white  stones  had  made  a 
profound  impression  on  their  little  minds.  The 
idea  of  death  and  burial  is  constantly  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  poor.  The  first  savings  of  a 
mother  are  usually  put  in  an  insurance  on  the 
babies’  life  so  that  in  case  of  its  death  she  can 
bury  it  properly.  One  poor  woman  came  in 
great  distress  to  Miss  Mayer  last  week,  saying 
two  of  her  children  were  very  sick,  and  in  all 
her  anxiety  her  chief  burden  seemed  to  be  that 
if  the  little  ones  should  die  she  had  no  way  of 
burying  them. 

The  children  of  the  kindergarten  spent  a  good 
deal  of  their  last  week’s  session  out  in  the 
garden  and  were  so  interested  in  the  little 
lassons  Miss  Ollenroth  gave  them  about  the 
plants  and  insects.  Even  a  poor  earthworm  be¬ 
came  the  centre  of  interest  and  sympathy. 

One  day  all  this  class,  with  a  few  of  their 
little  friends  making  a  party  of  fifty  altogether, 
were  made  supremely  happy  by  a  trip  to  Staten 
Island  and  a  sight  of  the  ocean.  The  “Good 
Samaritan  Circle”  never  were  truer  to  their 
name  than  when  they  invited  this  party  and 
did  so  much  to  make  the  day  one  long  to  be 
remembered  by  all  these  little  ones.  The  sail 
down  the  Bay  was  a  new  experience  to  most  of 
them,  and  they  were  equally  delighted  with  the 
water,  the  many  vessels  and  the  green  shores ; 
but  once  turned  loose  on  the  sands  of  the  beach 
where  they  could  watch  the  big  waves  rolling 
in,  they  were  more  enchanted,  and  at  the  same 
time  BO  well  behaved  and  obedient  that  they 
gave  their  teachers  no  anxiety,  and  gained  the 
good  opinion  of  all  the  employees  of  the  new 
hotel,  in  the  grounds  of  which  they  were  enter¬ 
tained,  who  said  when  they  left  that  they  would 
always  be  glad  to  welcome  those  children  and  do 
what  they  could  for  them. 

It  certainly  has  been  a  satisfaction  during 
these  terrible  days  to  read  of  the  large  parties 
of  children  going  out  in  every  direction  for  a 
breath  of  the  country  air,  for  even  if  it  has 
been  hot  everywhere,  it  was  a  very  different  heat. 

ACTS  OF  LOVE  NEVER  FORGOTTEN. 

Mr.  Moody,  in  The  Ladies  Home  Journal,  tells 
how  acts  of  love  shown  to  a  child  often  infiuence 
his  whole  life.  He  says:  “There  were  nine  of 
us  children,  and  my  widowed  mother  had  very 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
My  next  older  brother  had  found  a  place  for  me 
to  work  during  the  winter  months  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  village,  about  thirteen  miles  away,  and  early 
one  November  morning  we  started  out  together 
on  our  dismal  journey.  Do  you  know  November 
has  been  a  dreary  month  to  me  ever  since  ?  As 
we  passed  over  the  river  and  up  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  we  turned  around  for  a  last 
look  at  home.  It  was  to  be  my  last  view  for 
weeks,  for  months,  perhaps  forever,  and  my  heart 
well  nigh  broke  at  the  thought.  That  was  the 
longest  journey  I  ever  took,  for  thirteen  miles 
was  more  to  me  at  ten  than  the  world’s  circum¬ 
ference  has  ever  been  since.  When  at  last  we 
arrived  in  the  town  I  had  hard  work  to  keep 
back  my  tears,  and  mv  brother  had  to  do  his 
beet  to  cheer  me.  Suddenly  he  pointed  to  some 
one  and  said:  ’There’s  a  man  that’ll  give  you  a 
cent ;  he  gives  one  to  every  new  boy  that  comes 
to  town.  ’  I  was  so  afraid  that  he  would  pass  me 

Kthat  I  planted  myself  directly  in  his  path. 

)  was  a  feeble,  old  white-haired  man.  As  he 
came  up  to  us,  my  brother  spoke  to  him  and  he 
stopped  and  lookra  at  me.  ‘Why,  I  have  never 
seen  you  before.  You  must  be  a  new  boy,  ’  he 
said.  He  asked  me  about  my  home,  and  then, 
laving  his  trembling  hand  upon  my  head,  he 
told  me  that  although  I  had  no  earthly  father, 
my  heavenly  Father  loved  me,  and  then  he  gave 
me  a  bright  new  cent.  I  do  not  remember  what 
became  of  that  cent,  but  that  old  man’s  blessing 
has  followed  me  for  over  fifty  years,  and  to  my 
dyiiw  day  I  shall  feel  the  kindly  pressure  of  that 
hand  upon  my  head.  A  loving  deed  costs  very 
little,  but  done  in  the  name  of  Christ  it  will  Im 
temal.” 


Children’s  Department 


JDDOINO. 

We  do  not  know  our  closest  friends. 

Their  ways  we’ve  ne’er  divined. 

For  we  know  not  the  Inner  thought 
That  animates  the  mind. 

We  often  say  what  we  would  do. 

If  we  were  so  and  so; 

But  who  can  tell  huw  he  would  act 
With  mind  he  cannot  know  f 

And  yet  we  Judge  those  whom  we  see 
About  us  day  by  day. 

Nor  are  we  fully  satisfied 
Unless  they  think  our  way. 

We  long  to  tell  them  what  to  do. 

Precisely  how  to  live. 

Just  how  to  handle  their  affairs. 

Exactly  what  to  give. 

We  wonder  why  they  will  do  this. 

And  never  will  do  that. 

Appointing  to  ourselves  a  place 
As  private  autocrat. 

Oh,  “Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,” 

How  often  have  we  heard 
These  sayings  of  the  Master  mind. 

But  do  we  heed  the  word  ? 

Instead  of  looking  at  the  mote 
That’s  in  another's  eye. 

Suppose  we  clear  away  the  beam 
That  in  our  own  doth  lie. 

For  when  that  beam  is  all  removed. 
Perhaps  then  it  may  seem 
The  little  mote  we  saw  so  plain 
Was  our  refiected  beam. 

John  Stbrlino. 


A  BLOCK  OF  PINK  AND  WHITE  PATCH- 
WORK. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

The  children  are  delighted,  when  they  come  to 
grandmother’s  during  the  long  vacation,  to  rum¬ 
mage  through  an  old  trunk  in  the  garret  Not 
that  there  is  anything  of  value  in  that  trunk, 
only  odds  and  ends,  with  some  sweet  remem¬ 
brances  of  the  long  ago  clinging  about  them  that 
grandmother  loves  to  keep,  and  they  are  remem¬ 
brances  dating  back  years  and  years  before  the 
children  were  born.  A  few  days  since  one  of  the 
girls  came  into  grandmother’s  room  holding  up 
a  block  of  pink  and  white  patchwork. 

“Grandmother,”  she  said,  “who  sewed  this 
patchwork  block,  and  is  there  any  story  about 
it?” 

Grandmother  took  the  block  of  patchwork  in 
her  wrinkled  hand  and  the  children  saw  a  tear 
fall  down  on  one  of  the  pink  squares. 

“Yes,  children,  there  is  a  story  about  that 
block.  I  am  always  ashamed  when  I  look  at  it 
and  yet  I  don’t  want  to  part  with  it,”  she  said 
with  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 

“Please  tell  it  to  us,  dear  grandmamma,” 
they  spoke,  as  the  wee  one  sat  down  on  a  stool 
at  her  feet  and  the  next  older  one  wound  her 
arms  around  grandmother’s  neck. 

“It  was  sixty  years  ago  this  month,”  said  the 
dear  old  lady,  “that  I  pieced  that  block,  chil¬ 
dren.  ” 

“O,  grandmother,  such  an  ever  so  long  ago  as 
that  1  How  did  you  keep  it  all  that  time  f” 

“Tliere  were  a  good  many  years  that  I  did  not 
know  the  block  had  been  saved.  After  my 
mother  died  I  found  a  little  box  among  her 
things  on  which  was  written  the  word  ‘Treas¬ 
ures.’  I  found  this  bit  of  work  in  it,  and  it 
brought  to  mind  the  hot  July  afternoon  on  which 
I  pieced  it.  You  see  the  stitches  are  not  evenly 
set  and  there  are  longer  spaces  between  them 
than  there  ought  to  have  been.  I  was  not  in  a 
pleasant  mood  that  afternoon  and  I  tried  my 
sweet,  patient  mother  very  much.  She  had  been 
making  currant  jelly  and  jam  that  morning  and 
was  very  tired.  My  dear  mother  was  never  over 
strong.  After  dinner  she  lay  down  on  the  hair 
cloth  sofa  in  the  sitting-room  and  took  her  tur¬ 
key  feather  fan  in  her  hand  to  keep  the  fliea  off 
—there  were  no  wire  screens  to  keep  them  out 


in  those  days.  Then  she  told  me  to  ahut  the 
door,  go  out  on  the  door  step  with  the  pink  and 
white  block  she  had  basted  for  me  to  sew.  ‘Take 
your  large  print  Bible  and  learn  the  reat  of  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm  while  you  are  at  your  over¬ 
handing,  ’  she  added,  as  1  went  through  the  door. 

“I  did  not  want  to  sew  my  block  and  I  did 
not  want  to  learn  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  but  I 
had  played  all  the  forenoon  in  the  hay- field  and 
mother  felt  that  I  ought  to  put  in  a  part  of  the 
day  doing  something  that  was  useful.  And  a 
prize  had  been  offered  to  the  children  who  could 
say  that  Psalm  without  missing  one  word.  I 
could  say  the  first  four  verses  perfectly,  but 
when  I  came  to  the  fifth  verse  I  stumbled  along. 
I  could  understand  all  about  pastures,  because 
my  father  had  sheep  pastures  on  his  farm,  and  I 
knew  how  the  little  lambs  liked  to  skip  about  on 
the  gaeen  grass.  I  knew  the  Lord  must  be  a 
sweet -faced,  kindly  spoken  Shepherd,  and  that 
little  children  were  His  lambs  of  the  fold,  and  I 
wished  that  Sam  Dresser,  who  took  care  of  our 
sheep,  would  try  to  be  more  like  Him.  Sam 
Dresser  was  cross  and  impatient  with  the  sheep 
and  be  was  not  tender  with  the  little  lambs  as 
father  was.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  Sam 
Dresser  that  I  wished  he  would  be  more  like 
the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 
I  did  not  like  to  think  about  the  ‘Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  ’  I  did  not  understand  then 
that  there  is  light  at  the  other  end  shining 
through  and  making  a  halo  of  glory  all  about 
the  Christian’s  way.  But  I  did  feel  happy  to 
think  that  the  Good  Shepherd  walked  right  by 
the  side  of  those  who  passed  through  it,  and 
comforted  them,  whether  they  were  grown  up 
folks  or  little  children.  But  I  could  not  seem  to 
get  through  the  fifth  and  sixth  verses  without 
stumbling.  I  could  not  understand  about  ‘the 
table.  ’  Jerusha  Brown  was  the  only  enemy  I 
had,  that  I  knew  of,  and  she  had  always  been 
my  friend  until  that  day  in  school  when  she 
spelled  ‘personification’  with  a  ‘k,  ’  and  I  spelled 
it  right,  and  went  above  her  after  she  had  kept 
up  at  the  head  of  the  class  until  the  last  day  of 
the  week.  It  was  hard.  Jerusha  hadn’t  spoken 
a  word  to  me  since  that  time.  I  wondered  if 
God  would  really  prepare  a  table  of  good  things 
before  me  in  the  presence  of  my  enemy,  Jerusha 
Brown. 

“Well,  I’m  not  telling  you  about  the  block  of 
patchwork,  but  about  the  Twenty-third  Psalm, 
but  I  committed  it  that  afternoon  so  I  could  say 
it  by  heart,  and  I  never  have  forgotten  one  word 
of  it  since.  I  have  learned  more  and  more  of  its 
wonderful  truths  and  beauties  every  day  I  have 
lived  during  those  sixty  years  that  have  passed. 

“I  was  making  a  bed  quilt,  and  every  day  I 
pieced  one  block,  sometimes  two.  But  as  I  took 
up  that  block  I  thought  to  myself,  I’ve  learned 
my  Psalm  and  I’ll  just  sew  this  block  as  fast  as 
I  can  and  finish  it,  so  I  can  go  out  to  the  hay- 
field  and  ride  into  the  bam  on  the  last  load  of 
hay,  and  I  took  no  care  about  setting  my 
stitches.  I  put  them  in  as  fast  as  I  could,  and 
when  1  finished  the  block  it  looked  so  badly 
that  I  hid  it  in  the  middle  of  the  pile  of  blocks 
I  had  done  so  well.  Mother  won’t  find  it,  I 
said,  and  if  she  does  she  won’t  notice  it 

“After  what  I  thought  to  be  a  very  wise  dis¬ 
position  of  the  block,  I  ran  off  wi^  my  sun- 
bonnet  swinging  on  my  arm,  to  the  hay-field. 
Mother  did  not  discover  the  block  that  was  so 
carelessly  sewed  until  one  day,  when  she  was 
showing  my  neatly  sewed  blocks  with  grest  pride 
to  my  Aunt  Amanda.  I  was  just  going  to  run 
off  out  of  the  room  so  I  would  not  be  there 
when  she  should  reach  the  one  that  I  was 
ashamed  of,  but  before  I  closed  the  door,  my 
desr  mother  was  looking  at  it.  ‘My  dear,’  she 
said,  ‘when  did  you  do  this  block  7’  I  told  her 
when  I  did  it  and  excused  myself  for  making 
such  poor  stitches,  because  I  was  learning  the 
Twenty  third  Psalm  to  repeat  in  Sunday-school. 
Aunt  Amanda  was  not  a  mild  spoken  woman 
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like  mothw,  aud  she  mapped  out:  ‘Not  much  of 
a  compliment  to  the  Twenty-third  Pwlm,  I 
must  Bay.  I  never  aaw  such  a  shocking  looking 
block  of  patchwork  done  by  a  girl  of  your  size 
and  age.’  Then  she  turned  to  mother  and  said, 
‘If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  not  disgrace 
the  quilt  with  such  a  block  as  thia  ’ 

“When  Aunt  Amanda  went  away  after  mother 
had  given  her  an  early  supper,  dear  mother 
called  me  to  her,  and  told  me  how  even  a  small 
piece  of  bad  workmanship  marred  the  good  work 
we  were  trying  to  do.  She  laid  the  block  aside 
and  said,  ‘I  want  to  give  you  a  verse  to  always 
remember,  whatever  you  do  in  life  of  any  kind, 
do  it  well.  Always,  my  dear  child,  remember 
this.  “Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto 
God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed.’’  ’  It  is  a  good  verse  for  you  children 
to  remember  also.  I  told  mother  how  sorry  I 
was  that  I  had  tried  to  hide  my  wrong  doing  in 
a  pile  of  right  doing,  so  she  would  not  see  it 
and  that  I  would  never  deceive  her  again.  We 
had  such  a  good  talk  together,  for  mother  had  a 
way  of  reproving  her  children  that  called  forth 
all  their  best  endeavors  to  do  right  and  made 
them  truly  sorry  for  the  wrongs  they  had  done. 

“I  supposed  that  the  patch  had  been  put  in 
the  rag  bag  and  had  gone  off  in  the  tin  ped- 
dlar’s  wagon  years  before.  But  after  mother 
died  I  found  it  folded  up  in  her  box  of  ‘Treas¬ 
ures.  ’  I  have  often  wondered  why  she  saved  it, 
but  perhaps  it  was  because  we  had  such  a  lov¬ 
ing  time  together  that  evening  after  Aunt 
Amanda  went  home.’’ 


WITH  THE  BUTTERFLIES. 

The  study  of  the  ways  of  butterflies,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  will  prove  a  delightful  pastime  to  j 
tha  boy  or  girl  who  knows  only  how  to  capture ' 
the  pretty  creatures  in  a  net,  to  imprison  and 
then  to  kill  them.  On  some  golden  June  after¬ 
noon,  which  is  altogether  too  beautiful  to  be 
wasted  within  doors,  we  advise  you  to  give 
yourselves  up  entirely  to  the  butterflies.  Fol¬ 
low  and  watch  without  startling  them,  and  even 
in  so  short  a  time  you  will  learn  enough  to 
make  you  wonder  that  any  one  can  presume  to 
call  them  aimless  in  their  cheerful,  busy  little 
lives. 

The  first  butterflies  that  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  spring  are  the  various  dusky-wings, 
brown  and  black,  which  blend  perfectly  with 
the  hues  of  the  moist  bare  twigs  and  branches. 
Then  come  the  tiny  blue  butterflies,  heralds  of 
the  first  violets ;  to  be  followed  later  by  the  gay 
swallow-tails,  which  are  every  color  of  the  rain¬ 
bow;  the  pure  white  butterflies  of  mid-June; 
the  active  little  tawny  and  black  skippers;  the 
coppers  and  the  brilliant  angle-wings,  that 
romp  in  the  sunshine  on  the  hottest  days.  But¬ 
terflies  have  a  dainty  way  of  alighting  for  rest. 
A  moth  will  come  to  a  sudden  stop  and  settle 
immediately,  but  a  butterfly  usually  keeps  its 
wings  more  or  less  open  while  it  sways  to  and 
fro  on  some  flower.  If  it  be  feeding,  however, 
it  will  close  its  wings  tightly,  back  to  back; 
and  if  it  be  asleep,  the  wings  will  be  packed 
away  into  the  smallest  possible  compass.  The 
Hesperini  family  sleep  with  the  fore  wings  down 
between  the  hind  wings,  so  that'  only  the  hind 
wings  may  be  seen.  Different  butterflies  man¬ 
age  their  antennse  differently.  Some  keep  them 
wide-spread,  others  tuck  them  between  the 
wings,  and  others  again  bring  them  together 
beside  the  front  edge  of  the  wings.  This  latter 
action  means  that  the  butterfly  is  sound  asleep 
and  perfectly  comfortable.  The  first  morning 
thought  of  a  butterfly  is  to  search  for  honey. 
It  probes  every  flower  it  meets  and  very  often 
works  hard  for  its  breakfast.  The  tiger  swallow¬ 
tails  have  a  passion  for  lilac  blossoms ;  they  are 
capable  of  gorging  themselves  to  helplessness 

hrough  their  greed  for  the  sweets.  If  you  will 
notice  the  roadside  pools  left  by  a  summer 


shower,  you  may  see  flocks  of  yellow  butterflies 
eagerly  drinking,  and  a  pretty  sight  it  is ! 

The  species  of  butterfly  known  as  the  Vanesai 
are  all  wonderfully  friendly  and  playful.  Dr. 
Abbott  tells  of  the  red  admiral  alighting  on  his 
knee  one  day  as  he  was  writing,  and,  although 
it  occasionally  flew  off  to  the  bushes  near  by,  it 
returned  from  time  to  time  and  was  his  com¬ 
panion  for  a  great  part  of  the  day. 

Would  you  not  rather  win  the  confidence  of 
BO  graceful  and  exquisite  an  insect  and  thereby 
study  its  pretty  ways  than  wantonly  to  imprison 
it  ?  Follow  the  butterflies  into  the  woods  and 
fields,  and  you  will  see  how  they  protect  them¬ 
selves  by  mimicry,  how  they  make  sounds  by 
the  motions  of  their  wings,  how  many  of  them 
have  all  the  variety  of  flight  of  the  birds,  and 
how  most  of  them  are  clever  botanists,  making 
the  best  sort  of  teachers  for  your  summer  holi¬ 
days. — Our  Animal  Friends. 


WAIT  FOB  THE  MUD  TO  DBT. 

Father  Graham  was  an  old-fashioned  gentle¬ 
man  beloved’ ijy^very  one,  and'bis'influence  in 
the  little  town  was  great,  so  good  and  active 
was  he. 

A  young  man  of  the  village  had  been  badly 
insulted,  and  came  to  Father  Graham  full  of 
angry  indignation,  declaring  that  he  was  going 
at  once  to  demand  an  apology. 

“My  dear  boy,’’  Father  Graham  said,*  ‘take 
a  word  of  advice  from  an  old  man  who  loves 
peace.  An  insult  is  like  mud ;  it  will  brush  off 
much  better  when  it  is  dry.  Wait  a  little,  till 
he  and  you  are  both  cool,  and  the  thing  is  easily 
mended.  If  you  go  now,  it  will  be  only  to 
quarrel.  ’’ 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  young 
man  took  his  advice,  and  before  the  next  day 
was  done  the  offending  person  came  to  beg  for¬ 
giveness. 

THE  CHILD’S  LETTEB. 

“An  unknown  man’’  was  run  over  by  the  cars 
and  killed.  In  one  of  his  pockets  was  found  an 
empty  whiskey  bottle,  in  another  some  letters. 
Among  the  letters  was  one,  much  worn,  begin¬ 
ning  “Dear  Papa:  Do  please  stop  drinking  and 
be  a  good  man.’’  Hardened  men,  to  whom  even 
violent  death  was  not  an  unusual  sight,  stood  by 
apparently  unmoved  by  the  spectacle  of  a  mangled 
corpse.  But  when  they  saw  that  child’s  letter, 
treasured  evidently  by  the  wretched  father,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  seem  to  have  heeded  it, 
they  brushed  hot  tears  from  their  faces. 


HAWAIIAN  SHABK  KILLEB. 

The  natives  of  Honolulu  have  small  fear  of 
these  wolves  and  tigers  of  the  sea,  being  more 
than  a  match  for  them  if  on  their  guard.  When 
bitten  it  was  attributed  to  having  given  offence 
to  the  shark  god.  The  oath  most  feared  was 
that  sworn  by  the  Mans,  or  shark,  who  never 
forgave  the  violator,  but  slew  him  the  next  time 
he  entered  the  sea  Not  long  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  islands  a  gay  young  Prince  of  Maul 
had  his  hand  bitten  off  while  surf-riding  and 
died  of  the  wound.  He  was  said  to  have  broken 
his  oath.  The  common  sharks  are  of  moderate 
size,  and  easily  killed  by  an  active  diver  who 
gets  under  them.  They  are,  however,  occasion¬ 
ally  met  by  a  larger  class  of  sharks,  called  Nuhi, 
which  were  objects  of  superstitious  fear,  and  be¬ 
came  also  objects  of  the  hunting  prowess  of 
famous  chiefs,  who  bated  for  them  with  human 
flesh. 

I  lately  talked  with  an  educated  native,  a 
prominent  official,  who  narrated  at  length  his 
experience  when  a  boy  in  trapping  sharks  out¬ 
side  of  the  reef  at  Lahaina.  His  father  was  the 
chief  operator.  He  would  go  out  in  his  canoe 
with  hiB  boy  and  another  man.  When  over  the 
regular  sleeping  place  of  the  sharks,  he  would 
put  his  ear  to  the  water  and  listen  for  their 
snoring.  It  seems  that  when  asleep  their  gills 


emit  the  water  with  a  strong  vibration.  Hav¬ 
ing  located  the  shark,  the  fisherman  dove  with  a 
strong  cord.  Very  carefully  excavating  the  sand 
without  disturbing  the  fish,  he  quietly  ^B^d 
the  cord  under  the  tail  and  noosra  it  Then, 
rising  to  the  surface,  all  hands  pulled  the  un¬ 
happy  shark  to  the  canoe,  stern  first,  and  des¬ 
patched  him.  Some  of  our  white  friends  were 
at  first  a  little  incredulous,  but  several  intelli 
gent  natives  present  emphatically  corroborated 
the  truth  of  the  practice  described. 


PBOGBESS  IN  JEBVSALEM. 

Mediaeval  Jerusalem  is  being  rapidly  destroyed, 
not  this  time  by  Roman  legions,  but  by  the 
march  of  progress.  The  railroad  that  now  enters 
the  sacred  city  has  been  the  precursor  of  a  new 
development,  and  the  descriptions  of  travelers 
who  go  there  nowadays  have  about  them  a  mod¬ 
ernness  that  is  appalling,  especially  when  they 
tell  of  the  rival  hackmen  at  the  railway  station. 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Harper  describes  the  altered  ap¬ 
pearance  given  to  it  by  the  busy  colonists: 

“Outside  the  walls  the  mediaeval  character  of 
Jerusalem  is  gone  forever ;  on  the  northwest  side 
a  huge  quarter  or  suburb  exists,  a  modern  city 
of  Greeks,  Levantines,  a  few  rich  Jews;  hotels, 
shops,  huge  convents — French  and  Russian,  built 
or  building;  the  English  bishop’s  ‘palace,’  as 
the  natives  call  it,  ‘college’  say  some,  riavls  that 
of  other  denominations.  Where  buildings  do 
not  as  yet  exist  the  ground  is  littered  with 
masses  of  stone  fresh  from  the  quarry,  heaps  of 
lime,  heaps  of  rubbish;  while,  thronging  every 
track  or  road,  are  herds  of  camels,  carrying 
stones,  mortar,  or  timber.  These  animals  seem 
to  resent  their  loads.  They,  the  Old  World 
carriers,  made  to  bear  modern  rubbish  I  Their 
haughty  heads  and  scornful  eyes  resented  the 
degradation. 

“Again,  hurrying  past,  were  some  of  the  most 
ramshackle  ‘things  on  wheels’  ever  seen,  ‘car¬ 
riages,  ’  full  of  Moslems  or  Jews,  bringing  prod¬ 
uce  from  the  outlying  villages.  All  the  charm 
of  the  olive  groves  on  that  side  is  gone.  The 
‘Golgotha,’  ‘Gordon’s  tomb,’  are  equally  the 
scene  of  the  builder’s  activity ;  great  walls  are 
being  constructed  to  mark  the  division  of  prop¬ 
erties,  or  to  make  gardens  for  bouses  which  are 
being  erected ;  close  by,  a  puffing  factory  !  All 
poetry  of  the  past  is  gone.  Much,  also,  has  been 
done  to  disfigure  the  Mount  of  Olives — on  its 
summit  is  a  tall  lookout  tower,  built  by  Russia  ! 
On  the  slope  of  a  hideous  church,  built  by  the 
late  Russian  emperor  to  the  memory  of  his 
mother,  a  building  of  considerable  size,  with 
ugly  towers  like  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  utterly 
out  of  keeping  with  the  landscape.  Then,  on 
the  elope  toward  the  wilderness,  stand  huge  con¬ 
vents  of  various  monks.  Even  on  the  ‘Bethany’ 
road  houses  disfigure  the  view;  ‘Scopus’  is  being 
dotted  with  ‘villas  !’ 

“Everywhere  there  is  the  same  feverish  activ¬ 
ity  in  building.  If  you  cross  ‘Hinnom,  ’  houses 
and  walls  are  being  erected  by  the  Franciscans; 
down  the  valley,  near  ‘Absalom’s  tomb,  ’  high 
walls  are  being  erected,  narking  off  land  bought 
either  by  Greek  monks  or  Roman  Catholics. 
Money  for  building  is  evidently  furnished  with¬ 
out  stint,  but  by  strangers,  remember;  not  by 
Arabs  or  by  Jews.  The  chief  builders  are  Rus¬ 
sian  or  French.  The  ‘alliance’  will  some  day 
have  a  rude  shock  whenever  the  question  of  the 
possession  of  Palestine  becomes  a  question  of 
the  day.’’ 

Referring  to  the  work  of  the  Palestine  fund 
exploring  party.  Dr.  Harper  tells  us  that  it  has 
demonstrated  that  all  existing  maps  of  Jerusalem 
are  wrong  as  to  the  extent  of  the  old  city  on  its 
southern  side.  The  city  extended  seven  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  southeast  angle  of  the  Haram 
wall.  Both  the  pools  of  Siloam  were  included 
in  the  ancient  city,  and  a  flight  of  broad  steps 
has  been  found  leading  down  to  the  pools,  re¬ 
minding  Bible  students  of  Nehemiah  iii.  15, 
where  stairs  “which  go  down  from  the  city  of 
David’’  are  mentioned,  and  Nehemiah  xii.  37, 
where  mention  is  made  of  a  procession  which 
“went  up  by  the  stairs  of  the  city  of  David.’’ 

“Mamma,’’  said  a  little  girl,  “I  like  our  min¬ 
ister  when  he  comes  to  see  us,  but  I  don’t  like 
to  hear  him  preach.  ’’  “Why  is  that  ?’’  inquired 
the  mother.  “Because  his  preaching  sounds 
like  scolding  all  the  time.’’ 

Teacher — “Tommy  Smith,  come  here  !.  Why 
haven’t  you  learned  your  geography  lesson  ?’’ 

Tommy— “  ’Cause  the  papers  say  there’s  going 
to  be  a  change  in  the  map  of  Europe.  ’’ 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

“Patriotism  will  unfurl  its  flag  over  every 
Bchool-houee,  but  it  will  also  teach  honesty,  in¬ 
tegrity,  all  righteousness  beneath  that  flag.  As 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  sum¬ 
moned  the  heroes  of  Israel  as  witnesses  to  prove 
the  greatness  of  a  life  of  faith  in  God,  so  may 
the  American  Christian  summon  the  heroes  of 
his  nation’s  history  to  prove  the  same  great 
truth.’’ — Rev.  J.  P.  Egbert,  D.D. 

The  South.— That  goodly  man.  Rev.  L.  M. 
Pease,  was  not  only  the  generous  friend  and 
founder  of  the  Home  Industrial  School  at  Ashe¬ 
ville,  but  be  was  the  spiritual  father  and  high 
priest  of  the  household. 

Guests  visiting  the  institution  were  astonished 
to  learn  that  the  school  work  of  every  day  began 
with  prayer  and  thorough  Bible  study  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  Bible  was  a 
text-book  to  which  was  given  the  greatest  promi¬ 
nence  at  all  times. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  distinctively 
Christian  and  the  training  given  the  pupils  is 
eminently  religious.  The  readings  at  family 
worship  are  generally  from  the  Sunday-school 
lesson.  At  the  evening  chapel  services  of  Mon 
day  and  Thursday,  there  are  special  Bible  read 
ings,  when  questions  are  asked  and  Mr.  Polhemus 
lectures  Wednesday  evening,  giving  the  spiritual 
lesson.  Every  six  weeks  there  is  a  review.  On 
Thursday  eveninsr  a  half  hour  is  devoted  to  learn¬ 
ing  new  hymns.  These,  with  their  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  will  flt  them  to  minister  to  the 
sick  and  dying.  Dr.  Lawrence  generally  comes 
over  to  prayers  Friday  evening. 

A  club  of  thirty-flve  of  the  beet  girls  make 
useful  articles  to  be  sold  for  missionary  purposes. 
This  work  is  voluntary  and  they  generally  vote 
ten  dollars  for  the  Freedmen.  There  is  a  gym- 


Well  Known  Pastor 

Health,  Voice,  Appetite  and  Strength 
Falled-Completely  Restored  by  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

“Last  year  my  health  failed  entirely.  My  limbs 
were  so  weak  that  I  could  scarcely  walk.  I  had  no 
appetite  and  suffered  with  constipation.  My  voice 
failed  me  in  the  pulpit.  I  began  taking  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  very  soon  I  saw  a  great  improve¬ 
ment.  In  the  winter  I  was  attacked  with  the  grip, 
which  left  me  weak  and  prostrated.  I  went  back  to 
my  old  friend,  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  seems  to 
be  the  thing  for  me.”  Rev.  C.  S.  Beaulieu,  pastor 
Christian  Church,  Lowellville,  Ohio.  Remember 

Hood’s  ®"TS.hii. 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
HOOD’S  PILLS  cure  ail  liver  ills.  25  cents. 


nastic  club  and  one  evening  they  are  taught  to 
play  simple  games.  There  is  something  home¬ 
like  for  Saturday,  and  Sabbath  evening  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  hymns. 

This  schedule  reminds  one  of  Miss  McBeth’s 
“Theological  School’’  for  the  Nez  Perces  In¬ 
dians,  and  we  may  expect  like  results. 

Mr.  McAfee,  in  his  annual  report,  gives  this 
interesting  glimpse  of  the  mountain  work :  “It 
lies  in  the  mountain  regions  of  North  Carolina, 
East  Tennessee,  West  Virginia  and  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky.  It  is  in  point  of  time,  the  newest  field 
occupied  by  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  but  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  and 
hopeful.  The  people  in  these  regions  are  not  so 
prejudiced,  and  indifference  to  education  and 
religion  are  not  cbaract  ristics  of  the  descend- 
ents  of  Scotch-Irish.  They  are  religious  in  their 
instincts  and  traditions,  and  although  they  ^o 
not  always  clearly  distinguish  between  religion 
and  morality,  their  intentions  are  right.  As  a 
class,  they  are  not  only  willing  to  learn,  but  are 
earnest  in  their  effort  to  put  into  practice  the 
principles  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  spiritual  part  of  our  work  meets  with 
such  ready  response,  and  the  results  are  so  grati¬ 
fying.  The  fact  that  the  parents  are  anxious  to 
have  their  children  secure  an  education  which 
they  themselves  have  never  enjoyed,  and  that  the 
children  pursue  their  studies  with  singleness  of 
purpose,  makes  them  more  ready  to  accept  the 
Gospel,  when  presented  to  them  by  consistent, 
devoted  Christian  teachers  It  is  because  of 
these  facts  that  our  five  boarding  and  industrial 
schools  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  earnest,  anxious  boys  and  girls  must  be 
annually  turned  away  because  there  is  no  room 
for  them  in  the  buildings,  and  no  means  with 
which  to  support  them.  The  sixteen  day  schools 
are  overcrowded,  and  the  teachers  find  more 
work  to  do  than  can  be  accomplished  with  the 
limited  resources  at  their  command.  Every 
school  is  full;  all  Sabbath -schools  connected 
with  them  are  well  attended,  the  Young  People’s 
Societies  of  various  kinds  are  active,  and  ail 
church  services,  whether  conducted  by  minis¬ 
ters  or  teachers,  are  largely  attended.  In  this 
field,  therefore,  is  realized  more  fully  than  in 
any  other,  the  real  aim  of  the  school  work,  a 
larger  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  converted  to 
Christ ;  a  greater  number  are  stimulated  to  seek 
the  higher  schools  and  colleges  to  flt  themselves 
for  an  active  and  successful  Christian  life;  more 
of  them  go  out  among  their  own  people  to  do 
volunteer  Christian  and  evangelistic  work ;  and 
they  carry  into  their  homes  the  principles  of 
Christianity  learned  in  the  schools.  A  neat 
little  ‘Home’  and  a  pleasant,  well  appointed 
chapel  school-house,  costing  complete  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  with  a  consecrated  teacher 
in  charge,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  work  in  saving  souls  and  preparing 
young  men  and  women  for  useful  lives,  and  by 
this  method  many  of  these  mountain  regions  are 
being  transformed  into  thrifty  Christian  com¬ 
munities.  The  schools  in  operation  number 
twenty-nine,  teachers  eighty-two  and  pupils 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five.’’ 
The  success  of  our  six  Bible  Readers  is  wonder¬ 
ful,  some  of  whom  go  at  their  own  charges  and 
count  it  an  unspeakable  privilege. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Partridge,  who  is  tho  mis¬ 
sionary  of  a  Young  People’s  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  contains  a 
bright  picture  of  her  field.  Dr.  Humble,  the 
Synodical  Sunday  school  missionary,  reports 
forty-six  conversions  as  the  result  of  her  work  in 
the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  since  January. 
1896.  She  says:  “There  are  indefinite  possibil¬ 
ities  in  this  work.  With  the  Bible  study,  prayer 
meetings,  sewing  schools,  and  Sunday-schools, 
I  am  trying  to  evolve  some  scheme  to  hold  and 
help  my  boys.  It  may  work  out  into  a  very 
primitive  literary  society.  Not  a  child  in  the 
valley  ever  tried  to  write  a  composition  until 
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this  month  (March),  when  I  started  on  it.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Sunday-school  and  the  home  visiting 
are  the  most  important  parts  of  our  work.  The 
whole  region  is  awakening  to  the  need  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  children.  One  old  woman,  when  I  invited 
her  to  come  to  my  new  Sunday-school,  exclaimed 
in  surprise:  ‘Air  ye  goin’  to  have  the  old  folks 
lamin’  to  spell  and  read  too  ?’  She  sadly  needs 
just  that,  for  like  many  of  the  old  folks  she 
never  learned  to  do  either.  My  people  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  pray,  both  in  private  and  in  public. 
One  of  our  men  after  he  became  a  Christian, 
found  the  old  habit  of  swearing  seize  him  un¬ 
awares  one  day.  He  was  in  his  blacksmith  shop 
and  his  youngest  boy,  Quincey,  was  there.  As 
he  looked  up  he  saw  Quincey’s  great  brown 
eyes  growing  bigger  and  bigger,  till  they  looked 
to  him  almost  as  big  as  saucers.  That  would 
never  do,  his  boy  had  heard  him  swear  and  he 
must  make  it  right  some  way.  ‘That  was 
wrong,  Quincey,’  he  said,  ‘I  oughtn’t  to  have 
said  it,  I  reckon  I’ll  have  to  ask  the  Lord  to 
forgive  me  right  now.’  And  down  he  knelt  be¬ 
side  his  anvil,  in  the  little  shop.  That  was  his 
first  public  prayer,  and  I  think  the  angels  in 
heaven  rejoiced  over  that  quick  and  sure  peni¬ 
tence.  Now  this  man  opens  the  Sunday  school 
with  prayer,  and  prays  with  his  family  every 
night. 

“Another  little  incident  was  very  amusing. 
Our  little  six-year-old  Nina,  in  the  home  where 
I  board,  never  consents  to  go  to  bed  ‘  till  we 
have  had  prayers.’  One  night  her  grandpa  and 
grandma  were  away  and  she  got  sleepy  liefore 
they  came  home.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
room  but  Jim,  tall,  awkward,  bashful  Jim,  the 
black  sheep  of  the  flock,  so  his  parents  seem  to 
think.  Nina  soberly  proposed,  ‘Jim,  let’s  have 
prayer.’  ‘All  right,’  said  Jim,  wondering  just 
what  was  on  her  program.  Nina  kelt  beside  her 
chair,  and  down  went  Jim  beside  her.  I  can 
imagine  the  picture.  For  two  whole  minutes  the 
clock  ticked,  and  there  was  perfect  silence, 
then  the  little  voice  said  ‘Amen,  ’  and  the  child, 
well  satisfied  with  the  family  devotions,  pulled 
off  her  drees  and  apron  and  her  stout  little  shoes 
and  hopped  into  bed.  This  is  more  undressing 
than  is  always  considered  necessary.  Many  a 
child  simply  pulls  off  its  shoes,  if  it  happens 
to  have  any  on,  and  climlis  into  bed,  dirty 
apron  and  all. 

“But  when  I  see  the  real  change  in  the  whole 
tone  of  this  little  community,  I  thank  God 
that  He  let  me  be  His  messenger  here.  It  is  a 
blessed,  blessed  work,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
just  such  spots,  waiting  for  an  luSowing  of  real, 
living  Christianity.  Do  you  not  want  such  a 
little  flock  to  tend  for  ue  Good  Shepherd  ? 
Cannot  some  society  raise  the  money  to  send 
one  more  worker  into  these  valleys  T’’ 
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MUSIC. 


MRS.  GBUNDT  AND  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Mrs.  Qruudy  a  lady  of  venerable  antiquity, 
but  bears  upon  her  person  very  few  signs  of  age. 
Only  for  a  century  or  so  has  Grundy  been  her 
name,  but  Grundy  has  been  her  nature  for  time 
out  of  mind:  indeed,  her  garments  are  so  old- 
fashioned  that  the  fact  of  having  “come  out  of 
the  ark”  may  well  be  declared  of  her.  If  she 
came  out  of  the  ark,  she  must  certainly  have 
gone  into  it;  in  other  words,  we  should  not  be 
far  wrong  in  stating  that  Mrs.  Grundy  is  as  old 
as  the  human  race.  And  yet,  she  shows  few 
signs  of  age.  Her  eyes  are  as  observant,  her 
scent  is  as  keen,  her  voice  as  loud,  her  arm  as 
strong,  as  ever.  So  active  is  she  that,  if  she 
has  to  shift  her  lodgings — she  furnishes  new 
ones  without  loss  of  time,  and  never  seems  to 
lack  the  means' of  blossoming  in  a  new  spring 
bonnet.  Mrs.  Grundy  is  perpetually  youthful. 

To  drop  metaphor,  who  is  Mrs.  Grundy  ?  I 
take  it  she  is  the  incarnation  of  prejudice;  or, 
to  look  at  her  in  a  more  subjectve  way,  she  rep¬ 
resents  the  bogey  of  respectability  and  stands  in 
the  way  of  many  good  people  who  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  scared  by  it  from  good  work  they 
have  set  their  hand  to.  Mrs.  Grundy  meets  us 
in  every  department  of  life.  She  is  queen 
regnant  in  the  social  world ;  her  sway  is  more  or 
less  acknowledged  in  political  life;  and  in 
church  matters,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  she  wields 
immense  power.  Even  in  matters  of  art,  where 
she  might  be  presumed  not  to  interfere,  she  has 
her  say.  It  was  Mrs.  Grundy,  who  scouted  the 
new  methods  of  the  pre-Raphael  ite  school  in 
painting,  and  later  those  of  the  impressionists; 
it  was  Mrs.  Grundy  who  denounced  the  ballads 
of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth ;  it  was  Mrs. 
Grundy  who  at  first  refused  admiration  to 
Beethoven  and  Wagner;  in  short,  it  is  Mrs. 
Grundy  who  is  always  on  the  watch  to  catch  a 
genius  inventing  some  new  thing  in  literature, 
art,  and  music,  and  then  to  bring  all  her  bat¬ 
teries  of  scorn  and  prejudice  to  defeat  his  aims. 

In  church  music,  Mrs.  Grundy  has  fairly  run 
riot.  For  several  years  in  this  century,  the 
music  of  the  churches  was  directed  by  amateur 
musicians  located  in  the  gallery,  who  led  the 
praise  with  fiddle,  flute,  clarinet,  and  serpent, 
and  contrived  to  provide  some  diversion  both 
for  themselves  and  the  congregation.  But  what¬ 
ever  harmony  may  have  been  in  their  music, 
there  was  too  frequently  discord  in  their  mutual 
relatione,  and  parsons  were  only  too  glad,  in 
many  cases,  to  dispense  with  their  services  and 
intr^uce  the  organ.  Instantly  Mrs.  Grundy  was 
up  in  arms.  I  confess  that  in  this  instance  she 
had  right  on  her  side.  It  was  unfortunate  when 
the  village  church -orchestra  was  banished. 
Previously  every  countryman  was  able  to  per¬ 
form  in  his  humble  way  on  some  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  But  when  his  services  were  no  longer 
required  in  the  church,  there  was  no  induce¬ 
ment  to  practise,  he  ceased  to  go  to  church, 
and  a  severe  blow  was  struck  at  musical  progress. 

England  appears  to  have  been  ready  enough  to 
take  the  organ,  except  in  one  or  two  Noncon¬ 
formist  denominations.  In  Scotland  it  was  far 
otherwise.  Since  John  Knox’s  time  the  service 
had  been  led  by  a  precentor,  and  the  organ  was 
abhorred.  Secessions,  disruptions,  personal  es 
trangements,  sprang  from  early  attempts  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  organ.  One  minister  declared  that 
an  organ  should  only  be  brought  in  over  his 
dead  body ;  in  another  case  an  organ  was  bought, 
but  for  many  years  stood  silent,  none  daring  to 
wake  its  tones  for  fear  of  the  “session.”  Mrs. 
Grundy,  in  the  shape  of  presbyterian  prejudice, 
declar^  the  organ  anathema,  and  it  remains  so 
in  some  parte  to  this  day.  It  is  only  about 
eighty  years  since  the  first  organ  was  used  in 
Scotland  since  the  Reformation.  One  often 
hears  of  a  church  deciding  by  a  majority  of 
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votes  not  to  introduce  instrumental  music.  In 
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Bome  cburchee  where  the  organ  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  the  people  will  not  allow  voluntaries  to 
be  played;  in  some  churches  a  voluntary  is 
allowed  before  the  service,  but  not  after.  Truly 
the  ways  of  Mrs.  Grundy  are  wonderful. 

In  Scotland,  Mrs.  Grundy  had  much  to  say 
when  the  introduction  of  hymns  was  mooted. 
The  Scots  had  been  accustomed,  up  to  a  few 
years  ago,  to  use  in  service  nothing  but  the 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  It  was  not 
without  a  hard  struggle,  much  heart-burning, 
many  bitter  words,  that  a  leaven  of  hymns, 
sung  to  modern  tunes,  was  worked  into  use. 
The  ground  taken  was  that  the  “Psalms  of 
David”  were  inspired,  and  that  hymns  were  not. 

The  employment  of  professional  singers  is  an¬ 
other  subject  on  which  Mrs.  Grundy  has  her 
word  to  say.  She  says  singers  should  sing  for 
the  love  of  singing  and  the  glory  of  God ;  pro¬ 
fessionalism  in  the  choir  is  destructive  of  all 
true  worship.  Solos  and  duets  sung  in  church 
by  professionals  cannot  be  tolerated.  It  is  use 
less  to  disagree  with  Mrs.  Grundy;  her  argu¬ 
ment,  behind  which  she  takes  refuge,  is,  “It  is 
not  right,  because  I  say  it  isn’t.”  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  point  out  to  her  that  minister,  organist, 
sexton,  organ-blower  are  all  paid  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  and  why  not  professional  singers  ?  Would 
not  Mrs.  Grundy  rather  pay  a  professional  to 
sing  in  church  than  have  that  singer  habitually 
refuse  to  go  to  church,  and  possibly  use  his  gifts 
in  a  less  decorous  way  ?  She  will  answer  that 
the  singer  ought  to  go  to  church,  whether  paid 
or  not.  Mrs.  Grundy  cannot  argue;  it  is  her 
misfortune  that  she  is  always  concerning  herself 
with  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  instead  of  with 
things  as  they  are. 

Mrs.  Grundy  is  most  vociferous  upon  the 
question  of  “innovations”  in  the  musical  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  church.  She  says:  “Let  us  stick  to 
our  hymns  and  psalms,  one  chant  at  each  ser¬ 
vice,  but  never  more;  an  anthem,  though,  per¬ 
sonally,  I  would  rather  not  have  one.  But  as 
for  canticles,  responses,  intoned  Lord’s  Prayer, 
seven  fold  amen — away  with  them.  ”  She  would 
rather  die  than  say  “Our  Father”  in  a  musical 
tone;  and  if  the  choir  venture  to  sing  a  note  a 
little  beyond  her  range,  she  shakes  her  venerable 
head,  and  sets  about  raising  a  commotion. 

How  should  Mrs.  Grundy  be  treated  ?  To 
argue  with  her  is  useless ;  to  defy  her  is  some¬ 
times  dangerous;  to  let  her  alone  is  impossible. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  smooth  her 
down.  She  is  a  suspicious  old  lady ;  her  scent 
is  so  keen  that  she  sniffs  a  heresy  even  where 
there  is  none.  Do  your  best  to  give  a  sweet 
savour  to  your  schemes,  and,  if  possible,  per¬ 
suade  her  that  they  are  hers.  This  plau  often 
fails— the  best  of  plans  will  fail,  do  what  we 
may — it  may  at  least  be  tried.  Hasten  slowly ; 
well  weigh  your  resources;  cha^e  “What  will 
Mrs.  Grundy  say?”  into  “How  can  Mrs. 
Grundy  be  induced  to  say  ?”  If  concilia¬ 
tion  and  compromise  fail,  you  can  reflect  that 
you  have  done  your  best,  and  you  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  great  consideration  for  the  exercise  of 
Christian  forbearance  towards  Mrs.  Grundy. — 
George  H.  Ely  in  The  London  Nonconformist 
Musical  Journal. 
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weekly. 

If  you  wish  to  make  application  or  to 
know 'something  more  of  THE  PRUDENTIAL’S  plans,  write 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America, 

Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 


LErS^^EgreXATION. 

The  Confederate  Commander’*  1.etter  to  Jefferson 
Davis  after  the  Battle  of  Oettysbnr^. 

From  the  Olobe.Democrat. 

A  volume  of  war  records  now  in  course  of 
preparation  at  the  War  Department  will  settle 
the  controversy  whether  Qen.  Robert  £.  Lee 
tendered  his  resignation  after  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  The  reply  of  Jefferson  Davis  declin* 
ing  to  accept  the  resignation  has  been  a  matter 
of  common  information,  but  the  character  of 
the  letter  in  detail  which  called  out  this  reply 
has  been  a  matter  of  inference  only  until  re¬ 
cently.  The  letter  of  resignation  of  General  Lee 
will  be  first  printed  oPQcially  in  a  supplemental 
volume  of  the  War  Records  which  is  now  being 
prepared.  It  is  given  herewith  in  its  entirety : 

“Camp  Orange,  Aug.  8, 1863. 
“JEfts  Excellency  Jefferson  Davis,  President 
of  the  Confederate  States. 

“Mb.  President:  Your  letters  of  July  28th 
and  August  2d  have  been  received,  and  I  have 
waited  for  a  leisure  hour  to  reply,  but  I  fear 
that  will  never  come.  I  am  extremely  obliged 
to  you  for  the  attention  given  to  the  wants  of 
this  army  and  the  efforts  made  to  supply  them. 
Our  absentees  are  returning,  and  I  hope  the 
earnest  and  beautiful  appeal  made  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  your  proclamation  may  stir  up  the  whole 
people,  and  that  they  may  see  their  duty  and 
perform  it.  Nothing  is  wanted  but  that  their 
fortitude  should  equal  their  bravery  to  insure 
the  success  of  our  cause.  We  must  expect  re¬ 
verses,  even  defeats.  They  are  sent  to  teach  us 
wisdom  and  prudence,  to  call  forth  greater  ener¬ 
gies,  and  to  prevent  our  falling  into  greater  dis¬ 
asters.  Our  people  have  only  to  be  true  and 
united,  to  bear  manfully  the  misfortunes  inci¬ 
dent  to  war,  and  all  will  come  right  in  the  end. 

“1  know  how  prone  we  are  to  censure  and  how 
ready  to  blame  others  for  the  nonfulfillment  of 
our  expectations.  This  is  unbecoming  in  a  gen¬ 
erous  people,  and  I  grieve  to  see  its  expression. 
The  general  remedy  for  the  want  of  success  in  a 
military  commander  is  his  removal.  This  is 
natural,  and  in  many  instances  proper.  For,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  ability  of  the  officer, 
if  he  loses  the  confidence  of  bis  troops  disaster 
must  sooner  or  later  ensue. 

“I  have  been  prompted  by  these  refiections 
more  than  once  since  my  return  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  propose  to  your  Excellency  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  selecting  another  commander  for  this 
army.  1  have  seen  and  heard  of  expressions  of 
discontent  in  the  public  journals  at  the  result  of 
the  expedition.  1  do  not  know  how  far  this 
feeling  extends  in  the  army.  My  brother  officers 
have  been  too  kind  to  report  it,  and  so  far  the 
troops  have  been  too  generous  to  exhibit  it.  It 
is  fair,  however,  to  suppose  that  it  does  exist, 
and  success  is  so  necessary  to  us  that  nothing 
should  be  risked  to  secure  it.  I,  therefore,  in 
all  sincerity,  request  your  Excellency  to  take 
measures  to  supply  my  place.  I  do  this  with  the 
more  earnestness  because  no  one  is  more  aware 
than  myself  of  my  inability  for  the  duties  of 
my  position.  I  cannot  even  accomplish  what  I 
myself  desire.  Ilow  can  I  fulfill  the  expectations 
of  others?  In  addition  1  sensibly  feel  the  grow¬ 
ing  failure  of  my  bodily  strength.  I  have  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  attack  1  experienced  the 
past  spring.  I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
incapable  of  exertion,  and  am  thus  prevented 
from  making  the  personal  examinations  and  giv 
ing  the  personal  supervision  to  the  operations  in 
the  field  which  I  feel  to  be  necessary.  I  am  so 
dull  that  in  making  use  of  the  eyes  of  others  I 
am  frequently  misled.  Everything,  therefore, 
points  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a 
new  commander,  and  1  the  more  anxiously  urge 
the  matter  upon  your  Excellency  from  my  belief 
that  a  younger  and  abler  man  than  myself  can 
readily  be  obtained.  !  know  that  he  will  have 
as  gallant  and  brave  an  army  as  ever  existed  to 
second  his  efforts,  and  it  would  be  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life  to  see  at  its  head  a  worthy  leader 
— one  that  would  accomplish  more  than  I  could 
perform  and  all  that  I  have  wished.  I  hope 
your  Excellency  will  attribute  my  request  to  the 
true  reason,  the  desire  to  serve  my  country,  and 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  insure  the  success  of 
her  righteous  cause. 

“I  have  no  complaints  to  make  of  any  one  but 
myself.  I  have  received  nothing  but  kindness 


from  those  above  me,  and  the  most  considerate 
attention  from  my  comrades  and  companions  in 
arms.  To  your  Excellency  I  am  specially  in¬ 
debted  for  uniform  kindness  and  consideration. 
You  have  done  everything  in  your  power  to  aid 
me  in  the  work  committed  to  my  charge,  with¬ 
out  omitting  anything  to  promote  the  general 
welfare.  I  pray  that  your  efforts  may  at  length 
be  crowned  with  success,  and  that  you  may 
long  live  to  enjoy  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  people. 

“With  sentiments  of  great  esteem,  I  am,  very 
respectfully  and  truly,  yours. 

“R.  E.  Lee,  General.” 

Mr.  Davie  wrote,  declining  to  accept  the 
resignation,  and  Gen.  Lee  remained  in  command 
until  Appomattox. 


THK  REAL.  UNIVEUSITT. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  question  is 
asked,  “What  is  the  difference,  after  all,  be¬ 
tween  colleges  and  universities?”  shows  that 
even  in  educated  circles  the  distinction  is  rather 
nominal  than  real.  To  one,  the  university  is 
“a  collection  of  books;”  to  another  it  is  “a 
place  where  nothing  useful  is  taught;”  to  an¬ 
other  it  is  “a  combination  of  four  faculties;” 
to  another  it  is  an  “institution  where  anybody 
may  learn  anything;”  to  another  it  is  a  group 
of  educational  establishments  under  one  govern¬ 
ing  board ;  to  another  it  is  an  authority  for  the 
bestowal  of  degrees ;  to  many  others  it  is  only  a 
more  stately  synonym  for  colleges.  Antecedent 
to  all  these  phrases  is  that  by  which  Paris, 
the  mother  of  universities,  was  once  designated, 
“Societas  magistrorum  et  discipulorum.  ”  Bar¬ 
nard  came  very  near  the  right  expression  when 
he  claimed  that  the  university  must  be  “a  school 
of  all  learning  that  the  necessities  of  the  age 
demand.”  Whatever  may  be  the  beet  definition 
of  a  university,  its  functions  are  clearly  to  be 
discovered.  It  must  above  all  things  be  a  seat  of 
learning,  where  the  most  cultivated  scholars 
reside,  where  libraries,  laboratories,  and  scien¬ 
tific  collections  are  liberally  kept  up,  and  where 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  is  gener¬ 
ously  encouraged.  It  must  be  a  shrine  to  which 
the  outside  world  will  resort  for  instruction  and 
guidance  upon  the  problems  of  the  day,  scien¬ 
tific,  literary,  educational,  political.  It  must 
be  a  place  from  which  are  sent  forth  important 
contributions  to  science — theses,  memoirs,  books. 
Here  every  form  of  scientific  investigation  should 
be  promoted.  Researches  too  costly  for  ordinary 
purses  should  be  prosecuted  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  chest.  Expeditions  should  be  sent 
forth  from  time  to  time  to  engage  in  investiga¬ 
tions  on  the  seashore  or  on  the  mountains. 


Physical  and  astronomical  instruments  of  the 
most  improved  form  should  be  devised,  procured 
and  frequently  renewed.  The  literatures  of  all 
nations,  ancient  and  modern,  should  have  their 
devotees.  Every  school  of  philosophy  should  be 
interpreted.  Historical  and  political  inquiry 
should  be  diligently  promoted.  The  problems 
of  modern  society,  economical,  industrial,  finan¬ 
cial,  administrative,  philanthropic,  demand  the 
most  careful  examination.  All  these  researches, 
which  in  their  conclusions  will  be  made  known 
to  the  world,  should  go  forward,  without  osten¬ 
tation  or  proclamation,  in  an  atmosphere  of  re¬ 
pose  and  leisure,  very  different  from  that  of 
business  and  professional  engagement. — Presi¬ 
dent  D.  C.  Gilman  in  The  Atlantic. 


A  FEROCIOUS  SEA  MONSTER. 

The  orca  or  “killer”  whale  is  the  most  fero¬ 
cious  animal  that  lives  in  the  sea.  Its  powers 
of  destruction  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of 
the  blue,  man-eating  shark,  as  it  is  gifted  with 
a  much  greater  intelligence.  It  has  an  insatia¬ 
ble  appetite,  and  also  shows  a  disposition  to  kill 
from  pure  wantonness.  It  has  not  been  known 
to  attack  man,  but  though  only  eighteen  feet 
long,  will  assail  the  largest  whale.  Like  the 
land  wolf,  the  orca  travel  in  packs.  It  is  afraid 
of  nothing.  It  is  classed  by  naturalists  as  a 
porpoise,  but  is  a  true  whale.  The  back  fins 
are  six  feet  high,  and  look  like  daggers.  Seals 
are  its  favorite  prey.  A  pack  will  follow  a  herd 
of  swimming  seals  for  weeks.  They  will  attack 
full  grown  walruses,  and  rob  them  of  their 
young.  They  are  strong  and  swift,  and  rarely 
captured.  The  Makab  Indians  of  Washington 
state  are  fond  of  their  flesh  and  fat.  An  orca 
has  twenty-four  huge,  conical  teeth.  In  Atlan¬ 
tic  waters  they  are  often  useful  to  fishermen,  in 
driving  schools  of  fish  ashore.  Swimming  seals 
attacked  by  “killer”  whales  are  so  distracted 
that  they  sometimes  approach  a  vessel  as  if  for 
protection.  During  the  season  when  fur  seals 
breed  on  the  Pribilov  islands,  in  Bering  sea,  the 
ocean  is  filled  with  hungry  orcas,  waiting  for 
the  pups  to  take  their  first  swimming  lessons. 
They  even  rush  upon  them  among  the  rocks  and 
frequently  become  stranded  themselves.  Some¬ 
times  an  orca  is  captured  with  twenty  young 
seals  in  its  stomach.  Dr.  Stejneger  and  Mr. 
Lucas,  the  txo  scientists  of  the  National  mu¬ 
seum,  who  have  gone  to  the  Bering  sea  to  brand 
some  seals  experimentally,  are  to  study  the  hab¬ 
its  of  the  orca,  their  most  deadly  enemy. 
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*'Open  your  Wiouth,  $hut  your  eyoM 
And  Vll  givo  you  •omefAtny  to  fnako  you 

If  you  would  be  wise  in  candy  wis¬ 
dom  and  know  the  delicious  flavor  of 
the  best  confections  made,  get 


WHITMAN’S 


SUPSB  KZTBA 

Chocolates  and  Confections 

Sold  everywhere.  Ask  for  them. 

Wbithai,'!  ImTAnAKioin  Cbocolati  U  pertact  in 
flATor  and  qoAlitj,  delleloof  a&d  bealihfnl.  Mftd« 
instaatlj  with  boiling  wator. 

STlFHEIf  F.  WHITHlir  A  SOM,  FUMolyUn,  Pn. 


lUf/ifttred  Tradf-Mark. 

Linen  absorbs  and  throws  off 
moisture  more  readily  than 
any  other  fabric. 

The  Deimel  Linen-Mesh 
Undergarments 

are  made  from  a  net-like  pure  linen 
i  fabric,  which  is  elastic  and  porous 
I  and  which  quickly  absorbs  and 
eliminates  perspiration. 

I  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and 
I  samples  of  material  or  call  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  goods  at 

^^The  Linen  Store 

Headquarters  for  all  good  things  in  linen. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co., 
14  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


THK  CENTURT  DICTIONABT. 

Do  you  want  it  ?  If  so,  send  us  three  new 
subscribers  and  19.00  and  we  will  ship  you  at 
once  by  freight  or  express,  as  you  may  direct, 
a  new  complete  set  of  the  Century  Diction¬ 
ary  in  10  volumes.  One  additional  new  sub¬ 
scriber  with  $3.00  can  then  be  sent  us  on  or 
before  the  15tb  of  each  month  for  22  months, 
or  they  may  be  sent  at  any  time  previous. 
The  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to  secure  25  new 
subscribers  at  our  regular  subscription  price 
of  $3.00,  each  giving  the  agent  22  months  to 
secure  them.  We  will  ship  the  10  volumes 
at  once  on  the  receipt  of  $9.00  with  the  first 
three  names.  Only  a  limited  number  of  sets 
can  be  furnished  on  these  terms.  Address 
Subscription  Department  of  The  Evangelist, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


OPIUM 


and  WHI8KKT  BABITS  cored  at  Home 
wtthwt  pain.  Book  of  partlenlam 

B*  11.  Woolley,  ILD.,  Box  187  Atlanta,  O 


CHICAGO  IN  MIDSUMMER. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  the  city  will  have  evening  services  during  the 
heated  term.  Dr.  Hillis  of  the  Central  Music 
Hall  congregation,  will  have  no  services  of  any 
kind  until  September.  Dr.  McPherson  of  the 
Second  Church,  will  take  his  vacation  after  the 
last  of  this  month.  His  assistant.  Rev.  C.  A. 
Lippincott,  is  North  this  month  for  a  little  rest. 
Dr.  Withrow  of  the  Third  Church,  has  just  be¬ 
gun  a  vacation  in  the  East,  the  assistant  pastor, 
Rev.  Walter  H.  Reynolds,  having  full  charge  of 
all  the  work  of  the  church.  The  Sunday  evening 
services  are  kept  up  during  the  hottest  weather 


and  are  unusually  well  attended.  The  fact  is 
that  the  great  majority  of  Chicago  people  do'not 
leave  the  city  during  the  summer.  Business  and 
a  semi-occasional  breeze  from  Lake  Michigan 
keep  the  crowd  at  home.  Some  of  the  churches 
do  their  best  work  in  the  summer.  The  Division 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which^Rev. 
George  Laird  is  pastor,  is  in  a  community  that 
greatly  needs  Gospel  privileges,  and  because  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  present  quarters  it  is 
necessary  to  have  more  than  one  session  of  the 
Sunday-school.  They  are  about  to  undertake 
the  raising  of  $25,000  to  erect  a  suitable  church. 
Mr.  Laird  will  soon  begin  to  raise  the  money — 
first,  however,  taking  to  himself  God's  best  gift 
in  a  wife,  with  whom  he  will  enjoy  the  shade  of 
Winona  during  part  of  the  summer-  The  Jeffer¬ 
son  Park  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Frederick  Camp¬ 
bell  was  pastor,  has  called  Rev.  Frank  De  Witt 
Talmage  of  Pittsburgh,  who  is  a  “chip  of  the 
old  block.  ’’  He  preached  in  the  church  last  Sab¬ 
bath  for  the  first  time.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Pullman  has  always  worshipped  in  what  is 
known  as  “the  Green  Slone  Church,’’  erected 
by  the  Pullman  Company,  and  rented  by  the 
congregation.  The  people  could  not  have  owned 
this  sanctuary  even  had  they  been  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  it,  all  property  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  belonging  to  the  Company,  and  they  are  now 
worshipping  in  a  hall. 

Two  Presbyterian  churches  have  been  laying 
corner-stones.  On  Sunday,  the  27th  ult.,  the 
Central  Park  people  laid  the  corner-stone  of  their 
new  church,  which  has  been  some  years  in  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  rise  above  the  line  of  the  base¬ 
ment  story.  Several  ministers  assisted  the  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  H.  H.  Van  Vranken,  in  the  services. 
The  church  enters  on  its  new  edifice  with  cour¬ 
age  and  hope.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Cen¬ 
tral  Presbyterian  Church  of  Joliet,  was^laid  on 
Wednesday  the  30th  ult.,  with  impressive  cere¬ 
monies,  of  which  was  an  admirable  address  by 
Dr.  Withrow  of  the  Third  Church,  Chicago,  and 
Dr.  McPherson  folloWed  in  words  which,  though 
ail  too  few,  were  very  happy.  Rev.  A.  H.  Deane, 
D.D.  of  Monmouth,  Illinois,  offered  prayer  when 
the  corner-stone  was  put  into  its  place,  by  the 
hands  of  Rodney  House,  the  senior  elder,  and 
the  only  resident  charter  member  of  the  church. 
Among  the  papers  placed  in  the  box  were  copies 
of  The  Evangelist,  Interior,  and  Herald  and 
Presbyter,  all  bearing  the  date  of  June  24th. 
Rev.  James  Lewis,  D.D.,  who  has  been  pastor 
of  the  church  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  ceremonies  and  made  appropriate 
introductory  remarks.  The  church  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  Easter  Sabbath  next  year.  It  will  be 
a  magnificent  structure  of^stone  and  will  be  built 
after  a  plan  with  what  might  be  called  an  oc¬ 
tagonal  centre.  The  auditorium  will  seat  nine 
hundred  people,  and  the  Sunday-school  room, 
which  opens  into  the  larger  room,  will  seat  six 
hundred  more.  The  church  is  in  a  popular  resi¬ 
dence  district,  and  will  continue  to  accomplish 
a  great  work.  There  are  over  six  hundred  mem¬ 
bers.  The  pastor.  Dr.  Lewis,  is  much  beloved 
throughout  the  Presbytery,  both  on  account  of 
his  efficiency  and  because  of  his  personal  quali¬ 
ties,  that  endear  him  to  all  who  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  Lake  View  Church,  on  the  North  side  of 
Chicago,  is  about  to  settle  a  paetor.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  churches  of  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  organization. 

Last  week  the  streets  of  Chicago  were  thronged 
by  Christian  Endeavorers  on  their  way  to  San 
Francisco.  You  have  seen  the  report  of  the  col¬ 
lision  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Endeavor  trains 
on  the  Northwestern  Road,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  two  of  the  Endeavor  party  and  the  injur¬ 
ing  more  or  less  seriously  of  about  twenty-five,  all 
,  from  Wisconsin.  But  the  other  heavy-laden 
trains  made  the  journey  safely,  and  ten  (or  is  it 
twenty  1)  thousand  Endeavorers,  are  now^crowd- 
I  ing  the  streets  of  San  Francisco. 


TEASETl-^lFREE 

with  flOJn  order*  of  Teas.  Coffees,  Spices,  etc.  Orsat 
redacooe  In  prices.  Send  for  New  PreMiuni  and  price 
list,  etc. 

THE  QRBAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

SI  and  88  Veeer  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  288 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


"Time  is  money.  My  machme 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 


SEWING  MACHINE 


This  is  the  verdict  of  the 
thousands  who  are  using  the 


SINGER 


But  it  not  only  Saves  Time, 
it  Saves  Bother  and  Fuss. 
and  the  marring  of  material. 
It  is  quickly  threaded  and  runs 
so  smoothly  and  easily  that 
an  hour’s  work  is  an  hour’s 
pleasure. 

Unscrupulous  deal¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  use 
the  good  name  of 
the  Singer  on  infe¬ 
rior  machines.  Al¬ 
ways  look  for  the 
Singer  trade-mark. 


Sold  only  through  Our  Own 
Offices,  L.ocated  in  Every  City. 


Quina-Laroche 


PossesMB  in  thehJghMt  degree  the  en¬ 
tire  Ective  properties  of  PemTisn  Bark. 
Endorsed  hr  the  mediosl  fsonltr  ss  the 
best  remedj  tor  Fever  and  Agne,  Ma¬ 
laria,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Gen¬ 
era  1  Dabilitr  and  Wasting  Dis¬ 
eases  ;  Increases  the  Appetite, 
Stren^hens  the  Nerves  and  builds 
up  tne  entire  srstem. 

Grand  National  Prize  of 

16r600  Francs 

- at  Paris 

Paris:  ss  Kat  Drssst. 

E.  POUOERA  ft  CO.. 

*6.30  H.  Wllliaa  St,  lew  Twfc. 


ON 


Jaly  16,  1697. 
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Uarge-Type,  ^ 

Self-Pronouncing  I 
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The  apottUs  sent  forth  to  preach.  ST.  LUKJi,  I.  Thehirth  of  John  the  Baptist  fireUM. 


their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart, 


because  ■  they  believed  not  them 
which  had  seen  him  after  he  was 
risen. 

15  °  And  he  said  unto  them,  Qo  ye 
into  all  the  world,  I’and  preach  the 
gospel  to  ’■*’  every  creature. 

16  9  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap¬ 
tized  shall  be  saved ;  *'  but  he  that 

believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 

17  And  these  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe ;  *  In  my  name 
shall  they  cast  out  devils;  *they 
shall  speak  with  new  tongues ; 

18  **They  shall  take  up  serpents; 


lo  Matt  28. 19.  snaii ' ''  no6  nuix 6nem ;  uiey  snail 
p^\  1*23.®'  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
q  John  j.  18,  recover. 

Acts  2. 88 ;  19  f  So  then  »•»’  v  after  the  Lord  had 

ItoS  lo!^  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  *  received 
>  up  into  heaven,  and  ®eat  ’"‘’on  the 

r  Luke  10.  f?:  right  hand  of  God. 

20  And  they  went  forth,  and 
t'Acts  2.'  4*  every  where,  the  Lord 

10. 46;  19.  a’  working  with  them,  ^and  conflrm- 
2^r.  >2. 10,  jjjg  ^ord  with  signs  follow- 
“Actsffl.  Amen- 

X  Acts  5. 15, 16 ;  9. 17 ;  28. 8.  James  A 14,  lA  y  Acts  1. 2,  A  s  Luke 
24.51.  aPs.110.1.  ACU7.SA  6AcUA12;llA  lCX)r.a4,A 
Heb.  2.  A 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 

SAINT  LUKE. 


CHAPTER  I.  I 

I  prtSaes  of  Lvke.  h  The  conception  of  John  the\ 
Baplist,“2SandofChri»L  the  prophecy  of  Eli»-\ 
abeth,  and  of  Jlfary,  concerning  Christ.  57  77i«  | 
nativity  ana  circumcision  of  John.  67  77ie  pro-: 
phecy  of  Zacharias.  | 

Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  i 
in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a ! 
declaration  of  those  things  which  I 
are  most  surely  believed  among  us, 

2  “Even  as  they  delivered  themj' 


7  And  they  had  no  child,  because 
that  fi-ll§‘'9r-bgth  was  barren,  and 


a  Heb.  2.  8. 

1  Pet.  5. 1. 

2  Pet.  1. 16. 

;  1  John  1. 1. 
6  Mark  1. 1. 

John  lA  27. 

'  e  Acts  lA  19, 

I  ?Si.28-  .  .. 


they  both  were  now  well  stricken  in 
years. 

8  *'*’  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while 
he  executed  the  priest’s  office  before 
God  *  in  the  order  of  his  course, 

9  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
priest’s  office,  his  lot  was  *  to  *■”  bum 
incense  when  he  went  into  the  temple 
of  the  Lord. 

10  ”•  And  the  whole  multitude  of 
the  people  were  praying  without  at 
the  time  of  incense. 

11  And  there  appeared  unto  him  an 
'angel  of  the  Lord  standing  on  the 
right  side  of  ”the  altar  of  incense. 

12  And  ’■•'when  ZSich-%-n'aa  saw 
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unto  us,  which  ^  from  the  beginning 
were  eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of 
the  word ;  ) 

3  ®  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  hav¬ 
ing  ’■•'  had  perfect  understanding  i 
of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to! 
write  unto  thee  ‘^in  order,  «most 
excellent  ThS-bph'I-ltls, 

4  /  That  thou  mightest  know  the] 
certainty  ’"•’of  those  things,  wherein  ‘ 
thou  hast  been  instructed. 

6 ri^HERE  was  ^  in  the  days  of 
X  Hftr'od,  ’■“the  king  of  Ju- 
d8B'&,  a  certain  priest  named  Z&ch-^ 
ri'as,  *  of  the  course  of  A-bi'a :  and 


Over 

1,900 

Pages 


Vi^^th  shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and 
1 1’ thou  Shalt  call  his  name  Jdhn. 

I  14  And  thou  shalt  have  joy  and 
'gladness;  and  9 many  shall  rejoice 
;at  his  birth. 

I  15  For  he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight 
I  of  the  Lord,  and 


ri'as,  *  of  the  course  of  A-bi'a :  and 
*■’’  his  wife  was  of  the  daughters  of 


Engravings 


before  God,  walking  in  all  the  com¬ 
mandments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  blameless. 


’■  shall  drink  nei¬ 
ther  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he 


thiriKs  wherein  thou  wast  instructed.  ^5(the)-^ehad 


15  the  whole  creation.  16  disbelieveth  shall  be 
condemned.  18  in  no  wise  hurt  them ;  19  the  Ix)rd 
Jesus,  after  he  had  spoken  unto  them,  was — down  at 
the  20  by  the  signs  that  followed.  Araen.  1  draw 
up  a  narrative  concerning  those  matters  which  have 
been  fulfilled  among  us,  3  traced  the  course  of  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first,  4  concerning  the 


a  wife  of  8  Now  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  9  enter 
into  the  temple  of  the  lord  and  bum  incense. 
lO  hour  of  12  Zacharias  was  troubled  when  he  saw 
him,  and  fear  13  because  thy  supplication  is  heard, 
15  he  shall  drink  no  wine 


KEY :  The  letters  RV  (mean  Revised  Version)  in  any  verse,  refer  to  corresponding  number  of  verse  at  bottom 
of  page,  where  text  of  Revised  Version  is  given.  The  letters  RO  (mean  omissions  in  Revised  Version)  refer 
reader  to  bottom  of  page,  where  text  omitted  is  printed  in  parenthesis. 
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TBmMS,  Three  doUua  »  yw.  In  edTnnoe,  poeUge  paid 
In  foreign  oeontrlee  $LM  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year's  snbsorlption  and  one  new  snbsorlber, 
FlTedoUais.  Inolnbsof fireor more,$2JS0eaoh.  The 
Vtupvt  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  snbsorlber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents.  In  advance 
Adtibtisiro  Rates,  SO  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

▲u.  snbeoriptions  are  contlnned  nntll  ordered  discon- 
tinned. 

Remit  In  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-oflloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Pest-Offioe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sah-statlons. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


JOiitsrsd  at  the  PDst-ojfies  at  If  etc  York  a»  tecond-ela»$ 
mtaO  matter. 


APPOINTttMirTa  AND  INSTI^UTlONa. 

THM  BOAltDB. 

Home  Missions,  S6  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreign  Missions,  "  ** 

Qbnroh  Erection,  -  -  .  “  “ 

Education,  .  .  -  -  •  1831  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla 

Puhlloation  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  " 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  -  .  .  "  ** 

Freedmen,  ...  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Aid  for  Oolleges,  .  -  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AltKKIOAM  8Din>AT.80H00L  UMION, 
SSTABUSHXD  m  PHILADBLrar^SU, 
arganlssii  Vnlon  Bible  Schools  In  destlrafl^parseljr  settled 
places  oa  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  missionary  repre- 
■eettng  all  the  evangelical  chorches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expease  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1778  new  schools  started  In  1886;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  7S  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  bleoalng.  t>&.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  6800  supports  a  missionary 
tmeyear.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Band  oontrlbutlons  to  E.  P.  Bancroit,  DIa  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 


DBLIGHTriTI.  S1TMMEB  TOUBB. 

Two  Tours  to  the  North  via  Panmsylvanlo  Ballrood. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  seek  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  way  of  spending  a  Summer  holiday,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Comt>any  has  arranged  two  delightful 
tours  to  the  North,  under  the  personally-conductM  tour¬ 
ist  system,  July  27  and  August  17.  The  points  Included 
In  the  itineraiT  and  the  country  traversed  abound  in 
nature's  beauties.  No  matter  how  much  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  one  cannot  be  disappointed  in  Watkins  Glen, 
Niagara  Falls,  Thousand  Islands,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Au 
Sable  Chasm,  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  Saratoga, 
or  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

Each  tour  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  company’s 
tourist  agents,  assisted  by  an  experienced  lady  as  chap¬ 
eron,  whose  especial  charge  will  be  unescorted  ladies. 

The  rate  of  $100  from  New  York,  Brooklyn,  New¬ 
ark,  Trenton.  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington  covers  railway  and  boat  fare  for  the  entire 
round  tnp,  parlor-car  seats,  meals  en  route,  hotel  enter¬ 
tainment.  transfer  charges,  carriage  hire— in  fact,  every 
item  of  necessary  expense. 

For  detailed  itinerary,  tickets,  or  any  additional  in¬ 
formation,  address  Tourist  Agent.  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  860  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agenl^  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


ABSENCE  OF  PLAGUES  DUE  TO  TBE  ADVANCE¬ 
MENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

In  U90  B.C.  a  plague  destroyed  634,000  Israelites  in  the 
Wilderness.  A  plague  in  London  in  1833  destroyed  36,000 
people.  In  the  years  1635-’36  there  was  a  plague  mortal¬ 
ity  of  14.000,  and  from  1663  to  1665  it  Is  stated  that  there 
were  70,000  to  80,000  deaths. 

in  civilized  countries  outbreaks  of  disease  are  practi¬ 
cally  unknown  on  account  of  the  advancement  of  medi¬ 
cal  and  chemical  knowledge.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
death  rates  could  be  largely  diminished,  and  the  general 
health  of  the  community  improved,  by  further  sanitary 
precautions,  by  using  in  the  homes  some  approved  non- 
poisonous  disinfectant,  such  as  the  “Sanitas”  prepara¬ 
tions,  to  which  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  and  would  advise  them  to  write  to  the 
“Sanitas”  Co.,  636  West  53th  Street,  New  York  City,  for 
a  copy  of  their  useful  work,  “How  to  Disinfect.” 


Tho  Mead  Cycle  Company,  Chicago,  is  the  original 
house  to  sell  reliable  bicycles  at  low  prices  direct  to  the 
rider.  They  have  built  up  a  large  business  by  their 
honorable  dealings  and  have  won  the  entire  confidence 
of  their  customers.  As  is  usually  the  case,  they  have 
many  imitators  who  seek  to  share  in  the  reflected  light 
of  the  house  which  won  it»  prestige  by  conceiving  this 
popular  idea  and  then  carrying  it  out.  The  Mead  Cycle 
Co.,  Chicago,  simply  ask  the  nubile  to  believe  that  the 
house  which  leads  and  controls  the  best  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  is  the  best  house  to  do  business  with. 


DB.  CLA|l^  E^D^TOB  APBBE8S.  ' 

The  lUv.  Francie  BkX/lark,  D.D.,  the  Preei- 
dent  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  chose  a  highly  appropriate  theme  for  his 
address  to  his  great,  youthful  constituency  as¬ 
sembled  at  San  Francisco,  July  8th,  seeing  he 
had  just  completed  a  survey  of  the  whole  En¬ 
deavor  progress,  the  world  around.  He  called  it 
“A  World  Encircling  Movement,  ”  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  justify  such  comprehensive  title.  He 
said  that  since  the  Boston  International  meeting 
of  last  year,  he  had  attended  Conventions  in  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  of  London,  and  in  the 
Beels  of  Bengal;  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Punjab ; 
among  our  Irish  Endeavorers  in  Belfast,  and  on 
the  sunburnt  plains  of  Southern  India;  in 
crowded  Berlin,  and  on  the  lonely  tablelands  of 
the  Transvaal ;  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland, 
and  on  the  vast  veldt  of  the  Orange  Free  State ; 
in  sea-girc  Stockholm,  and  in  the  karoo  of  South 
Africa ;  in  lordly  Parle,  and  in  quiet  Wellington ; 
in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  made  sacred  by  the 
life  and  labors  of  Andrew  Murray  and  hie  asso¬ 
ciates;  and  everywhere,  amid  all  these  diversi¬ 
ties  of  custom  and  costume,  of  manners  and 
methods,  of  language  and  laws,  he  found  that 
the  Christian  Endeavor  ideals  were  substantially 
the  same. 

Dr.  Clark  said  that  the  Endeavor  movement 
was  now  opposed  by  only  one  denomination,  and 
even  there  its  principles  had  been  introduced. 
“It  has  spread  to  every  land.  It  has  been  found 
adapted  to  every  evangelical  creed,  and  to  every 
form  of  church  government,  and  to  every  race 
and  class  and  language  and  condition  of  people. 
It  has  failed  only  where  the  principles  involved 
in  our  covenant  pledge  have  been  ignored,  or 


THE  SOOIETT  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL. 

AMONG  SEAMEN.  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Oommonly  called  Port  "Society.'')  Chartered  in  1819. 
Sapporte  MlnistecB  and  MleeionarieB.  Its  Mariners' 
Oburoh,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daiW 
rallgioaB  eervioee  in  Lectnre  Room :  its  Branches,  lx 
Cfiiarlton  Su,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atiantlo  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tlonalitiee.  Its  work  has  been  grreatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  oontribntionB  to  sustain  it. 

Bev.  Samcxl  Bodia,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moobx,  Pres. 
T.  A  Bbodwxb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hxbriok,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

-  OT 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  ERIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Stiwet.  New  York, 

Incorporated  AprU,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
kisdinf  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailorr 
Moposine,  the  Seaman’s  FrienA.  and  the  lAft  Boat. 
Jakbs  W.  EuwbUh  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stubobb,  Trees.,  Rev 
W.  O.  Sim,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HORSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

165  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
established  to  provide  tor  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
Is  oare  for  them,  or  who  are  oiphana  They  are  cleansed, 
slotted,  fed  and  Instructed  nnUl  they  can  be  provided  for  else- 
vttere.  Many  respectable  men  and  wonaen  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

DoaatloBa  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
aBy  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  t:80to4d0  p.  M.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 
PJl.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  U;40  to  I  p.  n.  except 
Satarday;  at  dinner  table,  U:10  to  11:40  P  Jf .  Visitors  welcome 
at  an  times.  Moaais  K.  JasuP,  Prea;  F.  B.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Gaeasa  F.  Barrs,  Sec.;  Wx.  F.  Bahhard,  Snpt. 
dor  greatest  ne^  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  assists noe  for  400  children. 


THE  TIDAX  WAVE  OF  PROSPERITY. 

The  Topeka  (Kansas)  Capital,  May  IL  1807,  says  that 
$88,688,496  of  farm  mortgages  have  been  paid  off  in  thirty- 
eight  counties  in  Kansas  since  1890. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  July  1  says  W.  M.  Rice,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Monitor,  has  been  trav¬ 
eling  through  Kansas,  and  flnds  “the  wheat  is  superb, 
and  everything  but  com  is  assured,  and  the  prospect  for 
that  is  very  flne.  The  berry  crop  is  as  good  as  was  ever 
known;  apples  and  peaches  were  never  more  promising. 
A  few  more  good  rains  will  assure  the  cora'crop.  All 
this  talk  by  the  pessimistic  press  for  political  purposes 
is  a  crime  again-t  laboring  people.  Elstablished  busl- 
nese  in  Kansas  is  good.  Farmers  are  making  money, 
and  so  are  business  men  in  other  lines.” 

The  New  York  Sun,  July  3d,  said;  “The  Western  farm¬ 
ers  are  tickled  to  death  over  most  extraordinary  crop 
prospects;  consequently  are  in  no  mood  to  be  told  Jnrt 
at  present  that  they  neM  free  silver  to  make  them  pros¬ 
perous.  In  trath,  the  raral  districts  are  much  more 
prosperous  at  present  than  the  towns  and  cities.” 

Mr.  Sydney  E.  Morse,  for  many  years  one  of  the  editors 
and  business  manager  of  the  New  York  Observer,  and 
whose  father  and  uncle  were  its  founders,  is  now  1st 
Vice-President  of  the  Bunnell  ft  Eno  Investment  Com¬ 
pany  and  an  expert  in  such  matters.  He  endorses  fully 
all  that  has  bMU  said.  His  Ccunpany  has  oo-nparatea 
with  thousands  of  tanners;  he  can  therefore  speak  with 
authority,  and  although  one  of  the  most  conservative 
men,  be  says  there  are  no  investments  comparable  for 
safety  and  profit  to  Westara  farm  mortgages. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Sybup  bus  been  used  lorovei 
flfiy  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  tbelr  cbildren  while 
teething  with  perfect  snccesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sofferei 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Tw enty  flve  cents  a  bottle.  Besnre  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


THE  DAY  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  ON  THE  HUDSON 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  Handbooks  for  Tourists  is 
that  issued  by  the  Albany  and  New  York  Day  Line  of 
steamers.  It  is  highly  illustrated  and  is  brimful  from 
start  to  finish  with  historic  information  that  reads  like 
a  novel.  Send  for  copy  to  E.  G.  Olcott,  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  De-brosses  Street  Pier,  New  York. 


THE  “SHUT  INS.” 

There  are  many  in  every  community  whose  lives  could 
be  brightened  by  the  weekly  visit  of  The  Evangelist.  If 
any  rMder  knows  of  such  a  “shut  in.”  send  us  the  name 
with  $3.(X)  and  The  Evangelist  shall  be  sent  one  year  to 
such  “shut  In”  and  we  will  deliver  without  cost  to  the 
person  sending  the  name  and  address  “The  Teacher's 
Combination  Bible”  with  King  James  and  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  on  same  page,  which  we  advertise  on  page  34  of  this 
issue. 


The  columns  of  our  Music  Department  are  open  to  the 
discussion  of  questions  relating  to  music  in  the  church. 
Sabbath-school  and  the  home.  The  nine  different  tonics, 
pnhiished  in  our  issue  of  June  34,  were  furnished  oy  a 
distinralshed  organist  of  long  experience,  and  they  have 
already  called  out  several  articles  which  have  been 
heartily  commended  by  our  readers. 


Messrs.  Elsworth  ft  Jones  of  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  will 
fumldi  any  persons  who  have  funds  for  investment 
with  full  Information  as  to  the  safety  and  security  of 
Iowa  farm  mortgages. 


-WOODliAWN  CEMETBRT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (S4th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  Na  20  EAst  88d  Street. 


WANT  COLUMN. 

The  Evangelist  will  insert  in  its  “Want  Column”  ap¬ 
propriate  advertisements  at  10  cents  per  line  of  eight 
wonls  each. 


Boarders  wanted  at  Waverley  Cottage,  Stamford, 
N.  Y.;  near  churches  and  postofflee;  modem  im- 

Srovements;  large,  shady  grounds.  Address  Miss  Addie 
.  Grant. 


RKHARD  S.  DEY,  Protyteilai  BaUdiof .  NevYotk 


LITERATURE  ^'aoencE^** 

You  can  renew  ALL  your  snbeoriptions  to  newspapers 
and  magaslnes  with  ONE  order  to  my  agency  and  save 
money  by  It  too.  Orders  and  snbsorl^ons  received  for 
books  puDllsbed  anysrtiere. 

IM  FIFTH  AYEirUE.  Boose  6tS. 


where  it  has  been  crushed  out  by  denominational 
authority.  ’  ’ 

This  wide  acceptance  and  growth  brought  with 
it  increase  of  responsibility,  and  the  movement 
must  ever  be  true  to  its  fundamental  idea,  which 
was  and  is,  “to  raise  the  standard  among  young 
people  of  outspoken  devotion  and  consecrated 
service.  ’’ 

The  speaker  urged  this  as  imperative,  the  whole 
history  of  Endeavor  showing  the  honor  which 
God  bestows  on  “uncompromising,  unabashed, 
out-and-out  service. ’’ 

The  unifying  influence  of  the  movement  was 
dwelt  upon:  “Arbitration  treaties, ’’ said  the 
speaker,  “may  be  amended,  or  accepted,  or 
rejected.  The  world-wide  Christian  Endeavor 
movement  is  a  new  treaty  of  love  and  good-will 
between  millions  of  those  who  speak  the  same 
language  and  who  work  by  the  same  methods 
for  the  same  Lord.’’  He  hoped  that  10,(X)0  of 
such  as  were  before  him  would  accept  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  British  Endeavorers  to  London  in  1900. 

This  was  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  movement, 
and  senior  societies  had  been  widely  formed. 
These  are  felt  in  all  church  activities,  and  the 
weekly  church  prayer- meeting  was  one  of  these 
that  should  be  specially  cherished.  Again  there 
must  be  a  large  element  of  sacrifice,  of  self- 
denial  maintained.  Enforcing  this,  the  speaker 
said:  “You  may  never  leave  your  native  shores, 
but  the  command  comes  to  you  none  the  less. 
Go.  Go  you.  It  is  possible  now,  if  you  can 
give  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  and  few  of  you 
who  can  attend  a  convention  cannot  give  as  much 
as  this,  to  have  your  foreign  representative  on 
the  mission  field.  I  know  of  no  way  so  good  for 
Endeavorers  to  make  this  thought  a  definite  and 
tangible  part  of  the  new  Endeavor  year,  as  by 
joining  the  Tenth  Legion — the  legion  of  those 
who  give  at  least  a  tenth  of  all  God  gives  them, 
whether  it  be  ten  cents  or  ten  million  dollars, 
back  to  Him  for  the  spread  of  His  kingdom. 
Give  this  through  your  own  churches  and  your 
own  missionary  boards;  then  will  these  appall¬ 
ing  clouds  of  debt,  which  hang  over  so  many  of 
our  Boards,  flee  away ;  and  better  than  all,  if  En- 
deavorers  generally  adopt  this  principle,  they  can 
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never  again  return  to  darken  the  missionary 
horizon.  ” 

In  concluding,  Dr.  Clark  became  very  practi¬ 
cal.  He  would  have  all  Endeavorers  listen  to 
God’s  voice  and  continually  obey  it.  He  raised 
the  question : 

Why  not  carry  our  Endeavor  principles  into 
the  family  ?  Promote  family  religion  by  mak 
ing  more  of  daily  household  worship,  and  by 
having,  at  least  once  a  week,  family  Christian 
Endeavor  worship,  in  which  every  member, 
even  to  the  lisping  four-year  old,  shall  have  some 
personal  participation.  Let  the  children  of 
Christian  parents  grow  up  as  confessing,  out¬ 
spoken  disciples  of  Christ  in  the  family ;  making 
their  choice  of  Him  very  early,  and  never  re¬ 
membering  the  time  when  they  did  not  love 
Him. 

Older  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  parents, 
can  do  much  in  introducing  this  bur  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  outspoken  devotion  to  Christ 
into  the  family.  Then,  remember  the  morning 
watch.  Set  apart,  religiously  and  sacredly,  at 
least  fifteen  minutes  every  morning  to  commu¬ 
nion  with  God.  More  imperative  than  any 
business  engagement,  more  sacred  than  any  mat¬ 
ter  of  family  concern,  more  important  than  eat¬ 
ing  or  sleeping,  make  this  daily  engagement 
with  God.  There  look  into  the  face  of  God. 
“Practise  the  presence  of  God”  for  at  least  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  every  morning  before  the  day’s 
cares  distract  your  mind,  and  you,  like  Moses, 
will  be  able  to  endure  “as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible.  ” 

“Remember  the  morning  watch”  was  the  last 
cry  of  the  departing  missionaries  to  their  com¬ 
panions  on  the  Liverpool  pier,  as  the  steamer 
which  carried  them  to  Asia  cast  off  her  hawser. 
“Remember  the  morning  watch”  I  would  repeat 
as  we  cast  hawsers  from  the  old  year  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor,  and  move  forward  into  the  future. 
Perhaps  within  the  ranks  of  Christian  Endeavor 
we  may  form  a  band  which  we  may  call  “The 
Brotherhood  of  the  Morning  Watch,’*  or  “The 
Comrades  of  the  Quiet  Hour.”  Oh,  if  our 
million  Endeavorers  every  day  for  a  vear  to  come 
would  remember  the  ^uiet  hour,  the  power  of 
Christian  Endeavor  with  God  and  man  would 
be  multiplied  a  hundredfold ! 

Thb  Wobld  for  Christ. 

The  Nation  for  Christ. 

The  Family  for  Christ. 

Myself  for  Christ. 

That  fourfold  Christian  Endeavor  cord  cannot 
be  broken. 

“The  world  does  not  yet  know  what  God  can 
do  through  a  fully  consecrated  man.”  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  greatest  evangelist  heard  a  passerby  on  the 
street  remark  to  another.  And  that  remark  in¬ 
fluenced,  and  in  a  way  transformed,  his  whole 
life. 

The  world  does  not  yet  know  what  God  can  do 
through  a  fully  consecrated  organization.  O 
Endeavorers,  hear  that  and  realize  its  vast 
import  I 


Ministers  and  Cliurclies. 

■  '  ♦ 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany.— Pursuant  to  invariable  custom  the 
service  of  the  State  Street  Church  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  summer,  with  the  following 
supplies:  July  18th,  Rev.  N.  B.  Remick,  D.D., 
Geneva,  New  York;  July  25th,  Rev.  J.  B.  Shaw, 
D.D.,  New  York  City;  August  1st,  Rev.  T.  S. 
Hamlin,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  August  8th, 
Rev.  C.  C.  Hall,  D.D.,  New  York  city;  August 
15th,  Rev.  John  Reid,  D.D.,  Detroit,  Michigan; 
August  22d,  Rev.  M.  W.  Stryker,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Clinton,  New  York;  August  29th,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Withrow,  D. 0.,  LL.D.,  Chicago.  W.  H.  C. 

Brooklyn.— At  the  communion  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  Rev.  J.  F.  Car- 
son,  pastor,  on  Sunday,  June  27th,  there  was  an 
accession  of  eighty-two  new  members.  The  out¬ 
look  for  the  Central  Church  in  its  new  location 
is  most  promising.  Although  the  building  was 
opened  for  service  less  than  a  month  ago  the 
income  from  the  pews  already  rented  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  all  the  expenses.  - - 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  met  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Church,  Auburn,  July  6th,  when  Aaron  C. 
Stuart,  called  to  the  Church  of  Owasco,  was 
approved  for  ordination,  the  service  to  take  place 
at  3  P.M.,  July  13th,  Rev.  A.  R  Pennell,  mod¬ 
erator.  llev.  J.  Wilson  Brainard  will  offer  the 
prayer  of  ordination ;  Rev.  E.  W.  Palmer  will 
preach  the  sermon ;  Rev.  H.  M.  Booth,  D.  D. , 
deliver  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  ^v.  W. 
J.  Beecher,  D.D.,  give  the  charge  to  the  people. 

Tonawanda. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
for  the  past  year  and  a  haU  has  been  in  charge 
of  Rev.  W.  R.  M.  Baird,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  has.  however,  lived  for  some  years  in  On¬ 
tario.  Under  his  charge  the  church  has  pros¬ 
pered,  about  forty  members  having  been  added. 
Mr.  Baird  has  gained  many  friends  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  W. 

Victor. — Rev.  Henry  Field  Ellinwood  has 
ministered  to  the  congregation  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  a  little  over  a  year.  He  is  a 
nephew  of  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.,  of  New 
York,  and  a  son  of  Henry  P.  Ellinwood,  Esq., 
an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  East 
Pembroke,  New  York.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College,  studied  theology  two  years  at 
Andover,  and  graduated  from  Auburn  in  1896. 
Previous  to  his  college  course  he  married  Miss 
Helen  C.  Hovey,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hovey,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  old  historic  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  the  old  South 
Church  (as  it  is  called)  where  George  Whitfield 
preached  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  Victor 
church  is  in  excellent  condition  under  Mr. 
Ellinwood’s  labors.  W. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

South  Orange. — Rev.  Charles  A.  Evans,  pas¬ 
tor  of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester, 
will  preach  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
^uth  Orange  on  Sabbath  morning,  July  18th. 
The  pastor,  Dr.  George  L.  Spining,  is  absent. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Athens. — The  Rev.  W.  fl.  Sawtelle  celebrated 
the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  his  settlement  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Sab¬ 
bath,  June  27th.  The  occasion  was  throughout 
the  day  one  for  ma^  congratulations  on  the 
part  of  members  and  officers  of  the  First  Church, 
and  the  clergy  of  the  place  generally.  Replying 
to  these  ana  reviewing  the  years  gone.  Pastor 
Sawtelle  said,  in  part :  This  church  is  the  oldest 
in  the  community,  it  having  been  organized  85 
years  last  July.  On  the  tablet  which  loving 
hands  have  placed  upon  the  wall  there  are  two 
names,  that  of  Geoi^e  A.  Perkins,  and  Mrs 
Julia  A.  Perkins,  who  were  the  istrumennts  in 
God’s  hands  of  the  early  establishment  of  this 
church.  One,  a  ittle  girl  twelve  years  of  ^e. 
Miss  Julia  A.  Shepard,  filled  with  the  mission¬ 
ary  spirit,  consecrated  her  young  life  thus  early 
to  the  cause  of  her  Master.  For  seventy  two 
years  she  was  a  member  of  this  church,  and 
since  she  became  the  wife  of  Deacon  Perkins, 
they  labored  together  to  hold  up  the  banner  of 
the  cross  till  God  called  them  up  to  the  higher 
sanctuarv.  George  A.  Perkins  was  the  burden 
bearer  of  the  church  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
its  existence.  He  built  the  fires,  swept  out  the 
church,  rang  the  bell,  had  charge  of  its  Sunday- 
school  and  many  times  of  its  preaching  services, 
led  the  prayer  meetinga  and  performed  other 
necessary  work  for  the  church.  Through  all  the 
years  of  solicitude  and  discouragement,  he  and 
his  faithful  companion  worked  and  trusted  in 
God.  Others  have  followed  them  as  burden 
bearers  in  the  church.  They  have  gone  to  their 
reward,  but  we  now  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  Of  the  membership  of  this  church  at 
beginning  my  pastorate  there  are  seventy-four 


KELL’S  Ointment*  It  cures 
all  diseases  of  the  skin. 


yet  remaining  on  the  roll.  There  have  been 
added  to  the  roll  during  the  pastorate,  90  by 
letter,  and  190  on  profession.  The  removals  by 
death  have  been  leaving  our  present  mem¬ 
bership  258.  Mr.  Sawtelle  also  gave  an  account 
of  the  benevolent  work  of  the  church.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  proceedings  were  followed  on  Mondav 
evening  by  a  reception  to  pastor  and  wife  which 
was  largely  attended.  Many  prominent  persons 
from  out  of  town  were  present 

Hokendauqua. — Dr.  J.  A.  Little,  the  pastor 
announced  at  the  recently  largely  attended  com¬ 
munion  service  in  Hokendauqua  Presbyterian 
Church  that  he  will  preach  in  that  church. 
Providence  permitting,  every  Sunday  morning 
and  evening  this  summer  at  the  usual  hours, 
10.30  A.M.  and  7  P.M. 

OHIO. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  at  an  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  beid  in  Franklin,  July  6th,  dismissed  Rev. 
Joseph  W.  Torrence,  D.D.,  to  the  Preeb^ry  of 
Maumee;  licensed  candidate  Clinton  T.  Wood 
and  ordained  him  and  licentiate  Linn  J.  Earhart 
IS  evangelists;  dismissed  Mr.  Wood  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York  and  adopted  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Rev.  William  C.  Falconer,  D.D.,  de¬ 
ceased.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. — The  July  communion  at  the 
First  Church,  Dr.  Horace  Stanton’s,  was  at¬ 
tended  with  an  accession  of  eleven  new  members. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Eureka. — Four  adult  members  were  welcomed 
into  this  church.  Rev.  A.  Qlendenning,  pastor, 
two  of  them  by  profession  of  faith.  The  con¬ 
gregation  is  encouraged  under  his  leadetwip 
and  manifests  it  in  a  very  substantial  way.  They 
also  greatly  appreciate  his  helpful  wife,  tiome 
are  joining  the  pastor  in  prayer  for  a  genuine 
revival  in  the  congregation  and  among  the 
Young  People’s  Society. 

Kimball  —On  July  4th,  this  church  welcomed 
seven  new  members,  four  of  whom  are  heads  of 
families.  Rev.  D.  S.  Brown  is  just  closing  the 
first  year  of  his  labors  with  them,  and  they 
earnestly  desire  him  to  go  right  on.  All  depart¬ 
ments  of  church  work,  including  the  mid-week 
prayer  meeting.  Sabbath  school  and  senior  and 
intermediate  and  junior  Endeavor  as  well  as 
women’s  work  have  moved  steadily  forward. 
They  are  in  much  better  shape  for  efficient 
church  work  now  than  one  year  ago. 

Scotland. — The  Presbyterial  Academy  here 
has  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  another  princi¬ 
pal,  O.  G.  Dale,  who  returns  to  his  original 
plan  to  study  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  attend  the  theological  seminary  the  com¬ 
ing  fall.  The  Board  of  Trustees  have  secured 
in  his  stead  Rev.  C.  H.  French,  the  scholarly 
pastor  of  the  church  here,  who  will  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  pastor,  serve  as  the  Principal 
of  the  Acadeii^  the  coming  academic  year. 
Miss  Mary  A.  'lawney,  a  graduate  of,  and  for 
two  years  an  instructor  in,  Albert  Lea  College, 
has  been  given  the  work  of  assistant- principal 
Miss  Lydia  Burkhalter,  late  of  Knox  College, 
continues  in  charge  of  the  music  department. 
The  outlook  for  the  school  is  much  improved. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

New  York  City.— Dr.  Alfred  E.  Myers,  assist¬ 
ant-pastor,  will  preach  in  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  during  the  remainder  of  July  and  the 
first  half  of  August.  He  may  be  found  at  the 
church  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  church  build¬ 
ing  (Fifth  avenue  at  Twenty-ninth  street)  is 
open  every  day  from  nine  until  five  o’clock.  All 
calls  for  pastoral  attention  from  members  of  this 
congregation,  or  from  strangers  in  the  city,  and 
attendanto  on  other  churches  which  are  closed, 
will  meet  with  cordial  and  prompt  attention  at 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Myers. 


Have  yon  Smoked  too  Much? 

Take  Horsford’s  Aold  Phosphate. 

It  will  relieve  the  depression  caused  thereby,  quiet 
the  nerves  and  induce  refreshing  sleep. 


The  BrangeUst  can  be  of  servtoe  to  any  person  who 
Onda  It  neoeasary  to  qiend  a  few  weeks  at  a  flrst-olass 
aanitarlnm  in  one  of  the  most  beanttfol  and  healthfnl 
seotlons  of  the  oonntry.  Address  Bnsinsss  DsnartaMnt 
of  The  BvsageUst,  IM  Fifth  Avsnno,  New  Torfc. 
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United  States  Trust  Company, 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


OlFITAL  AID  BUBPLUB, 

$1 1,500,000. 


This  CompMiy  Is  .  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  anthorlsed  to  act  as  Onardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 

INTEKBST  AU.OWKI>  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
flTe  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institntiona  and  individnals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stxwart,  Praa  D.  Wilus  Jambs,  Viee-Pru. 

Jambs  S.  Clark,  Second  Viee-Prte. 

Hbhrt  L.  Thorrbli.,  Seer^ary. 

Lodis  G.  Hamptor,  AmMant  Secretary 

TBUSTEES. 

Samitbi.  Sloah,  '  Wm.  D.  Sloabb, 

D.  Willis  Jambs,  Ocstav  H.  Schwab, 

JoHH  A.  Stbwart,  Frank  Ltman, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoadbs,  Oborob  F.  Vibtor, 
Ansok  Phblps  Stokbs,  Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
John  Crosby  Brown,  Jambs  Stillman, 

Edward  CooPBR,  JohnClaplin, 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino,  John  J.  Phblps, 

Charlbs  S.  Smith,  Danibl  Lord, 

Wm.  Rookbpbllbr,  John  S.  Kbnnrdy, 

Albzandbr  E.  Orr,  D.  O.  M  ills. 

William  H.  Maoy,  Jr..  ,  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  rest.  The  appointments  of  a  first-class 
Hotel.  Elevator,  Bells,  Sun-parlor  and  Promenade  on 
the  Roof.  Suites  with  bath.  Massage,  Electricity,  all 
baths  and  health  appliances.  New  Turkish,  Russian 
Batns,  Dry  tonic  air,  Saratoga  Waters,  Splendid  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Open  all  the  Year.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Special  Announcements  for  1897  of  Entertainment 
Events.  Kicycle  Patha  Short  Exenrsiona  etc. 


PERFECT  REST  AND  RECREATION  AT 
PICTURESQUE  NORTHFIELD. 

In  the  tamonsly  besotlful  Connecticut  Valley.  Fine  valley 
and  mountain  views.  Every  ont  door  pleasure. 

Terms  reduced  at  “THE  NORTHFIELD.”  July  6  to  S7,  and 
In  August  after  the  18th.  Bible  lectures  at  these  times. 

LOW  RATES  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

A  dellgbtfol  month.  Illustrated  booklet,  “Vacatloa  In  North- 
Held,”  free. 

AMBERT  G.  MOODY.  Manager, 
East  NorthBeld,  Masa. 


Saratoga. 

^be  (Branb  Tllnton 


Special  Terms  per  Week  or  Season. 
WOOLLEY  A  OEKRAN8,  Proprietors. 
Saratoga  Springa  New  York. 


Also  Proprietors  of 
HOTEL  IROQUOIS, 
the  only  fireproof  hotel  in  Bnffalo. 


The  Richelieu  &  Ontario 
Navigation  Co.  ^ 

America's  Scenic  Line 

NIAGARA  TO  THE  SEA 


Steamers  run  regularly  on  the  following  routea  vU.; 

HAMILTON  TO  MONTREAL, 

MONTREAL  TO  QUEBEC, 

QUEBEC  TO  THE  SAGUENAY, 

with  branch  lines  to  Three  Rivera  Laprairie  and  various 
other  places. 

For  full  particulars  address 

ALEX.  MILLOY,  Traffic  Manager, 
nONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Illustrated  guide,‘‘Niagara  to  the  Sea,”  will  be  aent  on 
reoelpt  of  five  cents  for  postage. 


WAWBEEK  LODGE 

Hotel  and  Cottages.  Beet  located,  most  attractlva  and  one  of 
the  very  beet  oondn<  t^d  retorts  In 

THE  AOIRONDACKS. 

Terms  moderate;  special  rates  for  young  men  taking  vacation, 
teachers  atd  clergymen.  Address 

URIAH  WELCH,  Wawbeek,  N.  Y. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 


IF  ONE  DESIRES 


The  whipping-poet,  which  we  euppoeed  had 
mllen  out  of  the  list  of  our  poBeeeeioDB,  seeme 
iftill  to  have  a  place,  and  although  it  is  deDOuucod 
as  a  barbarous  punishmect,  has  mauy  advocates. 

A  lady  member  of  our  jail  board  thinks  it  has  a 
greater  deterrent  effect  than  imprisonment.  She 
wants  this  punishment  inflicted  in  the  case  of 
wife  beaters.  It  was  for  these  that  the  whipping¬ 
post  was  introduced  in  the  jaiia  of  our  State  in 
1882.  In  the  State  of  Delaware,  where  this 
punishment  has  always  been  inflicted,  the  people 
have  no  thought  of  giving  it  up,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  ministers  of  that  State  is 
reported  as  having  said  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
given  up.  When  the  clergymen  and  the  women 
unite  in  approving  a  mode  of  punishment,  it 
would  seem  to  be  less  objectionable  than  some 
think.  While,  however,  it  prevents  tbe  man 
who  has  suffered  tbe  punishment  from  repeating 
the  offence,  the  disgrace  which  it  has  brought 
has  broken  up  families,  and  led  the  man  to 
desert  those  whom  he  ought  to  have  protected 
and  supported.  Wife  beating  was  not  uncommon 
a  few  years  ago,  but  now  only  a  few  cases  are 
reported.  Whether  there  is  less  cruelty  to 
wives  than  there  has  been  in  the  past,  or  more 
patience  and  forbearance  in  the  wives  that  leads 
them  to  suffer  without  complaining,  is  difficult 
to  tell.  At  all  events  the  whipping  post  in 
Maryland  keeps  these  cases  out  of  court. 

The  Jews  of  our  city  have  commenced  a  free 
distribution  of  ice  and  milk  to  the  poor.  There 
is  a  section  in  this  city  connected  with  their 
National  Council  of  Women,  whose  work  is  not 
unlike  the  Charity  Organization  now  in  session 
in  Toronto,  Canada.  Their  work  and  liberality 
are  to  be  commended.  Until  1826,  their  people 
were  under  many  disabilities  in  this  State. 
Then  two  of  their  number  were  elected  members 
of  the  city  council.  From  that  time  they  have 
been  growing  in  numbers,  wealth  and  influence. 
Their  synagogues  are  among  the  finest  places  of 
worship  in  the  city. 

Mr.  G.  S.  GriflSth,  the  John  Howard  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  a  large  part  of  the  South,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  several  Virginia  prisons. 
A  visit  a  few  months  ago  to  several  States  led  to 
the  adoption  of  plans  that  may  result  in  legisla¬ 
tion  looking  to  the  improvement  of  penal  insti¬ 
tutions.  Mr.  GriflSth  has  given  a  large  part  of 
his  life  to  this  work,  and  has  been  instrumental 
in  reforms  in  this,  his  native  State.  He  is  at 
the  head  of  many  movements  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  children  as  well  as  adults,  and 
though  past  his  eightieth  year,  he  is  actively 
engaged  every  day  in  benevolent  work. 

The  colored  prisoners  of  a  jail  in  Virginia 
were  given  a  holiday  a  month  ago.  They  were 
released  from  prison  walls,  and  told  to  return  by 
sunset.  They  were  all  back  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  except  one  who  returned  at  9  o’clock. 
In  North  Carolina  it  costa  less  to  keep  tbe  pris¬ 
oners  at  work  on  the  public  roads  than  it  costs 
to  keep  them  in  jail.  When  at  work  on  the 
roads,  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  on 
Saturday  and  remain  until  Monday  morning. 
The  expense  of  guards  must  be  very  small  where 
they  have  prisoners  so  obedient.  Either  homes 
must  be  only  a  little  less  repellent  than  prisons, 
or  prisons  only  a  little  less  attractive  than 
homes,  when  the  inmates  are  so  willing  to  return 
to  them  when  once  released.  Homes  or  prisons, 
or  both,  must  be  subjects  of  adverse  criticism 
where  such  a  state  of  things  can  exist. 

A  few  of  our  churches  are  closed.  Several 
have  service  only  on  Sabbath  morning.  Dr. 
Weaver,  pastor  of  the  Madison  Street  Church, 
has  entered  upon  his  work  for  tbe  Freedman’s 
Board  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  His 
mission  takes  him  to  the  churches  North,  as 
well  as  to  tbe  churches  South.  His  people  are 
found  all  over  this  great  country,  and  need  to 
be  looked  after  by  their  friends.  In  all  our 
large  cities  and  towns  our  ministers  should  man- 


PLEASURB,  HEALTH  AND  REST 

There  is  nothhDeomparable  to  the 
tours  now  offered  by  the  .... 


NORTHERN 
STEAHSHIP  CO. 


Semi-weekly  sailings  between 

BUFFALO  AND  DULUTH 

Via  the  Two  Magnificent  Steamships 

NORTH  WEST  «nd 

NORTH  LAND 


Veritable  Floating  Palaces,  and  used 

For  Passengers  Exclusively 

Landing  at  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Mackinac  and 
Sanlt  Ste  Marie,  passing 

THROUGH  AMERICA’S  SCENIC  PARAOISE 

by  daylight  and  affording  to  passengers  tbe 

Most  Delightful  Tour  in  the  World 

Equipment  Perfect  and  Service  Unsurpassed. 

Special  Sommer  Schedule  of  Rates  in  force. 
Write  for  — 

Particularsto  |,  |V|.  BORTLEp 

General  Passenger  Agt.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 


New  Cab  and  Omnibus  Service 


A  complete  service'of  Hansoms,  Victorias, 
Coupes  (Four-Wheelers)  and  Omnibuses 
has  be'fen  inaugurated  at  the 

New  23d  St.  Ferry  Station 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  foot  of  West 
23d  Street,  New  York. 

These  vehicles  may  be  engaged  at  the 
cab  stand  in  the  23d  Street  Station. 

Orders  by  telephone  to  call  at  hotels  or 
residences  in  New  York  to  carry  persons  to 
the  Twenty-Third  Street  Station  will  be 
promptly  filled. 

Telephone  Coll— “1*74  18th  St." 

J.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  J,  R.  WOOD, 

General  Manager.  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 


SUMMER  HOMES 

IN  VERMONT  y  AND  ON  THE  SHORES 

OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

Anew  illustrated  book,  describing  this  unMuaUed 
summer  resort  section,  offering  the  BEST  TABLE 
BOARD,  hospitable  people,  out-door  pleasures, 
fishing,  boating  or  perfect  rest.  Climate  and  scenery 
unsurpassed.  Prices  from  $5  per  week  upwards. 

Mailed  free,  on  receipt  five  cents  postage,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

1.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  or  S.  W.  CCHIINflS, 

8.  P.  A.,  353  Broadway,  New  York.  Q.  P.  A.,  St  Albans,  Vt 


WASHINGTON  HEIQHTS. 

To  rent  at  a  low  rate,  for  the  summer  months,  large, 
airy,  furnished  House;  shade  and  fine  view.  Address 
H.  L.,  care  The  Evangelist. 
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The  crenulne  mede  only  by  the 
Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport,  N,  Y. 


MAUSER  MFC.  CO. 

sterling  Silver  Only. 

U  East  I5th  St.,  SSJd^ay.  Nev  York. 


Preebyterian  Church  at  home  has  advanced  in 
members  from  140,000  to  nearly  1,000,000;  at 
present  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadei* 
phia  are  each  much  larger  than  the  entire 
denomination  in  1822.  The  world  has  been 
thrown  open  to  missionary  effort,  and  missions 
have  been  established  in  nearly  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Missionary  work  in  Japan  began 
only  twenty  five  years  ago. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  Temper¬ 
ance  Society  in  the  United  States.  The  first  one 
was  formed  in  Boston  in  1826.  During  this 
period  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
has  been  organized,  spread,  and  celebrated  its 
Jubilee.  The  Young  People’s  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  has  come  into  being  within  fif¬ 
teen  years  and  already  numbers  two  millions. 

Slavery  was  abolished  in  English  colonies  in 
1830;  in  the  United  States  in  1863;  later  in 
Brazil ;  there  is  not  a  civilised  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  which  now  countenances 
slavery.  The  spirit  of  union  among  Christians 
has  been  vastly  advanced ;  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance  was  formed  in  1846.  Man’s  humanity  to 
man  has  displayed  itself  in  the  founding  and 
sustaining  of  unnumbered  institutions  and 
movements  for  the  relief  and  advancement  of  ’^is 
fellow.  Fredebick  Campbell. 

July  12, 1897 

A  BfONSTICB  EXCCB8ION. 

If  you  are  an  employer  of  labor  and  decide  to 
give  your  men  and  their  wives  a  summer  outing, 
and  find,  upon  totalling  up,  that  you  have  to 
provide  for  10,000  people,  you  will  realize  that 
the  affair  is  something  of  an  undertaking.  That 
was  the  number  which  the  great  firm  of  Bass 
conveyed  last  week  from  Burton  to  Yarmouth 
for  the  day,  taking  complete  possession  of  the 
seaside  town.  By  arrangement  with  the  railway 
company,  no  other  excursions  were  run  to  Yar¬ 
mouth  that  day,  and  the  Burton  party  were 
despatched  in  sixteen  special  trains,  which  cov¬ 
ered  two  miles  of  siding  while  they  waited  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  to  convey  the  holiday-makers  back. 


ifest  their  interest  in  the  colored  people,  and 
part  of  Dr.  Weaver’s  work,  as  we  understand  it, 
is  to  awaken  interest  and  suggest  such  ways  as 
will  be  productive  of  their  good.  Dr.  Weaver’s 
church  has  granted  him  leave  of  absence  for  a 
year.  We  have  known  him  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  been  associated  with  him  in  work  in  various 
ways,  and  feel  that  his  heart  will  be  so  much 
in^this  work,  and  his  success  will  be  so  apparent, 
that  the  Board  will  want  him  permanently,  and 
he  himself  will  wish  to  remain.  R.  H.  W. 


NEW  PVBUOATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York;  Eye  Spy. 
Afield  with  Nature  Among  Flowers  and  Animate 

Things;  William  Hamilton  Gibson.  42.50. - In 

Simpkinsvilie;  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  tl.25. - The 

Story  of  the  Rhinegold  Told  for  Young  Peop  e; 

Anna  Alice  Chapin.  11.25. - The  People  for  Whom 

Shakespeare  Wrote;  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  tl.25. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York;  Authors  and 
Publishers.  A  Manual  of  Suggestions  tor  Begin¬ 
ners  in  Literature.  Seventh  Edition;  G.  H.  P.  and 
J.  B.  P.  11.75. - The  Professor’s  Dilemma;  An¬ 

nette  Lucile  Noble.  11.00. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York: 

ManyCargots;  W.  W.  Jaoobs.  $1.00. - They  That 

Sit  in  Darkness.  A  Story  of  the  Australian  Never- 

Never;  John  Mackie.  75  cents. - Joan  Seaton.  A 

Story  of  Pervlval  Dion  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales; 
Mary  Beaumont.  $1.25. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago: 
The  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India;  Richard  Garbe. 
Cloth,  50  cents;  paper,  25  cents. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston :  Short  Stories  from 
English  History.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day;  Albert  F.  Blaisdell. 

Silver.  Burdett  and  Company,  Boston:  Quali¬ 
fications  for  MiiiisieriHl  Power;  Charles  Cuthbert 

Hall,  D.D.  $1.25. - Wealth  and  Moral  Law;  EL 

Benjamin  Andrews,  LL.D.  $1.00. - The  Ethics  of 

Literary  Art;  Maurice  1  bompsou.  $1.00. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Chicago:  Fragments  of  Roman  Satire  from 
Elnnius  to  Apuleius;  Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill.  75 

cents. - The  New  System  of  Freehand  Writing. 

Semi- Vertical  ICditiou.  Six  Books;  C.  C.  Curtiss. 
96  cents  per  dozen. 

PEBIODIOAU. 

For  Jnne:  Chinese  Recorder;  The  Alkaloidal  Clin¬ 
ic;  Le  Chretien  Evangiilique. 

For  July:  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science;  The  Treasury  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Thought;  The  Puilauthropist;  Our  Animal 
Friends;  Review  of  Reviews;  The  Forum;  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Reformed  Review;  Missionary  Record; 
The  Cambrian;  The  Month;  Appletons’  Popular 
Science  Monthly;  Architecture  and  Building;  North- 
field  Echoes;  St.  Andrew’s  Cross;  McClures  Maga 
zine;  The  Music  Teacher;  Good  Words;  Sunday 
Magazine;  Roanoke  Colly ian;  Little  Journeys  to 
the  Homes  of  Famous  Women:  Madame  de  Stael; 
R'sary  Magazine;  Spiiit  of  Missions;  The  Open 
Cuuren. 


lievee  in  doing  it  thoroughly.  They  chartered 
all  the  beet  hotels  and  restaurants  in  the  town, 
the  pleasure-steamers,  the  bathing  machines,  the 
theatre  and  concert- rooms,  had  organ  recitals  at 
the  town-hall,  aseaults-at-arms  at  the  drill  hall, 
sports  at  the  recreation  ground,  and  bands  all 
over  the  place ;  everything  being  free  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  on  production  of  the  railwav 
ticket  If  Burtonians  will  remember  Yarmouth 
—as  the  glorious  weather  on  Friday  gave  them 
the  opportunity  of  doing  in  the  most  pleasurable 
manner — it  will  certainly  be  a  long  time  before 
Yarmouth  forgets  the  emptying  of  Burton  into 
its  midst. — WMtmister  Gazette,  Junne  15. 

Oar  readers,  who  get  their  first  knowledge  of  many 
oseful  articles  from  The  Evangelist  woahT bat  do  Jus¬ 
tice  if,  in  writing  to  the  advertisers,  they  shoald  men¬ 
tion  the  soarce  of  their  information. 


THE  LAST  SEYENTY-FIYE  YEARS. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lowville,  New 
York,  “began  to  be’’  seventy-five  years  ago,  and 
has  just  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary, 
which  led  to  a  review  of  the  three-quarters  of  a 
century  embraced  in  its  existence. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  had  been  fought  only 
seven  years  before  and  Napoleon  died  only  one 
year  before.  England  has  had  three  sovereigns 
during  this  time:  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and 
Victoria.  The  United  States  has  had  twenty  of 
its  twenty  four  Presidents.  The  population  of 
this  country  has  grown  from  about  10,000,000  to 
about  70,000,000.  Abcut  twenty  States  have 
been  added  to  the  Union,  among  them  Texas, 
alone  larger  than  the  entire  German  Empire. 
In  1823,  the  commander  of  Fort  Dearborn, Illinois, 
recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  the  Fort  be  abandoned  on  the  ground  that 
the  character  of  the  surrounding  country  was 
such  that  it  could  not  be  expected  to  support 
any  considerable  population ;  there  now  stands 
Chicago,  the  second  greatest  city  in  this  country. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  locomo¬ 
tive  in  operation  anywhere  on  the  globe.  In 
1829  it  was  demonstrated,  both  in  England  and 
in  America,  that  locomotives  might  be  success¬ 
fully  run.  Since  that  time  has  grown  up  our 
entire  system  of  railroad  transportation.  The 
first  steamer  to  cross  the  Atlantic  was  the  Savan¬ 
nah  in  1827.  It  was  not  seriously  proposed,  till 
ten  years  later,  to  establish  regular  transatlantic 
steam  service ;  the  proposal  was  vehemently 
oppoeed ;  the  Cunard  Line  was,  however,  estab 
lished  in  1840.  The  Elrie  Canal  was  opened  in 
1825.  The  Morse  telegraph  came  into  use  in 
1843.  The  Atlantic  Cable  was  completed  in 
1866.  Telephones,  electric  cars  and  bicycles  are 
still  more  modern. 

There  has  been  vast  advance  in  the  cause  of 
education.  Seventy-five  years  ago  there  was  not 
a  public  school  in  England.  All  schools  were 
under  religious  auspices.  Public  schools  were 
established  in  France  in  1833,  while  one  year 
later  State  aid  began  to  be  given  to  schools  in 
England,  but  on  a  very  small  scale ;  efforts  to 
establish  a  public  school  system  were  vehemently 
oppoeed;  Great  Britain  did  not  have  an  ade 
quate  system  of  public  education  till  1870.  Nor¬ 
mal  schools  were  established  in  this  country 
about  1839.  Other  schools  have  been  vastly  im> 
proved  and  multiplied.  In  1822  there  were 
only  about  660  newspapers  in  the  United  States; 
there  are  now  about  13,000,  more  than  1,000  of 
which  are  published  daily. 

In  the  department  of  science  there  has  been 
almost  incredible  advancement.  A  number  of 
new  sciences  have  come  into  being,  and  others 
have  been  vastly  expanded.  Electricity  is  stil 
in  its  infancy,  yet  its  development  within  the 
last  twenty- five  years  has  been  strangely  swift; 
this  new  motive  force  has  already  revolutionized 
street  car  transportation  and  gives  some  promise 
of  driving  out  the  locomotive.  In  1822  it  was 
not  known  that  the  solar  system  contained  more 
than  about  twenty-nine  bodies;  now  it  is  known 
to  contain  not  leas  than  430 !  The  discovery  of 
Neptune  in  1846  was  the  great  astronomical  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  century.  The  telescope  has  been 
enlarged  in  its  size  and  power  till  the  Yerkes 
instrument  now  brings  sections  of  the  moon  to 
an  apparent  distance  of  only  sixty  miles.  The 
spectroscope  has  taught  us  to  analyze  sunbeams 
and  star-beams  as  the  chemist  does  fiuids.  The 
stars  have  been  weighed,  their  distance  in  many 
cases  accurately  computed,  and  their  number 
approximately  ascertained.  Science  has  been 
applied  to  the  various  branches  of  industry,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  establishing  of  great  factories  and 
the  combination  of  labor,  and  in  equipping  the 
farmer  with  such  appliances  that  he  can  now  do 
the  work  of  several  men. 

Christianity  has  also  made  great  strides. 
Nearly  the  entire  history  of  effective  modern 
missions  is  comprised  within  this  time.  The 


The  Buckeye 
Dash  . 


Lamp 


lights  the  darkest  road 
200  feet  ahead,  and  is 
equally  good  as  a 
side  lamp  or  hand  lan¬ 
tern.  Has  a  powerful 
reflector  and  bull's- 
eye  lens.  Won’t  blow  out  in  the  strong¬ 
est  wind.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or  can  (et  it  if 
you  insist.  Mention  this  paper. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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HOLIDAY  WORK. 

Th«  VacatioD  Schoola  which  have  been  ao 
Bucceeafally  carried  on  the  last  fotir  BommerB  by 
the  ABBOciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  have  been  opened  this  week  in  the 
Bchool  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
with  an  attendance  of  2,500  on  the  first  morn¬ 
ing.  Ab  four  of  these  schools  are  new  this  year 
and  in  districts  where  the  children  knew  nothing 
about  them,  it  was  rather  difficult  at  first  to 
get  them  to  come  in,  although  there  is  never 
the  least  difficulty  after  they  have  once  found 
out  what  the  schools  are.  On  Monday  morning 
the  teachers  very  cleverly  resorted  to  dowers  as 
a  bribe,  promising  to  distribute  them  among 
the  children  who  came.  At  Grammar  School 
Na  1  in  Vandewater  street,  a  very  crowded  dis¬ 
trict,  the  teachers  soon  got  180  children  together. 

Mr.  Howard  Townsend,  who  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  department  of  schools  and  institutions  of 
the  Association,  says:  “The  enthusiasm  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  children  is  contagious.  Hundreds 
of  visitors  last  summer,  carried  away  with  them 
a  delightful  memory  not  to  be  effaced  by  years. 
Perhaps  no  charity  more  thoroughly  demonstrates 
its  value  or  justifies  its  existence.  Nothing  is 
BO  longingly  looked  forward  to  by  the  poor  chil¬ 
dren  as  the  opening  of  the  vacation  schools,  and 
it  is  touching  to  see  the  keen  disappointment  of 
those  who  each  year  are  refused  admittance  for 
lack  of  room. 

“Distinguishing  features  noticed  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  all  who  visit  the  schools  are  the  prompt¬ 
ness  of  the  scholars  to  attend  the  daily  opening 
exercises  and  the  interest  taken  by  the  children 
in  their  individual  work.  Books  are  abolished, 
manual  training  takes  their  place.  The  eye, 
ear,  and  hand  are  educated.  The  very  little 
children  are  taught  strictly  on  kindergarten 
methods.  Their  work  is  almost  whollgr  play. 
They  romp,  but  are  carefully  watsliad  and 
taught  how  to  amuse  themselves.  Knowledge 
for  them  is  ‘sugar-coated.*  They  are  each  day 
allowed  half-an-hour's  impromptu  dancing,  to 
pianoforte  accompaniment,  on  the  cool  ground 
floors  of  the  schools. 

“  ‘Self  government’  clubs  are  introduced, 
which  promote  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  teach 
the  principles  of  law  and  order.  Not  the  least 
gratifying  result  obtained  is  the  assimilation  of 
children  of  alien  birth  or  foreign  parentage.  A 
sight  to  make  any  American  proud  is  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  displayed  by  these  children  of  other  nation¬ 
alities  when  saluting  the  national  flag.  Since 
the  closing  of  the  schools  last  summer,  letters 
of  thanks  have  been  received  from  them,  showing 
that  the  good  effects  produced  are  likely  to  be 
lastii^.’’ 

It  is  believed  that  the  total  attendance  this 
season  will  be  between  175,000  and  200,000. 
Last  year  the  schools  were  conducted  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000  each,  and  although  it  may  be  ponible 
to  r^uce  the  cost  a  little,  the  Association 
desires  $10,000  to  make  sure  of  ample  provision, 
and  they  rtill  need  from  C-.OOO  to  13,000  to 
complete  the  fund.  We  earnestly  hope  the  full 
sum  to  carry  on  this  beautiful  work  will  soon 
be  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands. 


Deaftaess  Cannot  be  Cnred 

bj  local  Mplloationa  aa  they  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  ear.  There  Is  only  one  way  to  core  deaf¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  by  oonstltutionsl  remedies.  Deafness 
Is  caused  by  an  Inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  llnins 
of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  is  Inflamed 
yon  have  a  rumbling  amind  or  imperfect  hearing,  and 
when  it  is  entirely  closed.  Deafness  is  the  result,  and 
unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  wi>l  be  de¬ 
stroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  ca¬ 
tarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the 
mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cnred  by 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circular*;  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO..  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 


The  Evanffeligt  can  furnish  one 
person  with  board  and  treatment 
for  three  months,  at  very  moderate 
price,  at  one  of  the  best  Sanitar¬ 
iums  in  the  Country.  Write  for 
particulars. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


The  following  receipts  from  Mrs.  Borer’s  last 
book,  “New  Salads,’’  will  be  particularly  wel¬ 
come  these  warm  days  when  we  are  all  sighing 
for  cool  things,  and  housekeepers  are  so  glad  to 
have  attractive  dishes  that  can  be  prepared  in 
advance,  and  simply  need  to  be  garnished  at 
serving  time : 

Aspic. — Cover  a  half  box  of  gelatin  with  a  half 
cup  of  cold  water  and  soak  twenty  minutes.  Put 
into  a  saucepan  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped  car¬ 
rot,  the  same  of  onion,  a  quarter  teaspoonful  of 
celery  seed,  two  bay  leaves,  a  chipping  of  lemon 
rind,  a  half  teaspoonful  of  whole  pepper  corns, 
and  cover  with  ore  pint  of  cold  water.  Bring 
to  boiling  point  and  boil  five  minutes.  Then 
add  a  half  teaspoonful  of  beef  extract  and  the 
gelatin.  Mix  and  strain.  Beat  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  lightly,  stir  them  in  the  aspic,  add  the 
juice  of  one  lemon  and  bring  to  a  good  boil. 
Allow  it  to  stand  a  moment,  and  strain  through 
two  thicknesses  of  cheese  cloth  which  has  been 
wrung  from  cold  water.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  it  is  ready  to  cool. 

Chicken  in  Aspic. — Remove  the  white  meat 
from  one  boiled  chicken  and  cut  it  into  blocks. 
Line  a  mold  with  clear  aspic.  Have  the  lining 
about  a  quarter  inch  in  thickness.  The  bottom 
of  the  mold  may  be  garnished  with  truffles, 
mushrooms  or  bits  of  green  pepper.  As  soon  as 
the  jelly  is  hard  and  set  till  in  the  mold  with 
the  blocks  of  chicken  that  have  been  nicely 
seasoned.  Pour  over  sufficient  aspic  to  fill  the 
sraces  and  stand  away  for  at  least  two  hours. 
When  ready  to  serve  garnish  a  round  dish  with 
lettuce  leaves  and  turn  the  aspic  into  the  cen¬ 
tre.  Cut  little  red  radishes  into  tulips,  arrange 
them  around  the  base  of  the  mold  and  send  it  to 
the  table  with  a  good-sized  boat  of  either  plain 
mayonnaise  or  sauce  tartar. 

Tongue  in  Aspic. — Chop  a  half  pound  of  cold 
boiled  tongue  rather  fine ;  add  a  half  teaspcwn- 
ful  of  paprica,  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice, 
one  truffle  chopped  fine,  a  teaspoonful  of  mush¬ 
room  catsup  and  four  tablespoonsfuls  of  aspic. 
Allow  this  to  stand  until  it  begins  to  stiffen, 
then  form  it  into  a  ball.  Put  a  very  little  aspic 
in  the  bottom  of  a  plain  round  or  bomb  mold, 
or  a  small  bowl  may  be  used.  Then  garnish  the 
bottom  with  truffles,  or  bits  of  green  pepper, 
or  both.  Pour  over  a  little  more  aspic  to  hold 
the  garnishing.  Put  the  ball  of  tongue  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  mold,  pour  over  sufficient 
cold  aspic  to  fill  the  mold,  giving  the  ball  shape 
of  the  mold,  the  space  around  should  not  be  over 
half  an  inch,  and  filled  with  aspic.  Stand 
away  over  night.  When  ready  to  serve  turn  out 
on  a  bed  of  cress.  Cut  small  red  radishes  into 
slices  without  paring.  If  convenient,  cut  a 
small  cucumber  into  slices  without  paring. 
Arrange  these,  over-lapping  each  other  alter 
nately,  around  the  base  of  the  mold.  Send  it 
to  the  table  with  a  dish  of  sauce  tartar.  Shred¬ 
like  stripe  of  lettuce,  arranged  inside  the  mold 
make  an  exceedingly  pretty  garnish.  These 
strips  are  arranged  with  a  little  melted  aspic. 
The  aspic  must  used  cold  but  not  congealed 
Ham  may  be  substituted  for  tongue,  or  chicken, 
or  even  beef  may  be  used. 

A  Sunday  Night  Salad.— Procure  a  slice  of 
halibut  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness. 
Put  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  into  the  bottom  of 
the  baking  pan,  lay  the  slice  of  halibut  on  top, 
sprinkle  over  a  little  chopped  parsley,  a  choppra 
onion,  a  broken  bay  leaf,  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
celery  seed,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Allow  it  to  stand  in  a 
cool  place  for  thirty  minutes.  Then  place  on 
the  stove,  cover  with  boiling  water  and  allow  it 
to  simmer  for  twenty  minutes.  Lift  the  cheese 
cloth,  carefully  draining  the  fish.  When  the 
fish  is  dry  turn  it  on  the  serving  dish.  Remove 
the  outside  skin  and  stand  it  in  the  refrigerator 
until  wanted.  Garnish  the  dish  with  either 
cress  or  lettuce  and  send  it  to  the  table.  Pass 
wito  it  a  boat  of  sauce  tartar  or  cooked  mayon¬ 
naise  sauce. 

A  SuMMEB  Salad. — Cut  radishes  without  par¬ 
ing  into  slices.  Pare  and  cut  a  good-sized  cu¬ 
cumber  into  slices  and  slice  two  solid  tomatoes. 
Cut  three  cold  boiled  potatoes  into  blocks  and 
mix  with  them  Sidney  Smith’s  ralad  dressing. 
Heap  them  in  toe  centre  of  a  dish  and  finish 
with  alternate  layers  of  cucumber,  tomato  and 
radishes,  the  slices  overlapping  each  other.  Chop 
sufficient  parsley  to  make  about  two  tablespoon.- 
fuls  and  put  a  little  row  of  this  around  the  ^ge 
of  the  dish.  Pour  over  the  vegetables  a  little 
French  dressing  and  serve  at  once. 

Sidney  Smith’s  Salad  Dbessing. — Press  one 
fresh  boiled  or  baked  potato  through  a  sieve ; 


CYCLE  SADDLES 


**  Makers  of  most  of  the  high-grade  Saddles^ 
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ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

No  one  else  offers  the  cyclist  the  choice  of 

EVERY  POPULAR 
STYLE 

of  Cycle  Saddle  In  a  quality  above  the  stand 
ard  of  all  others  lUustrated  Uatalogoe 
showing  60  styles,  free. 


then  rub  it  with  a  limber  knife  until  perfectly 
smooth ;  add  to  it  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  rub  thor¬ 
oughly  and  then  add  another  yolk.  Add  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  cayenne.  Now 
add  gradually  four  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil ; 
then  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar  or  the  same 
quantity  of  lemon  juice,  and  it  is  ready  to  use. 
This  dressing  is  greatly  improved  if  it  has  just 
a  suspicion  of  onion  juice,  not  more  than  five  or 
six  drops,  rubbed  on  the  plate  before  putting 
on  the  potato.  It  may  be  used  in  the  place  of 
mayonnaise,  and  is  nice  with  celery,  tomatoes 
or  lettuce.  _ , 

SCENES  IN  CANEA. 

The  aspect  of  Canea  has  greatly  changed  since 
I  last  visited  the  town  some  months  ago.  The 
streets  present  a  most  animated  appearance,  and 
the  motley  crowd  of  Turks,  native  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  Jews,  Benghazi  Arabs,  and  negroes  has 
been  swelled  by  toe  sailors,  marines  and  soldiers 
of  toe  different  European  nationalities,  whose 
varied  .  and  picturesque  costumes  add  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  scene.  Among  these  the 
Seaforto  Highlanders,  the  Italian  Bersaglieri, 
and  toe  tall,  athletic  Montenegrins,  cladi  in  red 
jackets,  blue  knickerbockers,  and  white  hose, 
are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous.  Smart-look¬ 
ing  shops  have  been  oiwned  by  enterprising 
immigrants,  an  international  club  has  been 
established,  European  comforts  hitherto  un¬ 
known  in  the  island  can  now  be  purchased, 
though  at  rather  high  prices,  well-appointed 
restaurants  provide  appetizing  viands,  anJ  gayly 
dressed  ladies  appear  in  the  streets,  excitii^  the 
wonder  of  the  Mohammedan  population.  Thus, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  Canea  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  requisites  of 
modern  civilization,  and  the  qnaint  old  town 
no  longer  wears  an  aspect  of  Oriental  sleepiness 
and  neglect. 

Unfortunately,  toe  Christian  population  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  A  few  refugees, 
wearied  of  life  in  Athens,  where  the  government 
can  only  provide  each  a  portion  of  bread  and  one 
penny  per  day,  have  returned,  but  several,  fear¬ 
ing  toe  violence  of  the  Mohammedans,  have  Left 
again  within  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  hours. 
An  incident  which  occurred  yesterday  shows  that 
their  fears  are  not  altogether  unfounded.  Some 
Christians  from  Akrotiri  who  ventured  into  the 
town  in  order  to  sell  cheese  and  milk,  were  set 
upon  in  the  marketplace,  and  their  property 
was  plundered.  The  two  Mohammedans  who 
were  the  principal  aggressors  were  arrested  and 
handcuffed  by  Montenegrin  gendpflrmes.  This 
treatment  at  toe  bands  of  infidels  aroused  muito 
indignation  among  the  Mohammedans,  and,  at 
a  meeting  held  last  night,  at  which  several  Beys 
were  present,  angry  protests  were  raised.  At 
Candia  seven  Christians  are  reported  to  have 
been  attacked  and  beaten  by  Mohammedans  yes¬ 
terday.  The  Moslem  population,  emboldened  by 
the  news  of  Edhem  Pasha’s  victories,  threaten 
to  resort  to  violence,  if  the  Powers  persist  in 
their  intention  of  effecting  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Turkish  troops.  This  attitude  will  be  main¬ 
tained  until  the  Powers  show  that  they  are  in 
earnest  by  insisting  on  the  removal  of  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  garrison.  When  once  this  is 
accomplished,  the  Mohammedans  will  prove  as 
submissive  as  they  are  now  intractable.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Christian  insurgents, 
who  are  still  under  the  impression  that  the 
Powers  aim  at  maintaining  Turkish  authority, 
and  who  now  require  some  visible  pledge  of  toe 
benevolent  intentions  of  Europe. — London  Times’' 
Canea  Correspondence,  June  16. 
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A  Fortunate  Escape 

A  BURLINGTON  YOUNG  LADY  TELLS 
THE  STORY  OF  HER  RESCUE. 

From  th€  Clipper,  Burlington,  Ft. 


REUCS  OF  %JIE  COCH1TI8. 

Prof.  Fredariek  A.  Vtarc.  the  anthro¬ 

pological  diriment  ^  ^iT'fWversitytlf  Chi¬ 
cago,  returned  yeeterda^  from  an  exploration 
trip  among  the  Pueblo  Indiana  in  New  Mexico. 
F.  B.  Melville,  his  modeller,  took  copies  of  the 
wall  paintings  in  the  mysterious  and  famous 
abode  of  the  ancient  Cochitis  in  Cueva  Pintada, 
or  minted  cave.  This  cave  is  on  the  top  of  a 
cliff,  the  walls  of  which  rise  almost  perpendicu¬ 
larly  above  the  plain  100  feet.  There  is  no 
path,  and  access  is  only  to  be  had  by  means  of 
rough  footholds  cut  in  the  rock. 

The  cave  and  its  history  is  comparatively  un¬ 
known,  and  Prof.  Starr  will  have  a  complete 
mode  made  of  it,  reproducing  in  detail  this 
ancient  stronghold  of  the  fierce  Cochitis  The 
paintings  in  that  cave,  said  the  anthropologist, 
are  the  finest  north  of  Mexico.  They  are  done 
in  red,  white,  and  black.  The  predominant 
color  is  red,  and  this  shade  figures  mostly  in  the 
painted  description  of  the  Katchinas,  or  sacred 
dances.  Over  the  walls  are  scattered  paintings 
of  the  sun  and  the  plumed  serpents,  the  fetishes 
of  the  Cochitis. 

In  this  strange  place  lived  the  Cochitis  many 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  the  cave  was  for  cen¬ 
turies  the  ancient  Mecca  of  the  tribes  dwelling 
southward  and  westward.  By  some  the  region 
has  been  connected  with  the  Aztec  civiilzation, 
but  Prof.  Starr  dissents  from  this  theory,  and 
makes  it  theexcusive  dwelling-place  of  Cochitis, 
who  he  beileves  had  nothing  in  common  with 
ancestors  of  Montezuma. 

The  crowning  achievement,  from  the  explorer’s 
standpoint,  was,  perhaps,  the  scaling  of  the 
heights  of  Potrero  de  las  Vegas,  whose  dizzy 
ramparts  rise  a  thousand  feet  above  the  Cueva 
Pintada.  This  place,  which  was  also  an  old 
home  of  the  Cochitis,  is  near  the  cave  first  ex¬ 
plored  and  overlooks  the  canon  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  whole  region  is  practically  im¬ 
passable  to  animals  of  any  kind,  save  the  moun¬ 
tain  goat,  although  in  bygone  days  the  Mexicans 
were  wont  to  drive  their  sheep  to  the  top  of  the 
rocky  eminence  for  pasturage.  The  upheavals 
of  nature  and  the  epoliations  of  time  have  made 
an  attempt  to  scale  the  cliffs  an  extremely  haz 
ardouB  undertaking,  and  Prof.  Starr  thanks 
Providence  for  getting  off  without  a  mishap. 

On  top  of  the  mesa  were  found  objects  that 
will  be  of  untold  value  to  science  and  to  history. 
In  the  centre  of  the  plat  Prof.  Starr  found  a  cir¬ 
cular  area  enclosed  by  polished  stones,  in  the 
centre  of  which  were  two  stone  images  of  pan¬ 
thers,  carved  centuries  ago  by  unknown  sculp¬ 
tors.  Time  and  prehistoric  vandals  have  been 
unkind  to  these  masterpieces  of  the  ancient 
Cocibtis,  still  th^  were  in  a  remarkable  state 
of  preservation.  They  presented  excellent  like 
nesses  of  the  originals,  and  the  travellers  decided 
to  preserve  the  fetishes  in  plaster  casts  as  long 
as  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  stone  images 
down  to  the  plain.  Prof.  Starr  shuddered  when 
he  related  how  be  and  his  helpers  had  to  carry 
up  water  on  their  backs  from  the  canon  below 
to  mix  with  the  plaster.  The  burning  sun 
added  discomforts  to  the  rest  of  the  undertak¬ 
ings,  but  the  casts  were  made,  and  they  will 
soon  be  seen  in  Walker  Museum  at  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

The  main  purpose  of  Prof.  Starr’s  trip  was 
to  secure  busts  and  plaster  casts  of  the  F^eblo 
Indians.  The  busts  that  the  anthropologist 
secured  he  thinks  are  the  finest  in  existence. 
"I  do  not  think,”  he  aid,  “that  there  will  be  a 
finer  collection  in  the  world  of  casts  of  any 
Indian  tribe  than  the  ones  we  secured  while  1 
was  among  the  Pueblos.  Owing  to  the  igno 
ranee,  the  superstition,  and  the  suspicion  with 
which  ever^thin^  done  by  the  whites  is  regarded 
by  the  Indians,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
any  reproductions  of  their  likenesses.  I  set  out 
to  get  fifteen  casts.  We  secured  sixteen  and 
could  have 'got  more.  The  collection  includes 
types  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  They  will  be 
colored  true  to  the  shades  of  the  originals  and 
will  probably  be  on  exhibition  at  the  university. 
I  will  also  endeavor  to  secure  two  life-size  figures 
illustrating  the  national  and  sacred  dance,  which 
is  held  annually,  July  14th.  I  left  Mr.  Melville 
in  charge  of  the  enterprise,  and  gave  him  orders 
when  I  left  to  proceed  to  St.  Felipe,  Laguna, 
and  Acoma  for  other  models. ’’—Chicago  Time- 
Herald. 


KLNO  OF  THE  CAROUNE  ISI.AND8  FOB  THREE 
MONTHS. 

The  distinction  and  honor  of  having,  tem¬ 
porarily  at  least,  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
King  of  the  Caroline  Islands  in  the  South  Seas 
is  possessed  by  Capt.  Curtis  of  the  British  ship 
Eurydice,  now  taking  on  a  cargo  of  wheat  from 
the  West  Seattle  elevator.  Capt.  Curtis,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  first  officer  of  the  ill-fated 
ship  Flora  E.  Stafford,  which  foundered  in  the 


A  reporter  called  upon  Miss  Lillian  Warner  at  her 
home,  415  St.  Paul  Street,  Burlington,  Vt.,  and 
begged  the  favor  of  an  interview. 

The  young  lady  is  a  musician  and  a  pianist  of  con¬ 
siderable  renown,  and  has  her  time  fully  occupied 
by  engagements  to  play  at  concerts  and  other  enter¬ 
tainments  that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the 
city,  and  the  strain  upon  the  strength  and  nervous 
energy  of  the  pianist  can  be  easily  imagined. 

“I  never  could  have  stood  it  once,  but  I  have  some¬ 
thing  now,”  said  Miss  Warner  enthusiastically, 
“that  braces  me  for  my  work.  Some  little  time  ago 
I  was  utterly  unable  to  attend  to  my  duties,  owing 
to  a  disarrangement  of  the  nervous  system  that  af¬ 
fected  my  eyes  with  all  the  rest.  They  became  so 
weak  and  troubled  me  so  that  I  finally  went  away 
into  the  country  to  rest.  The  benefit  obtained  from 
the  change  of  scene  and  freedom  from  care  was, 
however,  merely  temporary,  and  upon  my  return  to 
work  I  rapidly  lost  all  that  I  had  gained  and  more.” 

“But  did  you  consult  a  doctor  ?” 

“O  yes,  indeed;  I  put  myself  under  the  care  of 
several  doctors,  and  even  tried  many  remedies  rec 
ommended  for  cases  like  mine,  but  the  medicines 
had  no  lasting  effect,  and  it  lookeid  as  though  nerv 
ous  prostration  was  to  be  my  portion. 

“I  was  about  ready  to  ‘  throw  physic  to  the  dogs  ’ 
when  I  first  heard  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People,  and  it  was  with  but  small  faith  in  any 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  that  I  at  last  made 
up  my  mind  to  try  them. 


South  Seas  over  a  year  ago.  Discussing  his 
experience  upon  this  occasion,  he  said  to-day : 

“When  the  Stafford  foundered  the  boats  were 
lowered,  provisions  were  taken  aboard,  and  the 
crew  embarked.  After  a  farewell  glance  at  the 
ship  that  had  been  our  home  we  resolutely 
headed  for  the  Caroline  Islands.  Da^  after  day 
passed  and  provisions  ran  low,  and  still  no  land 
was  sighted.  We  kept  our  courage,  and  after 
fifteen  days  my  boat  came  upon  the  islands  for 
which  we  started. 

“I  was  received  as  the  grandest  man  of  Crea¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  know  why  more  deference  was 
paid  to  me  than  to  the  other  fellows,  but  some¬ 
how  I  had  an  irresistible  charm  for  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  the  realm.  Old  Ikickikee,  ruler  of  the 
islands,  and  by  grace  of  his  good  right  arm  lord 
of  all  he  surveyM,  treated  me  as  his  preordained 
superior  and  successor.  Without  solicitation  he 
abdicated  his  throne  in  my  favor. 

“My  reign  was  brief  but  brilliant.  Proclama¬ 
tions  were  sent  to  all  subjects  to  desist  from 
eating  the  fiesh  of  any  white  men  who  mi{[ht 
thereafter  be  cast  upon  the  shores  of  my  domain, 
this  being  done  so  that  none  of  my  hapless  ship¬ 
mates  who  were  yet  at  sea  would  meet  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  subjects  of  their  erstwhile  first 
officer. 

“My  reign  ended  after  three  months.  When 
the  firat  steamer  passed  the  islands  I  had  be¬ 
come  tired  of  royal  life  and  actually  disgusted 
with  tile  smallness  of  my  kingdom.  I  knew  I 
had  no  army  with  which  to  conquer  the  world, 
or  even  the  smallest  piece  of  it.  I  kicked  over 
the  throne,  threw  away  the  sceptre,  and  swam 
off  to  the  ship.  My  guard  of  honor  witnessed 
the  last  act  of  my  reign  and  summoned  the 
former  king  from  his  banana  patch.  As  the 
steamer  drew  away  towards  Australia  I  saw 
fiames  shoot  from  the  temple,  and  heard  the 
crash  of  arms.  No  doubt  a  contest  was  on  for 
the  throne.” — Correspondence  San  Francisco 
Call. 


The  London  papers  give  pathetic  incident  of 
a  poor  blind  man,  who  out  of  very  slender 
means  paid  $10  for  a  first  fioor  window  on  the 
line  of  the  procession  and  invited  four  friends 
to  go  there  with  him  and  tell  him  ail  about  the 
great  pageant  as  it  p  seed. 


“Hardly  had  I  taken  the  first  box  before  I  experi¬ 
enced  a  great  relief  from  the  weakness  and  nervous 
troubles  with  which  I  was  afflicted,  and  my  eyes 
grew  stronger  every  day,” 

“Are  yon  taking  the  pills  now  f”  was  the  next 
query. 

“No:  as  I  told  you,  the  first  box  helped  me  a  great 
deal,  and  after  1  had  taken  six  boxes  I  felt  so  well 
that  I  left  off  the  medicine  entirely  and  have  not 
taken  any  now  for  some  weeks.  I  am  able  to  attend 
to  all  my  duties  and  feel  as  well  as  can  be,  while 
my  eyes  continue  to  improve  right  along.  I  do  not 
even  mind  the  long  walk  from  my  home  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  part  of  the  city.” 

Miss  Warner  further  said  that  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People  build  up  the  system,  giving  a 
lasting  effect  and  not  merely  a  fictitions  strength 
for  the  time  being. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  contain, 
in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore 
shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  unfailing  specific  for 
such  diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis, 
St.  Vitus’  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
nervous  headache,  the  after  effect  of  la  grippe,  pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  complexions, 
all  forms  of  weakness  either  in  male  or  female.  Pink 
Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid 
on  receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for 
$2.60  (they  are  never  sold  in  balk  or  by  the  10^  by 
addressing  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N,  Y. 


MEOHANICAI.  AIDS  TO  VISION. 

A  most  timely  contribution  to  The  American 
Lancet,  on  the  care  of  the  eyee  during  school 
life,  calls  attention  to  some  of  the  pressing  re¬ 
quirements  in  this  line  in  order  to  avert  serious 
consequences  both  at  present  and  in  the  future 
— this  including  the  position  of  the  head,  eyes 
and  book,  frequent  relaxing  of  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  convergence  by  looking  off  from  near 
work  into  distance — the  arrangement  of  hours 
to  avoid  the  excessive  continuance  of  any  one 
kind  of  effort— and  care  not  to  make  neat  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  eyes  during  periods  of  general 
exhaustion  or  lowetM  nutrition.  Another  point 
emphasized  is  the  adaptation  of  the  size  of  print 
or  other  objects  looked  at  to  the  visual  power  of 
the  individual,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
work  attempted  must  be  strictly  confined  within 
such  individual  limits,  no  matter  how  narrow 
these  may  be,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it 
lessens  the  brain  effort  of  application  to  have 
the  retinal  image  large  ana  vivid,  as  well  as 
distinct;  and  we  importance  is  particularly 
urged  in  the  case  of  young  children,  that  a 
retinal  image  be  given  much  larger  than  is 
necessary  for  distinct  vision  at  the  working  dis¬ 
tance.  ^e  writer  summarizes  the  requirements 
touching  tills  whole  matter  as  involving  the 
point  of  correct  lighting,  the  avoidance  of 
vicious  methods  of  using  the  eyes,  the  selection 
of  properly  printed  books,  the  teaching  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  write  letters  and  figures  of  good  size, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  individual  limits  of 
endurance. 


A  captain  in  the  Italian  army  has  invented  a 
rifle  from  which  eighty  shots  a  minute  may  be 
fired  without  removing  the  weapon  from  the 
shoulder. 


Capitalists  of  this  city  and  Chicago  have  or¬ 
ganized  to  conetrctu  a  great  inland  harbor  twelve 
miles  south  of  Chicago,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,000, 
to  be  adapted  to  the  deepest  draught  navigation. 
It  is  intended  to  deepen  Wolf  River,  Wolf  Lake, 
Lake  George,  and  the  Calumet  River,  and  con¬ 
nect  them  by  a  system  of  canals. 
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CHURCH  DECORAT  OH. 


Those  interest¬ 
ed  in  this 
question  should 
make  decision 
at  an  early 
date  so  that  the 
work  can  be 
carried  out 
during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months, 
and  have  every¬ 
thing  complete 
for  the  opening 
of  the  church 
in  the  early 
fall. 


we  have 
many 
important  com- 

way  and  will  be  glad  to  discuss  this  question  now. 
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